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foreword. 



In the second session of the Bengal Literary Confer- 
ence held at Rajshahi in February, 1909, it was resolved 
to cause enquiries to be made and publish a monograph 
on the origin of the Bengali people. On behalf of the 
organisers of the Conference 3 requested my learned 
friend, Mr. Jtamaprasad Chanda, who read a paper on 
this subject in the Conference, to undertake the work. 
It wa? originally contemplated that the monograph 
sboold be published in the Bengali language- but as Mr, 
Chanda was for writing out the results of his Investi- 
gations in English for submitting them to the scrutiny of 
ail scholars interested in the subject, I agreed to the 
proposal with the approval of my revered teacher and 
friend, Principal Ramendra ihmdar Trivcdi, who had 

moved the resolution in the Conference. 

The delay in the publication is due partly to the many 

disadvantages under which the author had to work and 
partly to his natural di (fide ace. Meanwhile the Vaiendra 
Research Society was established and 1 placed funds at 
its disposal for the publication of this work. 

E have now great pleasure in introducing this very 
interesting work to the public and hope it will stimulate 

further research in this new line. 

S A K AT KUMAR. RAY 

EkvAnlimJ), R.\ j suAELi , £?/ Dtgkapatoyp. 

J**n$ r cyifi. 
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These notes owe their publication to my esteemed 
friend Kumar Sarat Kurndr R a y , M.A., M.R.A.S., of 
Dighapatiya, who has been pressing me to bring out a 
monograph on Bengali origins for the last seven years. 

The encouragement given by him as provident of the 
Varcndra Research Society and by my other colleagues, 
Mr. Afcaay Kumar Muitra, the Director of the Society* 
and Messrs. Radhflgavi.11 da Basflk* M,A. h and Upendra- 
nflth Ghosai ( M.A_, has sustained me in my investiga- 
tions and emboldened me to submit the first instalment 
of the results to the public. 

Chapter I is the outgrowth oF a paper entitled India 

and Bfiftytent'fl published in East and T-Fari of Bombay oi 
1905 , and Chapter II oi another- paper published in the 

same magazine in 1907. The latter chapter in its 

^■1 

present form was read in a public meeting held at 

Darjeeling in June, 1913* under the presidency of His 

EitctLIenc y Lord Carmichael,, Governor of Bengal. In 
Chapter III I have failed to notice a vary learned work ou 
Vaisnavism, PrnFeesor E raj endran a til Seal's monograph 
submitted to the International Congress of Orientalists 
held in Rome in 1S99. In this wort the author mainly 
deals with the influence of Christianity on latter-day 
Vai$uavistn , bat he recognises in K^na the historical 
founder of the religion. In Professor Seal’s opinion 
VanudevajSamkai^iana.Pradyumna and Aniruddha were 
originally hero-gods, and Saudi itya derived the root ideas 
of the Bhfigavata philosophy from Vedic sources. 

The anthropometric data embodied in the appendix 

are the results of measurements taken in 1909 and 1910, 
In 1909 Mr r ^a£adhar Ray, the well-known Bengali 







of living subjects belonging to different sections of the 

Brahmnm caste, In this work we were lumped by Mr 
Bury a Kmnir Gulia, M. A,, then Deputy Superintendent 
Of Police, Raj shall E, Mr, Hem Chandra Ganguly, M.A., 
of the Rajsbahi College , and other ft Lend?, In lyto the 

Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam placed me 

on special duty for ethnological researches for three 
months on the recommendation of the Hon’bl-c Mr. H. 



Sharp, M h A„ t then Director nf Public Instruction. Ttl 
taking LneaRnrements with instrument^ lent by the 

Ethnographical Survey of India during this period of 

deputation I was greatly assisted by Mphfiraja, Sit 

Girjjanath Ray Bahadur, K.C.I.E,, of Dinajpor, the 

Hon'ble Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandi, K.C.LE, , 
of KaSim bazar, JIaliaSay Tarak Chandra Chose of Bha- 
Kalpur, Faydit Binodvibari VidyibSnod of Bhatpa<J&, 

Dr, Moh ini Mohan Ghosh of Cbompanagar^ Bhugalpur, 

E^rjncipal K&mendja Suuclar 'frivedi of Calcutta, and 
Mr. RakhaldaS Bancrji nf the Calcutta Museum, to all 
of whom T gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness. 

My thanks are also due to Professor Srish Cliaiidra 
Sastrl who drew my attention to some of the parages 



of the M dT Ad bhi &ya quoted in the text and helped me in 

explaining their meaning, and to Mr. Akfay Kumar 
Mnitra and Professors Upendra Nath G lunal and RamesEi 
Chandra Mazuandar who have rendered me occasional 
help in correcting the proofs. 

The system of transliteration adopted as that recom- 
mended by the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society 

with the exception of m for m. Owing to a large number 

of quotations it has not huen possible to follow' the system 

consistently. Unfortunately a considerable number of 

mistakes also have escaped my notice. 



Vakebtdha Hbscabcb Sdcibtv, 

■itflfiii.'jXfj' Jfirtt. a i j c ri. 



R A3f A P RJLSS D CHANDA. 
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CHAPTER T. 




The Ary AS and the Ana sly a s qv Vedic 

India, 

The dawn of history- is heralded in India by 
the hymns sung by the R^is and enshrined in the 
Rgveda Satnhita. These hymns reveal two hos- 
tile peoples in the Land of the Seven Rivers now 

called the Punjab — the deva- worshipping Arya 

and the dim - less and rite-less Dasyu or 
The first problem that demands the attention of 
students of the anthropological history of India is, 
— who were these Dasyus or non-Aryas of Vedic 

India ? 

It is commonly assumed that in the four-fold 
division of castes colour) the aborigines, 

who subrai tted to, or were subdued by , the Aryan 
invaders, were represented by the Sudras, “ It is 
reasonable to reckon the Sildra of the later texts 
as belonging to the aborigines who had been 
reduced to subjection by the Aryans," + But this 
view does not accord well with the data in hand. 



* Macdond] and Keith's Vedic UU* of Names and Sub- 
jtds , Eondou , 1QI 2 , Vot 1 1 „ p, yEft- 
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The status of a Stldra of the later Vedic age 
resembles that of slaves or serfs of Europe. In 
the Altareya Brahma na {YU, 2 t)) it is said of the 
ifiudra: ' f One like a Sndra shall he boro in thv 

M r 

line, the servant of another, who may be expelled 
or sla in at will . f ' Accord i rig to th c Ban cavi msa 
Brahmans (VI. i. ii) a Siidra, even if prosperous 

- pit i a , 11 having many cows f ) oou Id not be 

other than a servant ; his business was the wash- 
ing of the feet of lus superiors [piidavmtejya). 
This accords well with Mann (VIII. 413*414, 417'' 

who says : 

■"The £$odra, whether bought or unbought, 
should be made to act us a slave (d&syfim), for the 
Sudra was created by the Self-exi stent for the 
service of the Brahman. 

' 1 Even if freed by his master, the fmdra is 1101 

ref eased i m m se rvitu de ; for ibis ( send 

innate in him : who then can take it from 

him ? 

A Brahman may take possession of the goods 




is 



k I 



for nothing 



■ 

of a Sildra without any hesitation, 

that belongs to him is his own, he is one whose 
property may be taken away by his master,' f 
About the different ways of making slaves or 
Siidras, Manu (VII L 415} writes: — 

1 ' A war-capti ve , one servi rig as a slave fo r food , 
one born (of a female slave) within the house, one 

bought, one retrieved as a gift, one inherited from 
the father, and one condemned to act as a slave 



* if Iff (i : ! I . p. 3&"l- 
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as a punishment, — these art the seven kind? of 

slax r es."' 

Some of these methods of making Sifdras, par- 
ticularlv enslaving a war-captive, must have been 

in vogue in the Vedic period. In the early Vedic 

period the Ary as were not only at war with Dasa 

foes hut also with Ary a foes. About the wars 
of the Rg vedic Ary as Professors MacdoneU and 

Keith write:-— 

“ Aryan foes (i 'rim) are referred to beside Diisa 
foes, and there are tnatiy references to war of 
Aryan versus Aryan, as well as to war of Aryan 
against Dasa. Front this it can be fairly deduced 

that even by the time of the Rgvcda the Aryan 

communities had advanced far beyond the stage 

of simple conquest of the aborigines. In the later 
Samhitas and Brahma nas the wars alluded to 

seem mainly Aryan wars, no doubt in conse- 

m 

quence of the fusion of Arya and Dasa into one 

community. ” * * 

It cannot be assumed that the Aryas treated 

Dasa war-captives in one wav, that is to say k made 
them staves, and their Arya war-captives in a 
different way, for the hymns breathe as bitter 
hatred of foes of one class as of the other. There- 
fore it is unreasonable to hold that the Slldras 
of the Vedie period were recruited from among 

the aborigines alone. 

For the true representatives of the Anatyas 

of the Rgvedic age we should look, not to the 



ihid r, p- (>y 
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fourth order of the Vedic society, but. to the fifth 
order, the Nisadas. Iu the Rgveda tliu term 
paftcajanah und [ ts synonyms occur very often. 
According to Yaska (ITT. 8) the term means, 

ci Gandharvas^ manes, gods, demons, and monsters 

according to some, and the four varpas with the 
M^ada as the fifth aocordi 
I Jut i n two other places f X . 3 , 5 f 7 } Y aska himself 
explains panca-kr$ii of the Rgveda as " pafica 
m anuyyajfltittii ", 1 five cl asses of men 1 , whi cli is 
explained by the scholiast as the four varnas with 

the Nipadas as the filth. The author of the Brhad- 

devata attributes this interpretation to Sakata- 
yana also ( VI I . bej ) . Xi sadas are fi rst named as such 
in the Rudr^dliyaya of the Yajurveda together 
with the VrtLtas {nomads), Tali sans {carpenters}, 
Rathakaras (chariot-makers), Kulalas (potters). 

Karma ras (blacksmiths), Pwiiji^thas (fowlers), 
■ 

Svanins {dog-keepers}, a] id Migayus (hunters). 

The Mahabharata (XIL ^9. 04-97) contains the 
following account of the origin of the Ni^adas:— 

" Vena, a slave of wrath and malice, became 
unrighteous in his conduct towards all creatures. 

The R^ia, those utterers of Bra litna, slew him 
with kusa blades (as their weapon] inspired with 
mantras. Uttering mantras the while, those Rsis 

pierced the right thigh of Vena, Thereupon, from 
that thigh, came out a short-limbed person on 
earth, resembling a charred brand > with blood- red 
eyes and black hair. Those utterers of Brahma 
then said unto hiim— Nislda, sit here. From 
him have sprung the X if ad as, viz. those wicked 



ng to the Upamanyus. ' 1 
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tribes that have the hilts and the forests for their 

abode, as also those hundreds and thousands of 
others, called JTIecchas, residing on the Vindhya 

mountains. 1 "* 

in many of the 



The same story is repeated 



Puranas. In the Visnu Pur ana (I. 13) the Nisada 
is described as “of the complexion of a charred 

stake, with flattened feature and dwarfish 

stature/' Tire Rlragavata Parana (IV. 14. 44} 
describes the Nisada as “ black like crow, very low 



statured, short armed , having high cheek bones, 

low-topped nose,, red eyes and copper" to loured 

hair/ f 1 In the Pudtna Purina (II, 37- 42 —43) it is 

said, “ His (Nisada's) descendants are settled in 
the hills and forests ; the Isi^adas, Kir Stas, 
Rhillas, Mahalakas, Bhramaras, PuliudaS > and 
other Jlleccha tribes addicted to vices are all 
sprung from bis body/ ' These epic and P uranic 
legends evidently contain genuine traditions relat- 
ing to the physical characters of the aborigines 
whom the Vedic Aiyas met in tire plains of Northern 
India. The Nisadas were too numerous to be 

I 

annihilated and too powerful to be enslaved or 

expelled &n masse- The Ary as were, therefore, 
compelled to meet them half way . I n the Fahca- 
vim£a Brahmana (XVI. b. 7) the performer of tire 



sacrifice is required 

days among the Nisadas/ 1 




" r to live for three 

In the Srauta Sri Ira 



* P, C, Ray's- tTanskdon. 
t VWTnrrr 'ST- i 

■*[nni ifjfflJTTT I YT f. If 1' tvsr: , 




b 
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of Katyayana (L 12) and in the Munatnsa Stitra 

(VI. 1, 51-53) of J aim ini , Vedie texts are referred 
to that provided that Brahman priests should 
make chiefs who were Nisadas by descent offer 

certain sacrifices. 

I11 the mediaeval Sanskrit literature, the barbari- 
ans of the Vindhya hills , belonging to the Ni&5,da 
stock according to the Vuranas, are called $ aba ra 5 , 



Pulindas, and Kiratas. 



Bana. who flourished in 



the first half of the seventh century' A.D., thus 
describes a Savara youth in his Har$acarita > — 

r< The young mountaineer (Savara-yuifS) had 




hair tied into a crest above his forehead with a 
band of &yamdata creeper dark like lamp black, 
and his dark forehead was like a night that 
always accompanied him in his wild exploits - . - 
, n . ; his ear had an ear-ring of grass -1 ikt- crystal 
fastened in it, and assumed a green hue from a 

parrot's wing which ornamented it, his 

nose was flat, his lower lip thick, his chin low, 



his jaws full, his 




and cheekbones proj- 



ecting. 



? a 



This agrees fully with the P uranic 



description of the Nisadas. 

Xisada characteristics are still conspicuous in 

the Bhils and Gonds of the Vindhya regions. 
"The typical Rhil is small, dark, broad-nosed, 
and ugly but well-built and active/ J t 






The 

Gonds are of small stature and dark in colour. 
Their bodies are well proportioned , hut their 



* CoireU and Thomas, Har^icariti (Eng translatn>n) h 
P- 330- 

t RQ}pftt#n& (Calcutta , njafij* p. 87. 
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features fife ugly, with a round head, distended 
nostrils, a wide mouth and thick Kps, straight 
A ud black hair, and scanty heard and mous- 
tache/'* Dark skin, short stature and broad 
nose indicate the physical relationship of the Bliihs 

and the Goods with the old Ni^adas on the one 

hand, and the hill tribes of Chota- Nagpur and 



Orissa and the Paniyans, 





the Kumin- 



bas, the Sholagas, the Irnlas, the Mala Vcdars and 
the Kantkars of Southern India, on the other, 
Sir Herbert Rislev classifies these dark, short, 



and broad-nosed savage 



tribes of Central . and 



Southern India together with the civilised speakers 
of Dra vidian languages under the head Dravidian 



type 



Hut the first thing that 




itself at 



a glance at the summary of measurements of the 
castes and tribes of the so-called Dravidian type 
arranged in ’order of nasal index' in Appendix IV 
P , exhi of his work , The People of India (Calcutta, 



iqo8), is that a 



line should be drawn between 



Paravan and Iruia in 



this table. The average 



nasal indices will be found to vary from bqr to 



So’o above the line, whereas they vary from So 1 9 
to 95-1 below it. Mr. Thurston gives S41 as the 
average nasal index of the Iruia of the Xilgiris- 
So if we exclude the Mukkuvan of Malabar, the 
Moormen of Ceylon and the Dom and Kurmi of 
Chota Nagpur and Bengal, we arc left face to face 
with twenty- seven broad-nosed jungle tribes with 

average nasal indices above £4. We are, there- 





* Centr&i Propiitcts G . i Hit t w (Calcutta, 1908), p. 163, 
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fore, hardly 




ELI 





broad- 



noaed tribesmen with the upper group unless it is 
admitted that the nose-farm of the latter has been 
modified E>v the influence of environment. 



I ri- 



st. an cea may be cited in which physical environment 
has produced no change in the shape of the ti ose , 



Three of tire hill tribes of 




India, the 



To da , the 




and the Kota, are medium 



nosed like the civilised speakers of the Dr&vidian 
languages, the average nasal index of the Tnda 
being 74 q, of the Badaga 75-6 and the Kota 772, 
The climate of the plains of the United Provinces 
has failed to modify the nose-form of the Pasi 
tod dy-d rawer (average nasal index 85 4}, Chamar 

(£6'o), JIusahar (8b' i| and other lower castes.* 

In this connection greater weight should be 

attached to tire views of two competent observers 

wln> have lived long among the population of 

Southern India. 3 Ir. Thurston holds that the 
jungle tribes of Son there India' 'arc the micro- 



scopic remnants of a pre-Dra vidian people 



: ? 



t 



Robert Sewell, writes 



i 



At some very remote 



period the aborigines of Southern India were over- 
come by hordes of Dra vidian invaders and driven 

to the mountains and desert tracts, where their 



descendants a re 



still to be found/ '± 



Tb is dark 



short and broad-nosed race is termed Pre-Bra vi- 
dian by the Anthropologists. But since these 



* Ike People of Iniia, uppeEtdix iv, p. csiv, 
t L a $1 1 -5 Ttibtv of Southern hoi tit j Zd a A r h. k , I yO 4 ) , 

Vdl. I, p. iv. 

t The Inditt> t Empire, VoJ. II lOtfford, sQckj). P- 3 2 - 
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physical features characterised the Puranic 

Nisadas and indicate the affinities of the Purapic 
Ki?ftdas with the so-called Pre-Dravidian , so I 

should prefer to classify the dark, short-stat ured 
and broad-nosed jungle tribes as the modern Nisa- 
das representing the old 




race. 



The 

modern Nis&das speak dialects belonging to three 
different linguistic families. The Bhils speak an 
Indo-Aryan language j the Goads, the K hands, the 
Oraons and the .jungle tribes of Southern India 

speak Dra vidian languages ■ and the jungle tribes 

of Chota Xagptir and the Savaras and J uangs of 

Orissa speak languages of the Munda family. If 
our hypothesis relating to the Mirada race is 
correct „ we must assume that Munda was origi- 
nally spoken by the Nis&da race as a whole, and 
Indo-Aryan and Ura vidian dialects have been 
adopted by some of the Nisada tribes as a result 
of their eon tact, w it h their nao re ci vi 1 iscd neigh- 
bours. 



The physical characters ol the Xi^adas indicate 
their affinities with the Veddas of Ceylon and the 
Sakais and Semangs of the Malay Peninsula 
Thurston writes in his introduction to Castes and 

Tribes of Southern India (p. 33) : — 

Hl Speaking of theSakais, the same authorities 
[Skeat and BlagdenJ state that l in evidence of 
their striking resemblance to the Veddas, it is 
worth remark ing that one oi the brothers , Sarasin , 
who had lived among the Veddas and knew 

them very well 
a typical Sakai, at first supposed it to be a 



3 when shown a photograph of 




ro 
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photograph of a Vedda. For myself, when I saw 

the photographs of Sakais published by Skeat and 

Blagdcti, it was difficult to realise that I was riot 
looking at pictures of Kndirs, Paniyans, Ku rumbas 

or other jungle folk of Southern India.” 

The linguistic researches of Schmidt and Sten 
Konow enable us to trace the affinities of the 
Ni^adas over a still wider range Pater Schmidt 
in his Die \I Mb Khmer- V other establishes the inti- 



mate relationship between the following groups of 
languages : — the Munda languages of India ; Niko- 

bar spoken in the Nikobar Islands; Khasi spoken 

e li the K hasi h tils of Assam ; Palong „ Wa , an d 

Riang of Sal win basin, Upper Burma ; Sakai and 
Semang languages of the Malay Peninsula ; and 
t be Mot l- R h flier languages. ‘ - D r . Konow , work mg 
from the point of view of India proper, has been 
able to show not only that Munda languages arc 
connected with Mon-Kilmer, but that the former 
must once have extended much tnore widely over 
India than they do at the present day. There is 
a 1 ine of dialect of the 1 owet Himalaya , stretching 
from Kuna war in the PuEijab to near Darjeeling, 
— Tibeto-B urman in character, but nevertheless 

retaining many surviving traces of ail old language 
of undoubted Munda character.” Schmidt calls 
these allied groups of languages Austro- Asia tic 
and further postulates the existence of an Austro- 
Asiatic race characterised by long or medium 
head, horizontal non-oblique eyes, broad nostrils, 
dark skin, more or less wavy hair and short or 
medium stature. As regards the home of the 
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Austro- Asiatic race , Schmidt thinks that the point 
from which the movement, of these peoples began 
is to be found at the extreme western end of the 



region which they traversed . * 

The other division of the Rgvcdic people — the 

Arya folk — did not constitute fi homogeneous 



body. 



We 




two different social grades 



within its pale — the Rsi or priest- poet clans such 



as the Atharvans, Ahgirases, Bhrgus fjamada- 
gnis). At.ris, Vasi$thas f Bharadvajas, Gotaraae, 
ICasyapas, Agastyas, Kanvas, and Vi&v&mitras 
(KuSikas) ; and the other class included the 
warrior tribes such as the Yacius, Turvasas, Rfirus h 
Anus, DruhyuSj Trtsus, Bharat as, Srhjayas f 

Rusamas, Matey as, Cedis, Krivis and others. 

These two social grades did not form endogamaus 
castes as yet ; nor were the Rsi chins collectively 
known as Brahmans and the warrior tribes as 



Ksatriyas. But the former constituted a regular 

social order with a hened ita ry calling — that of offi- 
ciating as sacrificial priests and hymn making, 
though they did not eschew other occupations. 
Scholars still differ as to whether the hymns of the 
Rgveda are mere appendages of the soma sacrifice 
or embody in many cases the sincere outpourings 
of poets only and not priests, It is not difficult 
to quote texts support ing either theory . But no 
reader of the hymns can deny that in many of 
them sacrifice overshadows everything else. In 
tiie evolution of religion rites come first and 



+ Journal 0 / t3iv Royal Asiatic Soritiy, igo", pp. 
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hymns oi praise after. V aj ha or sacrificial rite 

without hymn was not unknown even in the 
Rgvedic age, A Rsi prays in a hymn (X, 105,8), 
H ' With l£k verses we shall kill those who are with- 
out Rk verses, A sacrifice without hymn 

( abrakma yajfia ) cannot he p leasing to you, " ' 
The Soma sacrifice had grown so complicated ec r en 

in what may be termed the early Rg ve d ic age that 

it required the services of seven Rtvijs or sacri- 
ficial priests (II, I. 2), Dak$irm [sacrificial priest's 

fee) is deified and identified with [Dawn) 

and in one verse (I, 126. 6) the giver of dak- 
$ipa is thus extolled; lf All kinds [of objects) are 
intended for the givers or dak si 11a ; the Sun in 
heaven shines rot the givers of dak^ina ; the 
givers of daksina attain long life and immortal- 
ity. " The way in which daksina is spoken of 
in this and in the other hymns indicates that the 



giving of daksina, that in to say, the employment 

of sacrificial priests, was an essential part oi a 

sacrificial ceremony in the Rgvedic age. And 
that the office of the priest was in many cases 

hereditary is amply demonstrated by the hymns 

of what are called the family books of the Kg- 
veda — the eight mnudalns from the second to 



the ninth inclusive, attributed respectively to 

G rtsaraa da of the Bhigu dan, ViSvSmitra, Varna- 
deva of the Gotuina clan , At ri , Blia rad va j a , 



Vasistha Kanva, and Ahgiras and their descen- 



d at) ts . Most of the hymns of the first book are 



attributed to poets of one or other of these clans 
or of other Rsi clans already mentioned. Of 
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course there were exceptions. There is the case of 
Bevapi officiating as the pu rohifct (domestic priest) 
in the sacrifice of his brother Sam tan it (X. 983, 
In the Rgveda itself Devapi is not stated to Ire a 
prince at all. He is called a Kuru prince by 
Yaska and ^antiaka who flourished long after 

y 

Samtanu’s sacrifice celebrated in the Rgvedu. 
The story is thus told by S aimak a in his Ftrhad- 

devata (VII. 155-157 ; VIII. i-G) : — 

“ Now Devapi, son of Rsti^ena, and Samtanu 
of the race of Kuru were two brothers , princes 
among the Kurus, 

lt Now the elder of these two was T>evapi s and 
the younger Samtami; but the {former) prince, 
the sou or Itstisena, was afflicted with skin- 

disease. 

ir When his father had gone to heaven, his 

subjects offered him tire sovereignty. Reflecting 
for but a moment * fie replied to his subjects 1 
‘ ’ * I am not worthy of the sovereignty : let 
Satptanu be your king . ’ Assenting to this, his 

subjects anointed Saiptanu king. 

When the scion of the Kuru had been anointed , 
Davapi retired to the forest. Thereupon Par- 
janya did not reign in (that) realm for twelve 
years. 

J ' Saint aim accordingly carne with his subjects 
to Devapi and propitiated him with regard to 
that dereliction of duty. 

H f Then in company with his subjects , lie offe red 
him the sovereignty. To him h as he stood hum 
bly with folded hands, Devapi replied 




M 
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I am not worthy of the sovereign ty , my 



energy being impaired by skin disease ; I will 
myself officiate, Q king, as you r priest in a sacri- 



fice for rain.' 



c i 



Then Samtanu appointed hi in to be his chap- 




lain {ptt to f d haifa ) and to act as priest 

y&ya). So he (Devapi) duly performed the rites 

productive of rain.’ J * 

This story clearly indicates that the appoint- 
ment of Devapi as priest was traditionally con- 
sidered as something exceptional, and the excep- 
tion pro\ r es the rule. 



Not only was the office of the sacrificial priests 
hereditary in the Rgvedic age, but according to 

traditions preserved in the Taittiriya Samhita, 

certain functions of the office were hereditary 
in particular families. Thus in the Taittiriya 

Samhita {IIJ-5 21) we are told: “ The It^is did 

not see India dearly, but Vasisflia saw him 
clearly. Indra said, * I shall tell you a Brahma na, 
so that all men that are born w r i 11 have thee for 

Hi 

Purohita; but do not tell of me to the other Rsis/ 

Thus he told him those parts of the hymn s ; an d 
ever since, men were born having Vasi^fha for 
their Purohita. Therefore Vasisfiha is to be 
chosen as brahman priest and the (sacrificer) will 

have such offspring. " ' f The same ukky&yika 



* Prof. MacdemelPs triiiidii.lAt.ion. 




hi 






^ iTnrrfn W tfwn: Trarfinq-fi^ ifr™ tht 

’a^l’Jrwl TTWTVr 1%^ *rnq?T * ” 
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(liar rati ve) is told in the Tandy a Mahabrahma da 
(Fafica vi mSa Brahmana XV. 5. 24) iti a modified 

form thus 

" The Rsis did not see Indra with their own 
eyes. Yasistha desired how r he could see Indra 
with Ids own eyes. He saw this Nihavas&man . 
He { Vasts tha) then saw Indra with his own eves. 
He ( Indra j said to him (Vasistha)j ‘ I shall tell 
you a Brahmana text by means of which there 
will he bom Bharatas who will have you fonly) 
as their Purohita ; hut then do not inform other 
B-US that I am Indra. f Indra communicated to 
him this part of the formula- Then were born 
Bharat as who had Vasiptha for their priest.' 1 ® 
The parts of the formula [&omabh&g&n) referred 
to in these texts is <r O sun, thou art bright \ 
I pray to thee for propitiating the gods {raAinir- 
fist tvH /,'$ayam Shi it was the 

knowledge of this formula that enabled the Vasis- 
thas to obtain the monopoly of the office of the 
Brahman or superintending priest. Accord i ng to 

the &atapatha Brahmana it was the knowledge oi 
the expiatory formulas that procured the Va$i$- 

fhas the same monopoly . Therein we are told in 
connection with the expiatory oblations of the 
soma sacrifice (XU - 6. r. 38-41) 



Tsprfir x^rFrasttS^iffr hw* m *n=3wi 



wfwt nr yfif rt^fr 

iiOlhflr unTn 1 ” 



pnur ra^KHTJi urn *'1 w Ml v srran 
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fhe Brahman f superintending pnc$t} himself 
should perform them, and no other than the 
Brahman ] lor the Brahman sits on the r 
{sou tli) side of the sacrifice, and protects the sacri- 
fice on the right side Now as to the 

meaning of these (formulas) Yasistha knew the 



Vital ; 




coveted it. He spake, ' 




thou 




k newest the Vi raj ; teach me it ! f He 
! What would therefrom accrue to me?* 'I 
would teach the expiation for the whole sacrifice , 
I would show thee its form . 1 ..... 



then taught Indra that Vi raj 



The Rsi 
And Indra 



then taught the Rsi this expiation from the Agtii- 
liotra up to the Great Litany. And formerly, 
ind eed , the Vasisthas alone k new these utterances , 



hence formerly one of the 




fa Tii i ly bc- 



► *** 



came Brahman ■ hut since nowadays anybody 
(mayf study them, anybody may now become 
Brahman And, indeed, lie who thus knows 
these utterances is worthy to become Brahman, 
or m ay reply , when ad dressed as ' B rahmau . 

Thus efficacious formulas or hymns were origin- 
ally held as patents by the descendants of the 
author and thereby hereditability became an 

essential feature of Vedic sacerdotalism from the 
earliest times. We may, therefore, hold with 




MhcdoneU and Keith “that in the Rgveda 
Brahma na, or Brahmin, is already a separate 
caste, differ! tig from the warrior and agricultural 



* Eigdlitg's translation, Sacred B&oks oi iht d si h Vo] 



XUV, 
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cast es , ’ J * and ' ' that the caste sy stem is one 

that has progressively developed , and that it is 
not legitimate to see in the Rgveda the full caste 
sy stet n even of the Y n] urveda 3 but at the same 
time it is difficult to doubt that the system was 

already well on its way to general acceptance. 1 'f 
Like the tegular vatnas (castes} of later days 

the two sections of the Ary as— the priests and 

warriors— did not consider themselves as off- 



shoots of the same stock . 



In the Rgveda man 



kind in general is described as descended from 
Matin, the son of Vivaivat { sun-god). Rsis des- 



cribe Mann as 



t C 



father Maiiu 



7 P 



1 * 



our 



father " But in spite of this clear recognition of 
Matrn as the eponymous ancestor of mankind, a 
direct divine origin is claimed for most of the Rsi 
dans. The Angirases are called N son s of heaven ' ’ 

(IV. 2. 15) or * " sons of Agni ’ F (X. 62. 5) . Vasi^tha 

and Agastya ore said to have sprung from Mit.ra 
and Vanina (VII. 33 11-13). Regarding the 

ancestry of Atharvan we are told in the Atharya- 
veda (V . ti 1 1}: “ Si nee thou ,0 self- ruling Vanina, 
hasl generated father Atharvan , connection of the 
gods . ' " In th c A Eta rey a B rahmapa (III , 34) Bh rgu 

is called Vlmni, "son of Vatu no." According 

to a legend given ill the Bdiaddevata (V. 97-roi) 
Atri sprang from PrajApati along with Bh r gu r*nd 
Ahgiras. In the same work (V, 143} we are told, 
“The son of Prajapati was Marlci, Marici’a son 
was the sage KaSyapa.'" The only two Rsi dans 



* V&\ iic Indtx 3 il + p. 8r P 



t Ibid. II, P- 250. 
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for which divine origin is not claimed are the 
ViSvamitras and the Kanvas, and there is clear 
traditional evidence to the effect that the founders 
of these two dans originally belonged to the ya jet- 

mam class. The KuSikas or Vi^vamitras were 

evidently a branch of file Bhanita tribe of the 

yajam&m group. In the Aitareya Brahmairia 
(VII, 17.6. 7] Visvamitra is addressed as rajaputra, 

i prince/ and bhafaia-r^abha , * bull of the Bhara- 
tas . ' In the Rgveda (X, 31. 11) Nr$ad is given as 
the name of Kanva' s father. But according to 
the Furanas Kanva was originally a Ksatriya. 
A j amida was a descend ant of Puru , the eponymous 

ancestor of the Pgvedic Purus. “ From Ajacnida 
was born Kanva, from Kanva Medhatithi, and 
from Medhatithi the Brahmans of the Kanva clan 
{ kUtyBiiy anfth) (Visnu F. IV". iq. io). fh ' J In one 

passage of t he Ath arvaved a (II. 2 $) they (the Ka 11- 
vas) seem to be definitely regard ed with hos- 
tility,^ * Of these two groups of tine Rsi clans — 
the one claiming divine origin and the 01 her sprung 
from the yajamaua class— the former formed Hie 
nucleus of the U^i class an d the lat tei were 

by adoption. According to the Rgyeda the 
founders of the Atharvan f Afigiras, Eh rgu, and 
Vasistha clans w’ere the founders of the sacri- 
ficial cult and are required to be worshipped as 

pitrs, manes, Iji one hymn (X. 14) the Angl- 
icises, the Atharvans, and the Bhigus arc called 
‘ ‘ the som a- loving fathers J r and ' 1 the makers of 
the path (pathdkrdvyah ) . ' ’ In another h ymn 



* Vsdic Index, I, p. 134, 
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(X- 15. 8) the Vasisthas are classed in tire same 



category. 



Atharvan is said to have extracted 



sacrificial fire by churning Puskara (VI, 16. 13}. 
fr A Ttsi named Atliarvan first propitiated the 
gods by sacrifi ce ; the gods altd the 13h rgus forced 
their wav (to that place) and learnt the sacrifice 



(X. 92. io). J1 rH Like a friend MatariSvan (wind- 
god) brought this fire to the Bhrjgus (L 60. r},” 
"The Afigiras first prepared food for lndra> and 

worshipped him by offering oblations to the fire 
(1,83.4)-' 3 “ Atliarvan first discovered the path 

by sacrifice (1 . 83. 5 ) . ' ' Similar traditions rcl at- 

ing to Angiras, Ath a rva n and Bingo are also 

found in the Yajnrveda. The only rational inter- 
pretation that these hoary traditions admit of 
is that in the early Vedic age three or four Rsi 
clans „ — the A tigt rases , Atharvanas, Blirgus, and 
Vasistlias— -were regarded as the or iginal R$i clans 

among whom the Vedic sacrificial cult originated, 

and other clans became members of the sacerdotal 



class by adoption. This early Vedic sacerdotal 
class afterwards came to be known as Brahmans, 
In the Parisl^tabhaga of the Srauta Sutra of 
ASvakyana it is said h L< Visvamstra, Jamadagni 
Bharadvaja, Gotama, Atri. Vasistlia and Ka3- 

yapa are the seven Ri?is; the descendants of the 
seven Rsis with Agastya as the eighth are cal led 

their gotras (clans).' ‘ * Of these eight founders 
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of the Brail manic gotras, Bharadvaja is said to 
have been the grandson of Aflgiras [Brhad- 
devata f V. 102) j Gotama also belonged to the 
Ahgira 5 clan ; and JTamadagni was the son 
of Bhrgtr, A tradition to the effect that the 

Brahmanic gotras fall itito two groups, one repre> 
renting the original priesthood acid the other con- 
sisting of priests by adoption, survived down to 



the time of the .Vfah&bl i atata . 



T! l n s 



1 v e a re 



told 



in tlie Santiparvan 17* ift); ' f Originally 

only four gotras arose, O King, viz. Anginas, 

■ 

Kaiyapa, Vasi$tha, and Blirgu. In consequence 
of good deeds, 0 ruler of men, many other gotras 

These gotras are 





came into existence in 
named on account of the penances of those who 

have founded them, Good people use them.”* 

Ycdie legends of the conflict between tire Yasis- 

thas and the ViSvamitras indicate that the E$is 
or priest ’'poeth of tire original gotras (muln-gofraai) 

did not recognise the 
members of the warrior tribes to Rsihood without 
hard struggle Yasi^fha was the priest of Sudas, 
the king of t he Trtsus ai id Bh strata s. Accord i tig 
to a llymn of the Rgveda, Sudas won a great 
victory over ten allied kings with the assistance 
of Vasi^ths- (VII . 1 % }. In the Aitareya-Brahma na 

we arc told that Vasiatha consecrated Sud&s, son 



ms of the aspiring 



# ^F^ifr AR^irffibr <nfiEs 1 

aumvifk wiT-r ^ 1 
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The storv of tine con- 



of Pi ja vana , to so vereignt y . 
flict between bakti, son of Vusistha, and the 
Visvamitras as referred to in the Rgveda ( III . 53 ) is 

thus narrated in the Brhaddevata (IV. nz-rzo) : — 



4 i 



sa cri ft ce of Sad a s 



son (Viivamitra) was forcibly deprived of con- 

He sank down unconscious. Put to 



sciQusness . 



him the Jamadagnis gave speech called Sasarpatl, 
daughter of Brnhml or of the Sun, having brought 
her from the dwelling of the Sun. Then that 
speech dispelled the Kusikas 1 loss of intelligence 

And in the (stanza} r Hither, [upa: iii. 
53. 31) Vi^vamitra restored the Kusikas to con- 
sciousness U iv a bod h a yat , 1 . 




Alld 




at 



heart by receiving speech he paid homage to 

those seers (the Jumadagms), himself praising 
speech with two stands 'Sasarpari' [Sasarpvrlh : 



iii. 53, 15, 16). 




the stanzas) £ strong ' 



i&tkifi r it : iii. A). 17-20) (he 




t he parts 



of the cart and the oxen as he started for home. 
Arid then going home he deposited (them there) 
in person (s vaiarlrcpa). But the four stanzas 

53. 21-24) traditionally 



which follow 



- r l 



(Lll. 



held to be hostile to the V 




Ther 



■ w 




pronounced by Visvamitra, they are tradition- 
ally held to be r imprecations J 




are 



ma 




„ They 

to be hostile to enemies and 
{ahkicii >' ika) incantations. The Vasi^fhas 




will not listen to then) 
Opinion of their 




This is the unanimous 



(cEtrtf'va&O : great 



guilt arises from repeating or listening (to them) ; 
by repeating or hearing (them) one's head is 
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broken into a hundred fragments; the children of 
those (who do sol perish ; therefore one should not 

repeat them.”* 

The hymn (III. 53) read with this passage of the 
BfhaddcvatS seems to indicate that, in a sacrifice, 
evidently horse-sacrifice, performed by Slid as, 
R$is of the Ku£ika family including Visinamitra 
were invited to take part. Sakti , son of Vast&tha , 
the family priest of the king, resented this intru- 
sion and made them unconscious by means of 



a charm. ViSvamitra and his kinsmen were no 

match for Vasi$tha's son in the use of magical 
incantations. But the Jamadagnis, who like the 

Vasisthas, belonged to the older group of R&i 
clans and were as ski 1 fid iti magic, came to the 
rescue of the K usikas . Visvamitt .1 thanked the 
Jamadagnis, started for home in his bullock cart 

and uttered four imprecatory' stanzas against the 

Vasisfhas. Perhaps this led to a sanguinary con- 
flict between Sudas and Vasistha which is thus 



referred to in the Taittirtya Sam hit a (VII. 4. 7, 1), 
' £ Vasistha. when his sons were killed, desired 
that he might beget children and humble the 
sons of Sudas . Then he saw thi s (sat tra cal led ) 



ekoHapaticasadrStm , adopted it and performed 



it. Then he (Vsvsistha) obtained children and 
humbled U te sons of Sndas . " f 



* Macdua^irs Iran station. 

t -TifW thtju't jTur^ii f^s TrwrflB) w?*rfHftr 1 

nwTBfv i**' 
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Same scholars do not admit that there is any 

reference to the strife of ViSvamkra and Vasistha 

iti the hymn. Rut in the absence of a more satis- 
factory explanation vs have no other course to 

follow than to fall back npon the traditional ex- 
planation preserved by Sauna ka and referred to 

by Katyayaua in his Sarvan ukraman i . Yaska 

. 24} also states that r 1 Vi S v amit r a was the 




m coii- 



Pu rol 1 ita 0 f Slid a.sa , sou of Pai j a van a ' ’ 

section with Itgveda HI, 33, The suggestion 
made by Macdonell and Keith* that Visvamitra 
originally held the office of the Pu r oh i ta of Sudas 
and was afterwards deposed by Vasistha does not 
accord with the statement of the \itareva Rrah- 



II Hi on 




Vasistha cohsl- crated Slid as to sover- 



eignty and the statement of the Fancavimsa B r ah - 
mana (XV. 5. 34) that the Bharatas adopted Vasis- 
thas as their domestic priests as soon as they 
came into being- The fact seems to have been 
that the Vasisthns were originally the Fumhitas 
of the Trtsus and Bharatas and so of their king 
Sodas. In the tin it' of Si id as there flourished a 

dan of the 





number of poets in the 
Bharata tribe including Vi 4 va n 1 itra „ who claimed 
the office of the Pli roll ita of their tribal 

■I 

This led to a quarrel with Sakti„ the head of 
the Vasistha elan. Though Sodas was not loth 
to recognize tlieir claims, it were the Saud&sas 
(sous of Sudas) who espoused their cause with 

leal and put to death tli ei r oppouen ts. 



• Vidie Index , it 375-27 i>- 
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The two sections of the sacerdotal class. Brah- 
mans by descent and Brahmans by adoption, were 
of different physical types. In the Rgeeda 

(VII. 33. 1 ) the V asist Eras , who re]? resell t the first 

group, are described as svityam f r white ' t while 
K a n va ( X . 3 r - n), re]? resent mg the seeon d g roup , 
is $ vava or k r§ {ia , ' dark . ' In the Gopatha Brah- 
ma na (I, i. 223} the Brahman's colour is white 



(Suftii i). L he tradition ot the existence of a group 

of Brahmans with white complexion and yellow 
hair survived down to tire time of the gramma- 

{about i 4 o me.) who writes in his 




mn 

Mahabhiisya (on Panini V. i. 115)1 " Penance, 
knowledge of the Veda, and birth make a 
Brahman. He who i> without penance and know- 
ledge of t.lie Veda is a Brahman hy birth only. 
White complexion j pure conduct, yellow or red 

hair, etc. arc also characteristics that constitute 

Bralimanhood/ '* The Brahman with white com- 
plexion and yellow hair seems so strange a being 

to Kaiyata, the scholiast of Fatahjali, that he 




■i 1 . 




him to a pre viou s Cy clc of ex i Silence. 
"White complexion, 



He 



etc. were seen in 



Brahmans who flourished in a previous cycle of 

existence and whose descendants arc rarely met. 
with even now.f 



* r ’ h<t; t BTTH'iiTiriT^ir 1 

v* f ; | 

■4 

TO 33.^4 I^iT! *1 ^* 

1 ? ' 

f “ifltn# ittvto 

4ii«i i;f7T flmPi r V ri £ 7tw"»t ■ ^ b .i! +h1 ??? ^ 
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The second division of the Rg vedic Ar yas, the 



Y adus 





Turvaiss 



, Purus, Druhyus, Anns, 
Bharatas {bhtTr at a jam) and other 

Yajatnatia tribes were traditionally akin to the dark 
section of the R§is, the Xanvas and the Visva- 

mitras, The Kathaka Ssuphita (XT- bf calls the 

'white' (Sukla), the Raj any a ‘swarthy ’ 




(dhSmrtt).* To explain the difference of colour 

of skin and hoi r between the two groups of Vedic 



Aryas we have to assume that the ancestors oT 
the r f wh ite and y cl lo w-h aired 1 f group migrated 
to India from the temperate region in the far 
-North, and the dark section had their home in 
the tropics. There is clear traditional evidence 
in the Rgveda to show that two at least of the 
tribes of the latter group, the Turvasas and the: 

Yadus, came to India from South-Western Asia. 
We are told in one stau za ( VI . 20 , 1 2) : 1 £ Q h ero 
( Indra ) ! wh eu you crossed the sea [ sa m ndra ) , you 
brought Turvasa atid Yadu over the scu. ff Ana- 

ther stanza (VI. 45. 1 ) tells us , 1 c Indra , who brought 

Turvasa and Yadu from afar by his wise policy, 



is our youthful friend." In X.ba. lo Yadu and 
Turva {Turva&a) are called DSsas or barbarians. 
According to some scholars snmmira in the Rgveda 
docs not mean sea, for the Aryas had not yet 

reached the sea, blit only the lower course of the 

Indus. This interpretation of sutnudra may be 
traced to the preconceived notion that the 
Rg vedic Aryas we re a homogeneous body of men 




tWiS l +? d e + , Vr>t Tt, p- 347- aote 3 - 
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who came front the North-West But once this 
notion is dismissed from the mind, there is left 
nothing to prevent us from accepting samudra in 
its usual sense. The sea that lies nearest to the 
country of the Rgvedic Ary as is the Arabian >Sea, 

So if we are to attach any value to this Vedic 

tradition, we are forced to assume that the Yadus 

and the TurvaSas came across the Arabian Sea. 



The evidences contained 



m 









an d 



epic literatures relating to the Indian home of 



one of these two folks, the Yadus, lend support 

to this hypothesis. 

It is generally assumed that the Yadus and 

TurvaSas must have been settled somewhere in 
the Punjab in the Egvedic age In the list of 
tribes dwelling in the laud of the Five Rivers and 
in the valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna as 
given in the later Vedie and early Buddhist litera- 
tures neither the Yadus nor the TurvaSas find 

any mention . Where we re they t hen ? According 



to the MaM'bharata and the 



Pur arias the Satvatas 



or the Bhoj as were a branch of the Yadus, Though 

the Yadus are not mentioned in the Bramhana 

■■ 

texts, the Sat vats and the B ho j a s are. In the 
S a tap atl la Brahma na (XI II, 3. 4. 21) a verse ls 



quoted wherein it is said that Bharata seized the 
sacrificial horse of the Satvats. In the Aitareya. 
Brahma na (VIII. 14) it is said „ l£ Therefore in that 
southern region all the Kings of the Satvats are 
consecrated for the enjoyment of pleasures and 
are called Bhojas." The country of the Satvats 
and Bhojas is called southern region from the 
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view point of the land in the middle (asyO » * 
d hntvayaw madhy&maydm pratisihdyam dtii) or 
the midland where dwelt the Usinaras, the Kurus, 
the Pahcalas and the Yasas. 



The Harivatn&a and the Puranas enable us to 

■fl 

define the early Indian home of the Yadus in the 
south with greater precision. The Kaiivarn£a or 
the supplements ry Ijook of the M ah ab h srata is the 
chief repository of legends and traditions relating 
to the Andhakas and tile Vrsnis^ the two chief 
branches of the Yadu stock. The Harivamsa in 



its presen t. form may not be very old, but it must 
have existed in an embryonic stage even in the 
time of the grammarian Panini. Suffixes and 
accents are as a rule prescribed for names of per- 
sons according to the actual forms of the words 
denoting those names and not according to tribes 
or clans to which the persons named might be- 



long. 



And yet this is what is done by Panini in 



two of his aphorisms (IV. T . it g ; VI . 2, 34.) 



In 



the former aphorism it is prescribed that the affix 

an denoting descendant is added to a word L ' de- 
noting the name of a or the name of a person 

belonging to the Andhaka, Vrsni or Kuru clatis 

and the latter aphorism 



I I 




k d 



The first 



part of a dvant fva compound formed of names 
denoting Ksatriya clans in the plural number re- 
tains its original accent when the warrior belongs 
to the Andhaka or Vr^ni clans.' 1 Panini could 
hardlv have made such rules unless he had before 



him names of descendants of persons of the And- 
haka and Vrsni clans of all possible forms formed 
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by adding an and of <t;: itidva compounds thus ac- 
cented And where could he get materials for such 
lists except in the narrative literature of his time ? 

The Mahabhir ata , of which the Harivamsa forms 

an integral part, is named in the Grhya Sutra of 

A & va 1 Ay an a and in Pauini VI. 2.38. Panini very 

probably flourished in the 





* 



IV 



h eu 





r n.c.. 

traditions of the early Vedic age 

to still survive in the Vedic 




in ay be 

schools. So the legends and traditions relating 
to the Andhakas arid tli-e Vrsnis preserved in the 

H arivam At may be considered as genuine tradi- 
tions coming down from the Vedic age. 

Two conflicting legends arc given in the Harl- 

vamSa relating to the origin of the Yadusor 

vas. In ch apter to Vad u , the epou van on $ ancestor 
of tile Yadnvas, is represented as a sou of King 

Y ay ati of the lunar race. 1 hi i in chapter 94 it is 

said that Yadu belonged to the solar Iksvaku race. 

111c of the Y ad a v as is 

very clearly indicated in this; version of the legen- 
dary history of the Yadava clans and princes, f 

shall reproduce i L in sub s l ante. There was a rat a 

named HaryaSva the sou of 



As the oriental 






in Matin’s 



line. 



Madhumati , da ughter of the demon Madhn, 



was Haiyasva’s wife. He was driven out of 
Ayodhya by his elder brother Madhava, and, at 

the instance of Iris wife. Look 




W 



ith 




father-in-law at 




upura, the chief town of 



* Vide Keith’s Introduction to A itarsya Amnyaka 
(Oxford,, looq), p. - 4 - 
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Madhuvana. 



4 r 



In a short time his (Haryasva's) 



k iiigdom known as Anarta and S an rastra ent ichcd 

In' cattle, and also called Ann pa adorned by the sea 



beach and forest , liecattie very p ro sperotl s . 



f J 



R> 



his queen Madhumati HaryaSva had a Min named 

Vadn,. from whom sprung the Yadava dans, vis, 



Rhaima, Kakkura, IJhoja, Andhaka, Yiidava, 

l> 5 sarlia and Vysnj. Yadu's son was Mfidhava; 

Mitdhava f 5 son was Satvata ; Satvata's son was 
Bhitna, From Satvata one section of the Yadavas 

came to he known as Satvatas and from Bhitna 



as Bhaimas. 



While Bhima was reigning over 



Sumatra, Satrughna, half-brother of Kama, the 
hero of the Raindyann , k [1 led Lava na p son of the 
demon Mad h u „ d cstroyed Madh 1 1 van a r an d tli ere 
founded a new city called Mathura. After the 
death of Satrughna, Andhaka, son of Bhima, 

succeeded him to the throne of Mathura. 

These legends, hv indicating that the Yadavas 

were originnlly settled in Saurastra or the Kathi- 
war peninsula and then spread to Mathura, lend 

indirect support to the Iigvedtc tradition that 



the Y ad 11s „ toe e the 



with the Turvai as , came 



from beyond the sea. 



There are strong evi 



deuces to show that in the sixteenth and the 



fifteenth centuries E.C., in Syria and Upper 
Mesopotamia, there were several colonies of men 
of Aryan speech, some of whom at least wot- 

Vedic gods. In the cuneiform tablets 
discovered at Tell-el- Atnarna in Upper Egypt 

Containing letters from the tributary Kings of 

Western Asia to Egyptian Pharaohs, we find 
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such Aryan names of chieftains ; "Artamanya, 
cliief of Ziriba£am J probably about Basaii ; Bawar- 
zana or Mawarzana (or perhaps Mayarzana) , chief 
of Hazi „ probably to the north of 
£ubandu or Subandi, from Philistsea (of. S. Sw- 
bandhn); &ii ward ata, the adversary oi Abdihiba 
of J erusalem (cf. S. SvitrdaUct) ; Sutarna or ^Sut- 
tama,, chief of M lis Lb Lima, probably in Northern 
Palestine; Yfi&d&ta or WaSdata, probably from 
the neighbourhood of Megidda; ZirdamiaMa, 
probably from Northern Palestine, and so forth. 
The name of the Kassite sun-god ■SuriaJ (cf. S. 
swryff) points to a similar Aryan element to the 
east of Babylonia . 



. „ . , The names of the 

Mitani Kings are ot the same kind. They are 
Sa-iiir-Sa-tar , Artatama, Snttarna, Dusratta (or 
Tusratta) ; Artassnsnara (or A rtaSSuwara) , and 
Matthiaza. ' 1 Regarding the place of the lang- 
uage of these names in the Indo-European family 
Sten Konow observes t ff I think that the explan- 
ation of these facts has been given by Professor 
Bloomfield, who considers it possible that the 
' Mitani and other Western Asiatic Iranoid proper 
names came from a dialect closely allied to Iranian 
but not yet exactly Iranian, i.e. a dialect which did 
not change $ to h.* 1 1 seems as if the change of 

s to fi is not so old as the other Iranian charac- 
teristics. It only began after Iranian branch had 
separated itself from the common Aryan stock 

and did not at once spread over the whole Ira 



man area. 



¥ a 



+ 



* Journal of tfw Royal Asiatic Society 9 tqii, pp, 44-45- 
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Another great discovery, cuneiform writings 
from Boghaz-Kuei, have revealed the religion of 
the Kings of Mitanni, One of these writings em- 
bodya treaty between the Mitanni King Mattiuaza 
and the Hittite King Subbilul luma wherein the 
dieties of the two countries are invoked as pro- 
tectors of the treaty. Among the god s invoked 
by the Mitamuau king occur the well-known 
Vedic names Mitra, Vanina, Indr a, and the 
N&satyas. The Tell-el-amarna and the Boghait- 
kuei writings carry us back to the fifteenth cen- 
tury n,c. With peoples of Aryan speech worst) i]>- 
pi ng Indra, Vanina , and the bUsatyas in 

Mesopotamia in the fifteenth century n.e.,it is 

is ot inconceivable that some among them should 
have found their way to Kathiwar through Kridu 
which had an immemorial coasting trade with 

India,* One probable link of the chain connect- 
ing ancient India with Mesopotamia seems to 

have been discovered . It is the Babylonian seal 

in the Central Museum of Nagpore. Un fortunately * 
as the seal has so long been mistaken for an 
ornament, no record has been kept to show where, 

when, and how it was found. Mr. L. W, King of 

the British Museum, who has deciphered the in- 
scription writes : " The scene engraved on the seal 
represents a goddess standing with hands raised it! 

adoration before the weather god Ad ad, or liis 

West-Semitic equivalent Amurru . , , The inscrip- 
tion gives the owner's name and reads 1 Liburbeli, 

* J, Li Myr« K The Dawn 0/ History, p* 109- 
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the servant of { . , , , The sea! dates from 
about 2 ooob.C. } the period of the first dynasty of 
Babylon." * As the find place of the seal is un- 
known, it is difficult to base any conclusion upon 



it. 



But had not the seal 




a golden handle 
been found in India, and presumably in Central 
India, it could hardly have found its way to the 
Xagpore Museum. The Aryas of the Rgvedic age 
were not unfamiliar with sen voyage. f,; There are 
references/ " observe Macdonell and Keith / L to the 

l rea si 1 res of the ocean,, perha p ] ira rls o r the gains 

of trade, and the story of Bhujyu sectua to allude 
to marine navigation / M There are references to 

sea voyage in the Brahma nas also indicating the 

maritime activity of the Aiyas in the later Vedic 



age. 



In the F an ca vim k- Era km ana (XIV. y. 17) 



it is said, " Those who go to the sea without boat 
[apfavuh) do not come out of that.” £ Again in the 
Altar ey a Brahmaua (VI. 21) we are told, u Know' 
1 hat this tyiship formula is the first among the 

hymns that 1 am to recite. Those who perform 

the annual safrti or Dvadasaha are like men who 

to cross the sea As men who desire to- 
fu! I of provisions, so 

these performers of salra use iris-tup formula/ h § 




cross the sea get into 




* journal of ike Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL X 1 1-914] , 

p. of < 2 . 

f Vedic VoL II. p. 432. 

t " *pr vtariTif *J V *nr i" 

TrrT^rnri qwitiiv ibf&Vm Pseh: vPitiThr 1” 
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So we may assume a eon tinuous maritime connec- 
tion of Aryavarta with Western Asia from the 

]£gvedic period till the time of the Bavcru Jataka 
of the Pali canon. 

The Arya immigrants from Mesopotamia must 

have absorbed a good deal of Semitic blood in 

their Syrian home and %vtrc probably dark like the 
Semites. Tire Purus,. Druhy us and Anus, men- 
tioned in the Rgveda along with the Yadus and T u r- 
vasas, may have come from the same quarters and 
were probably of the same physical type. Tire fair 

and fair-haired invaders who formed the nucleus 

of the ftrahman caste came earlier direct from the 
cradle of the Aryan folk in the far north and 

elaborated the vedic sacrificial cult in their Indian 
home from the prim it i v e worsh i p of I n d ra , V am na 
aud the othe r gods o( u ature . They were probably 
akin to the Athravans and Magi of Ancient Iran, 
for the Iranians, like the Indo- Aryans „ hut unlike 
all other Itido-Gennanic peoples, had, and the 

Far sis still have in their Dasturs, a hereditary 

pri esthood . The ancestors of the Rsi dans p roba hly 

came earlier. When later on the ancestors of the 
Pgvedic warrior tribes entered India and came in 

contact. with the clans, the former recognised 
the cultural superiority oi the latter and accepted 
them as their religious guides. 

Fair and fair-haired R?i dans from the north, 
dark or brown yajamanx tribes from South- 
Western Asia , and the very dark ab origin al Ni Sadas 
we re the ethnic elements out of which grew r up 
the five primary far has or castes, viz., tire Brah- 

3 
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mans, Raj any as (Ksatrivas)* Vaisyas* Sirdras, and 
■NJi&idas. Now the question is, how did this 
transformation take place. The earliest account 
of the origin of varnas is found in the following 

stanzas of the Puru^a hymn of the Rgveda 

fX. go. n-ig) : — 

' ‘ When they divided the Furusa, auto how 
many parts did they divide him ? What was his 



month ? What were Ids arms? What we re his 

thighs and feet called ? 



i i * 1 % 



lhe Brahman was his mouth: of his arms, 

were hi a 




the R&janya was made; the 

thighs; the Sudra sprang from his feet.' ' 

The Vcdic theory of the origin of castes finds a 

clearer expression in a Yajus text (Taifitrlya 
S&m.hita , VII. I . I. 4-6) wherein we read: — 






of offspring [performed 

the Agnistoma sacrifice] and created trivrt hymn, 

\gui a Gayatri metre* Rathantara s&man, 

Brahman among men and goats among brutes 

from his mouth. As they were created from the 

mouth h therefore they are superior to all others. 



r i 



[TJe] created 




hymn, god 




Tristup metre, Vrhat saman* Rajanya among men 

and sheep among brutes from liis chest and arms. 

TEierefore tliev are strong because they have been 
created from strength (strong arms). I He I created 



Saptad a so 




I, Visvadevas among the cods, 



Jagati metre, Vairupa S&man , Vaiilya among 

men and tire cows among brutes f rom the bcl ly . 

As they have been created from the storehouse of 
food ( belly]* so they arc the food (or intended to 
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be enjoyed by others). Therefore they (VaiSyas) 
are more numerous than others (among men) 



because many gods were c reated . 

"[He] created ekavimsa hymn , anus tup metre, 
VaiiSja Saman, Sudra among men and horse 
among brutes from his feet. Therefore the Sudra 

and the horse arc dependent on other (castes). 
As no god was created from the feet, so the Stiff ra 
is not competent to perform sacrifice- A s the 
Shdra and the horse were created from the feet , 



so they live by exerting their feet.' ' * 

Here the four varnas are recognized as separate 
creations of the creator,, differing as widely as do 

goat , sheep , cow and horse; or in the language oi 

natural history. 1 he four varnas were considered 

C : ■ 

as four different species of animals and not merely 
four different groups of the same species. The 
conception that the difference be tween the different 
groups of men is congenital and uot artificial 
was founded on the fact that the earliest social 



groups known to the Ary as,- — the priests , the 
yajantdtuis, and the godless aborigines actually 



* ssrrrfiTTTriTCFT uh fa ifur snjfjr- 

1 irswif brTtirtftfl' 

FRjrm 1 avut: eiTTwi bniiiitfW if 

^wi mu ysminn ttt; 

■aqriTi ^r^fi Frurr^rtei riiwf wfaw 

| ir^ifa'if firTfiwh?r flirty n=sfi I tist jtr 
uwi *i^ui7=rrKi: T^yf iryrnPl y fr^wi fmi jtto 
* rssfr«FTTt ^rfis ^wt f™ipsi i * ^Trfhir ; *nfTrew*iy; i 
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differed from one another in colour ( i-'fli-rr a ) and 
other prominent physical characters. This, 1C the 

sen^e of distinctions of race indicated by differen- 
ces of colour ' to use the language of Risley, is 
c 1 the basis of fact f J in the development of caste 
system. When the slaves came to be recognized 
a.% a separate group termed £ ild ra , and the tax- 

paying subject section of tlie yaj a n u tribes 

as a separate social group termed VaiSya, as dis- 

frotn the ruling or Rajativa section, 




the conception of the identity of racial or colour 
difference and social difference was extended to 



them by fi cti n n , and the Vai ay as and SO dr as were 
recognised as separate varyas ot colours. With 
these two elements , fact and fiction, waft combined 
a third clement., heredity of function, copied from 
the Rsi clans. Colour or race differences, real 
and fancied, together with hereditary function, 
gave birth to the caste system, But as newer 
groups formed or attached themselves to the Arya 
nations, the absurdity of regarding them all as 
distinct colours or varoas was recognized, and the 
theory of varna-Sankara or mixed caste was started 
to explain their origins. 




CHAPTER I! 



Indo- Aryans of the Outer Countries. 

Vedic Aryandom or the country inhabited by 
the people who called themselves Aryas and 
among whom the Vedic civilization originated and 

developed , comprised only a limited portion of 



Northern 




The boundaries of this land in 




■■ 



the Eater Vedic period may be ascertained from a 
list of nations given in the KausTtaki llpan isad 
(VI. I). This list contains the following name 
the U&naras, the Vaias, the Matsyas, the Kurus 

the Pancalns, the Kasis and the Videhas. One im- 
portant name , that of the KoSalas , is omitted from 
this list. The land of the U&Tnaras marked the 
western, boundary of Vedic India and the land of 
the Videhas marked the eastern boundary. From 

Panini {IV. 3. 117-118) we learn that Vahiku 

villages were situated within TJsinara. So U Sinara 
formed a part of Jr not identical with, the Vahika 
Country, According to the Mah^bEiarata (Karua' 
par va u XLV. 40) the land of the five rivers was 
known as the country of the YShikas, Vidcha 
is now represented by Tirhut or North Bihar and 
the KoSi river formed its eastern boundary in 
ancient times. The Aryas who lived within these 
limits were very hostile to the peoples that lived 
around them. In a well-known hymn of the 
Atharvaveda takman or fever is thus addressed 

(v. 22. 5-14);— 
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* r His home Es with the Mttjavants, his home is 

with the Maliavi^as, From the moment of thy 
birth than art indigenous with the Biihlikas. 

c ' To the Gaudhari s , the Mu ja van ts , tls e Aligns 
and the M agad has we deliver over iakrmn like a 

servant, like a treasure," 

Gandhiii is the modem Peshawar d istrict of the 

North-West Frontier Province, and Magadha and 
Anga make up South Bihar, fn the Vratya- bo ok 
of the Atharvaveda (XV) the Magadha or the 

native of Magadha is represented as closely related 
to the Vratya who is there deified.. TEie account 
of the Vratya a? given in the Farieavii nsa Brah- 
maua (XVII. 4) is thus summed up by Keith: 
r ‘ We are there told that they do not practise K. rsi 
[agriculture] or trade, i c, that they are distinct 
in culture from the lhahnianici.il Indians who 
practise in the time oi the Brahma Lias both. 
Moreover they have a different code of law, for 

that is the real meaning of t dandy am dandena 

g h ,■ f n 1 1 t a v ca m nti , and they have d i fferent speech h 

for they Call what is easy to say difficult, a point 
indicating at. the least a Prakrta speech En which 
conjunct consonants had been softened. They 
are described as speaking 1 fik$iUu)acam [the 
language of the initiated] though at Bk$i(a [un- 
initiated], but this characteristic is really un- 
intelligible/'* Tills last characteristic probably 
indicates that the V r aty as had adopted the vo- 
cabulary'’ of the Vedi C religion wh ile retaining their 



* Jottmnl (J / (h , : Royal A atftif Spc&fy, Jpi;) , p. 159. 
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own faith. They had evidently adopted the names 
of the Vedie gods while attributing to them, the 
characteristics of their own gods. That Magadha 

was recognized as the chief centre of 

culture is evident from the fact that in the Srauta 
SOtrasof Katyayana (VUI. b, 28) and Latylyana 
(XXII, 4 ' 22) it is enjoined that after the Vrdtya- 
stonui , a rite that procured the admission of the 

Vratya to the B rah manic fold, his belongings or 

outfit had to be bestowed either upon an inferior 
Brahman or Brahman in name only {brahma- 
handhn) of Magadha, or one who had not given 
up the Vratya practices. This shows that the 

Brahmans of Magadha were looked down upon as 
priests of the Vratya and consequently the mass 
of the population of Magadha were regarded as 

Vratyas . 

In connection with the shape of the burial 

mound f built on charred bones the 
Easterners are called Asuras in the &ntapatha 
Brahmans fXTTf, 8. t. 5) : — c ‘ Fou r- cornered fls 
the sepulchral mound). Now the gods and the 
Asuras „ both of them sprung from Prajapati were 
contending in the (four) regions (quarters). The 
gods d rove ou t Asuras , thei r rivals and cn ernies , 
from the rogioras, and being tegionless, they were 
overcome. Wherefore the people who are godly 



make their burial-places four-cornered 



w 



hi 1st 



those who arc of the Asura nature, the Easterners 

and others f (make them) round, for they (the 



Here 



gods) drove them out from the regions.’ J 
the c Easterners and others’ are evidently the 
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Magadhas, Angas and their eastern neighbours ; 

and differences in the size of the sepulchral mound 

is recognised as a mark of ethnic d i ff erence . + 

In the Smrti literature Magadba and Ahga are 

included among countries migration to which is 

strictly forbidden. Thus Baudhayana ordains in 
his DharmasQtra (In I- 32-33}; — 

1 ' The inhabitants of Anartfa. of Ahga, of Ma- 

gadha > of Saurastta, of the Deccan, of Upuvrit, of 
Sind, and the Sauviras are of mixed origin. He 
who has visited the (countries of the) Arattns, 
Karaskaras, Punches, Sauviras, Vangas, Kalirigas, 
(or) Pranunas shall offer a Pima stoma or Sarva- 
prathid' 

Another law-giver, Devala (as quoted by Vijna- 

ne£va ra on Va j naval kv a 1 1 T . 292 ) , says : — 

“ He who has visited the (countries of the) 

Sindh ms , Sauviras, Suur&$tras, inhabitants of the 

frontier regions, of the Angas, Yangas, Kalingas, 
and AndhraSj should go through the ceremony of 
intiation anew. 1 1 

How this injunction will be violated in the 
Kaliyuga or the iron4»gc is thus predicted in the 

Harivam£a [CXCIV 11199-11203)^— 

|L At that time, owing to the lapse of time, all 

men . having been reduced to poverty, will leave 

their native land with tlieir relatives. Pressed by 

hunger acid fear, taking their children on their 
shoulders, men will cross the Kausiki (Kosi) river 

in haste out of fear. Men will take shelter in the 
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(countries of the) Aflgas, Vahgas, Kaliugas, KaS- 
tiilraSj Mekalas, the caves of the mount Rsika, 
the borderland of the Himalaya and the shore of 
the sea. Men will live in the forest with the 

Mlecchas, ' r * 

These outer countries to which migration from 
Vedic Aryandom was so strictly forbidden formed 
a ring round it. To begin with the east, the Kosi 

(KauSiti) formed the boundary between the coum 
tries of the Videb as and the F u ndras { Varendra ) . 

To the south-east of the Tundras lived the 

Vahgas (Eastern Bengal} and tes the west of the 
Vafigas lay the country of the Su tunas or Radhas 
which is omitted from the lists. The country of 

tire Kaliugas lay to the south of the Rfidh&s and 

that of the Andhras south of the K a 1 i iigas . Da t$i- 
$tUy a o r t he Deccan extended to the west of the 
Kaliiigas, and Saur&stra (Kathiwar), Anartta 
(Gujarat), Sind and probably the country of the 
Sanviras lay to the north-west of the Deccan. The 

Am Has and the Karaskaras lived in the Western. 
Punjab. The following extract from the .VTaha- 
bbarata ( Karpapar va n XLV) adds the Kliasas, who 

» sfT^gJ F-iUeiTT: t 

Tt^r. wRrsaftri rT^T WTjr^fVvjnr i 

ttw; focm k^tt? 1 

ThWf Tnrfv^fti ntt. «qq1f%f!U I 

*rdtTT*ra I 

mfk*\ *afflfc5Wh VTfU i 

mit i 

/hriuomte, Calcutta, iSjSty 
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ft till live on the southern slope of the Himalayas, 

to the list of the Outer nationalities and indicates 
the reason why immigration to their countries was 
fo r bidden : 

*' The lands through which the five rivers flow 
after issuing from the mountain? ate called 

A rat fa' virtuous men should not spend (here 

more than two days.. There are two Pisacas 
called Valia and liika in the Vm&s& (Beas). 



V&hikns are 




offspring. 




The 

1 1 a ve not 



low- 




been created by Prajapati, therefore 
born, how can they know the rule? of piety pre- 
scribed in the sacred books ? One should avoid 
the Karaskaras, Milusakas, 

Karkotas and Yirakas who follow the 




Kcralas 




of 



vice 



I lie Vahikas dwell in the Aratta 
country and the low Brahman? of that country. 



who have 



been living there 



from the time of 



Prajapati, do not either study Veda, or perform 
?a orifice. The gods do not. eat food offered by 

these wicked Vratyas. The Prasthalas, Madras, 
Gandharas, Arattas, Khasas, Vasatis, Sindh us, 
and San virus are mostly very wicked. 

Baudhay ana's statement that the inhabitants of 
Auarta, Anga, Magadha and other Outer countries 

of mixed origin, and tile statement in the 
above extract that the Vahikas were not created 

by Prajapati, clearly 





ate the belief of the 
dwellers of Vedic Aryan dom that the Outer 
nationalities originated from ethnic stock or stocks 
that were quite different from the stock or stocks 
from which they themselves originated and eultur- 
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ally the letter were Vratyas or heathens who had 
not. yet adopted the Vedic cult. 

■The fundamental cultural difference that separa- 
ted the two groups of Indo- Aryan national itics — 
the Inner or the Vedic group and the Outer group 
— in the olden days is still manifest in the differ- 
ent types of social organisations existing among 
the modern representations of the two groups. 
In the Punjab , Rajputana h and the United Pro- 
vince^ and among the countries of the Outer ring f 
in Gujarat and Bibar, the fourfold division of so- 
ciety still survives. Besides the Brahmans and 

the Madras j there are the Rajputs or the Chains 

who represent the ancient Ksatriya order and the 
Vanias who follow the usage s of the Va isyas . Rut 
the social organisation of the Maratha country ,, of 
Orissa, of Bengal and of other countries lying 
beyond „ is of a different type. In these countries 

there are only two orders f rom th e lira 1 itnan ic sta ud - 

T 

point. , — the Brahman and the Sudra. Madhava, 
who flouri sired in the fourteenth century in Vijay- 

nagai\ writes in his commentary on Para&ara Smiti > 

The Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas have totally 
disappeared." Raghunandana, a Bengali writer 
who flourished in the sixteenth century, writes in 
his Suddhitattva ; £ ' The K ja.tr iy ms of modern 

times have been degraded to the status of Sudras. 
Oa account of the abandonment of rites the Yais- 
vas and the Ambajdhas also have degenerated 

| in to Sud ras ]. ” To explain away tire absence of 
regular Ksatriya and Vaiiya orders in the Outer 
count ries the orthodox stud ents of the Brahman ic 
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codes were compelled to assume the existence of 
these orders in the remote past and their subse- 
quent disappearance or degeneration. But if it 
were really so, the K $ a t r i y a and Vaisya orders 
would have been non-existent in Hindus than 

proper, which roughly corresponds to ancient \ edic 

Aryavarta, as well. It is, therefore, more reason- 
able to suppose that the fourfold division of society 
was not indigenous in the Outer countries, but was 
imported from Vedic Aryandom in an imperfect 
form and the Ksatriya and Vaisya usages failed to 
make their way therein. This could hardly have 
been so if the two groups of Indo- Aryans — tire 
Inner or the Hindi usthani group and the Outer 
group — had come of the same stock —if the Outer 

group had been mainly descended from immigrants 

from the Vedic country. 

T he 1 i ng u i st sc d i fforence bet ween the two g rou ps 
of the Indo- Aryan folk is still more significant. 

Sir George Grierson writes : — 

Lt The Midland extended from the Himalayas 
on the north to the Vtndhya Hills on the south, 
and from Sarhind (vidgo Sirhbid) in the Eastern 
Punjab on the west to the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jumna on the east. It thus consisted of the 
Gaugetic Doah L and of the country' immediately to 
its north and south. The population of this tract 
had extended from its original seat near the Upper 
Doah and the sacred river, the Sarasvatl. The 
particular I n do- Aryan dialect of these people deve- 
loped into the modern language of the Midland. 
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s 1 Hound it , on three sidles — west , south, and cast 
— lay a country inhabited , even in Vedic times, by 
other Indo-Aryan tribes. This tract included the 
modern Punjab, Sind, Gujarat, Raj put ana, and 
the country to the east— Gudh and Bihar. R a j - 



put&na belongs geographically to the Midland, 
but it was a late conquest, and for our present 
purposes may be considered as belonging to the 
Outer Band. Over this band were scattered differ- 
ent tribes, each with its own dialect ; but it is 
important to note that a comparison of the 

modern vernaculars shows that these outer dia- 



lects were all more closely related to each other 
than any of them were to the language ol the 
Midland. In fact, at an early period of the linguis- 
tic history of India there must have been two 
sets of Indo-Aryan dialects, -one the language of 
the Midland, and the other the group of dialects 
forming the Outer Band. From this it has been 
argued , and t he contention is 



the results of the ethnological enquiries, that the 




of Indo-Aryan immigration. The earliest arrivals 
spoke one dialect, and the new-comers another. 

According to Dr. IIoc rule, who first suggested 
the theory 

the Punjab like a wedge, into the heart of the 
country already occupied by the first immigrants, 
forcing the latter out ward s in three directions , to 
the east , to the south and to the west, 

Hr The next process which we observe in the 
geographical distribution of the Indo-Aryan 



the latest invaders probably entered 



entirely borne out by 
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languages is one of expansion. The population of 
the Midland increased, and history shows that it 
exercised an important influence over the rest of 

India. The imperial cities of Delhi and Kanauj, 
and the holy city of Mathura . , , , lay 

within its territory.. With increased population 

and increased power it expanded and conquered 
the Eastern Punjab, Rajput atta and Gujarat 

f where it reached the sea, and gained access to 

maritime commerce }, and Oudh. With its armies 

and with its settlers it carried its language, and 

hence in these territories wc hud mixed form of 

speech. The basis of each is that of the Outer 
Baud, but its body is that of the Midland. Al- 



m oat everywhere tl ie nat u re of 1 lu- pSi enomena 



the same. 



In the country near the borders of 



the Midland, the Midland language has over- 
whelmed the ancient language and few traces of 



the latter can he recognized - 



As we go farther 



from the centre, the influence of the Midi at] ri weak- 
ens and that of the Outer Band becomes stronger 
and stronger, till the traces of the Midland speech 
disappear altogether. The present language of 

the Eastern Punjab is closely allied to that of the 
Upper Doab, but it gradually becomes tine I v ahud3 
of the Western Punjab, which has nothing to do 

with the Midland. So the language of North- 



with the Midland. So the language of North 

eastern Eajputana is very similar to that of Agra, 
but as we go south and west we see more and 
more of the original language of the Outer Band, 
until it is quite prominent in Gujarat. Again in 

Oudh, which was a country with a literature and 
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history of its own, there is a mixture of the same 
nature, although here the Midland language has 
not established itself so firmly as it has in the 
west and south- 



** Finally, where possible, the inhabitants of 
the Outer Baud also expanded to the south and 
east. In this way we find Marathi in the Central 
Provinces, Rerar, and Bombay; and, to the east, 
Oriva, Bengali, and Assamese, all of them true 

( hiter languages nn a Fee ted in their essence by the 

speech of the Midland. 



t L *1* 



I lie state ot affairs at the present dav 






therefore as follows There is a Midland Indo- 
Aryau language, occupying the Gangetic Doflb 
and the country immediately to its north and 
south. Round it on three sides is a band of 
Mixed languages, occupying the Eastern Punjab, 
Gujarat, Rajputiina aud Oudh, with extensions 
to the South iti Baghelkhand and CSiattisgath.. 
Again, beyond these, there is a band of Outer 
languages , occupying Kashmir, the Western Pun- 
jab, Sind (here it is broken by Gujarat), the 
Mara tli a country, Orissa, Bihar, Bengal and 
Assam , ' ' * 



This long extract perhaps embodies the final 
classification ol the l«do- Aryan languages and 
therefore deserves careful attention from all stu- 
dents of IndiaEi ethnology aud history. But 
Grierson's reconstruction of the history of the 
Indo- Aryan movements mainly based on. this 
classification can not be reconciled to what we 

* The Indian Empire , Vol I, pp . 557-359, 
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learn from other sources. Grierson's statement 
that in Yedie times there lived in the Punjab and 
Oudh other Indian tribes speaking dialects that 
differed widely from the language of Midland is 
baseless, USitiara, as we have already seen, 
evidently corresponding to the Eastern Punjab, 
formed an integral part, of the Yedie Aryandom. 
In the ethnographical list of the Aitrareya TlrSh- 



niana (VIII. 34) we are told; 



■ 1 



I11 this firml\ 



fixed middle country ( a s y am a h r e tva y cl >?.< madhya- 

maydm. di&i) all the rulers of the Kurus and tile 
Pahcalas, together with those of the VaSas and the 
U^fnaras, are consecrated to kingdom and called 



Rajas. 1 ' 



L C 



I11 treating of other territories 



J J 



as 



Olden berg observes, ,r instead of a y ■■ ■ m , the word 
a U tsyam is used : asyd m eontai 11s a signified nt 
hint that the compiler of the text belongs to this 

territory -’ 1 



corrcs 




The Va£as of the Vedic literature 
to the Vamsas of the Pali, Buddhist 
texts and Vatsya of the later Sanskrit literature 
with KanssnibI as their capital, and their country 
extended as far as the junction of the Ganges and 



the Jumna 



So th at V ed i e M idland as defined in 



the Aitareya Brahinana included the whole area 
where Grierson's Midland Iudo- Aryan language 
is spoken as well as Eastern Punjab or the country 
of the U Sinara s . 



Though geographically outside Vedic Midland , 
Vedic culture flourished in full vigour in KoSala, 
Kasi and Videha and the Brahmans of the K u f u- 
paficalas were held in great esteem by the rulers 
of these countries. The sedm or the twelve 
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years sacrificial session of Prajapati performed by 

file ksis of Naimisa is referred to in the Pahca- 
vimsa {XX V, G. 4) and the JaimiTilyy Brahmana.* 
Kola la was the home of the Ik £vaktis. According 
to the Jaiminiya Upani|?ad Brahmana {IV. 6. I) 
Xing Bhagcratha Aik fv aka wishing to perform a 
wish-fulfilling sacrifice sought the advice of the 

Brahmans of the Kuru-Paficalas . f According to 
the datapaths. Brahmana (XIII. 5. 4. 4} the Kosala 

n 

king Para Atnara Haira ny anabha is described as 
having performed the A Svamedha or horse sacrifice. 

According to the Erhadar any aka arid Kau^ltaki 
Upani^ads, Aja.tasat.ru f King of Xasi > instructs a 
proud Brahman on the real nature of self [atman). 
According to the Fancavimsa Brahmana {XXV. ro. 
17) Naml Sapya, King of VEdeha, attained to 
heaven quickly by performing a sessional sacrifice 

at the place where the Sarasvatl disappears in the 

sands of the desert. The story of the great sacrifice 
performed by Janaka, King of Videha, and 
attended by Brahmans of the KLuru-Paucalas 



where thousand cows were .set apart for the most 
learned Brahman and seized by Yajnavalkya, is 
told in the Jaiminlya (II. 76-77) and the ^ata- 
patha Brahmana (XI. fi, 3; XIV. 6. 1. 9), It is 
highly probable that Yajnavalkya , the founder of 
the Va j aaaaey a school of the Yajurveda, was a 

native of Videha. But he was a pupil of Udda- 
laka Arum, a Pancala Brahman, 



* Journal oj the American .Oriental Society t Vol. 2 & b p r 193 r 

f Ibid. r VoL i& 
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But the reason why Ko£ala and Kasi were not 
considered as holy as Kuru and Pancfila probably 
>vas , that there was a tendency to heterodoxy 

among the inhabitants of these countries. In the 

J aiminiya B rahmapa ( ITT . Q4-^> ) we are told the 
story of a dispute between an Aiksvaka King and 
his priest h Visa Jana. King Tryamna Traivisna 
Aiksvaka was being driven by the latter in a chariot. 
A Brahman boy who was playing on the road was 
rim down by the wheel of the chariot, Then 
there was a dispute between the King and the 
priest as regards the responsibility of the crime. 



■ I 



The two said, “Let us submit the question. 

■» 

To the Iksvak us they submitted the question Tb e 
Jksvakus said, "None other than he w r ho drives 

W /. | ' C J ■ '-J ITP " J J fl ' jfc’jftn 

the chariot is controller of the chariot/ ' It was to 

: “It is thou that hast 



Vi$a that they 




■ I - 



killed him! 



I f- 



Yr£a revived the child with a 



5 j man } but went away in anger. Thereupon 
strength departed from the fire of the Tksvakus and 
consequently they had to recall Vr£a.* As regards 
the heterodoxy of the Kasis we learn from the 




datapaths Brahmapa (XIII. 5. 4. 19) : 

Satrajita performed the Govitiata (form of Asva- 

medlia) after taking away the horse of the Kaiya 
(King); and since that time the KsSis do not 
keep up the (sacrificial) fire, saying ' The Soma- 
drink has been taken from us/ ' 7 f According to 
Jaim atid Bauddha traditions ParSva, the prede- 
cessor of Mahavira and Kassapa Buddha, the 



ibid,, Vol. i&. 



j Eroding ’s traDslatiun- 
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predecessor of Gautama Buddha, were both born 
in Benares. At one time KoSala and Kasi had 
closer social intercourse with Magadha, Anga and 
other outer con nines than with Kuril- Pane ala. 
In the K ftm ay ana (I. 13, 23-28J Vagi st ha advises 

DaSaratha, King of AyodJiyfri to invite the 
of Mithila, Kasi , Kekaya, Anga, Kosala , 3 
the Eastern countries {pracinfin}, Sindhu, Sanvlra, 
Saunistra and 0 &k$in 3 tya to his horse sacrifice. 
It will be observed th at the rulers of K mu- ^tiD- 





eala, Matsya and other countries ot Madbydesa 
are omitted from the list. But heterodoxy and 

absence of social intercourse between the K$atri- 
vas of Kuru-Pancala on the one hand and of 
Kasi-KoSida on the other do not warrant us to 
assume any great linguistic difference in the Vedio 
period. It cs to he noted that Dasaratha's 
domestic priest was a Vasi s tha > a clan that origi- 
nally lived among the Bharatas on the Samsvati. 

The case of Videha or Mithila,, where Maitbili, 

a language belonging to the Outer Band, is now 

spoken y is somewhat different. The following 

well-known legend of the Sat. a path a Brahmana 
(I L 4, I, 14-I”) throws light on the colonisation of 

Videha by the Vedic ftryas: — 

L ; M ath a v a , the Videgha , was at t hat ti in e on 
the (river) Sams vat L lie (Agtii) thence went 
burning along this earth towards the east; and 
G ot am a Kahugaua and the Videgha M a tha v a 
followed after him as he was burning along, lie 
burnt over (dried up) all these rivers. Now that 
(river), which is called bSadauirS', flows from 
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the northern (Himalaya) mountain ; that one lie 
did not burn over. That one the Brahmans did 



not cross in former times , thinking, * Et has not 
been burnt over by Agni VaiSvanara/ 

“ Nowadays, however, there are many Brah- 
mans to the east of it. At that time it {the land 
east of the Sa dan Era) was very uncultivated, very 
marshy, because it had not been tasted by Agin 

VaiSv&naia. 



1 ‘ Nowadays, however , it is very cultivated „ 
lor tire Brahmans have caused (Agni) to taste it 

through sacrifices. Even in late summer that 

(river), as it were, rages along: so cold is Et, not 

having been burnt over by Agni Vaisvanara. 

‘VMathava, the Videgha, then said {to Agni), 

H where a m I to abide ? ' "To the east of thi s 
(river) is to be thy abode 3 ' said he. Even now 
tills (river) forms the boundary of the Ko^al&s and 
Videhas; for these are the Mathavas (or descen- 
dants of M at hava) , J * 



This legend clearly indicates that at the time 



of the composition of the 




Rrab rnana 



it was distinctly remembered that at one time 
Videha lay outside Vedic A t y and om , and that the 
Br&lmiaus and Ksafriyas who introduced Vedic 
culture came from the land watered by the Saras- 



vatl. 



The Brahma nic codes name an inferior 



caste (mixed caste) called Vaideha who are evi- 
dently named after Videha and probably repre- 
sented the p re- Ve d ic folk of the countrv. In the 




* lipgelfjjg’a translation- 
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Vedic literature and the epic Ramayana we find 
Videha ruled over by a line of hereditary sover- 



eigns. 



But a different order of things 



p revaiied 



in the sixth century B.C., at the time when 



Gotaina Buddha flourished. Videha was no 



longer a monarchy > but there had sprung tip a 
number of oligarchies headed by ruling tribes and 
clans within and iti the neighbon rhood of Janaka's 
realm. Chief among these were the Vajjians and 
the L, 5 cell avis of Vesali, the Mall as oi Pava and 

Kusinara, the Bulis of Allakappa, the Koliyas of 

RaniagrStna and the Moriyas of Pipphalivana. 
The Liccliavis ( Ucehi vis) and the Mai las are named 
by Mann (X, 32) among the Vratyas along with 
lire Khasas and the Dravidas. These and the 
other independent tribes of Videha were probably 
akin to the people of the Outer countries and were 
only partially Rrahinaiiised. 

Though Videha, therefore, in spite of a veneer oi 

Vedic culture, was only partially Aryanised, the 

Eastern Punjab on the one hand and KoSala and 
KMi on the other can not be excluded from the 



same ethnic sphere, and it can not be held with 
Grierson that Indo-Aryan tribes who originally 
occupied these areas spoke languages differing from 
the language of the Midland , and that owing to their 
nearness to ' r the borders of Midland , the M id lat) d 
language has overwhelmed the ancient language.” 

To explain the peculiar position of the mixed or 
intermediate Indo-Aryan languages, Grierson as- 
sumes that the population and power of the Mid- 
land increased and its armies and its settlers carried 
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its language to t he Haste rn Punj ab , G u jarat an d 
Oudh. But the Vedic, the PfllhBuddhjst , and 
r Lira me literatures preserve no tradition relating 
to the conquest and annexation of Uitnaraon the 
one hand, KoSala and Kasi on the other, by the 
Kurus, Pah c ala s p Matsyas or Vasas. According 

to tiic Aitareya Brahma na (VIII. 14 ) while the 
kings (rajas) of the Middle country, - of USInara, 
Kuru, Pancala, and Vfi£a h — were consecrated, to 
H ' kingdoms' ' (mjyaya ) 3 in the eastern country 
{prdeyam dm), the rulers (rajas) of the eastern 



peoples , 




the Ko^alas and Vidcha s , — were con- 



secrated to ' £ ejnpi re 1 ' (sfimf^jynya ) . Tliis seem s 
to indicate that at the time of the composition 
of this Brahrnana, the rulers of the East were 
much more powerful than the rulers of the Middle 
country. 

The dynasties and elans that held sway con- 
temporaneously in the Middle and Outer countries 



of Northern India 



according to the 



Brahma nas 



and the Upanisads survived down to about a cen- 
tury after Buddha. Pali texts give a list of six- 
teen powers of Northern India in liuddah's time, 

viz . A hga Magadha , Ka£ 1 . Ko gala , Vaj j i , Mai 1 5 f 



Ceil, Vamsa, Kuru. 




M acch a Sura sen a „ 



Assakil, Avanti, Gandliara and Kumboja The 
Pur anas also bear witness to the same state of 

affairs. After giving the genealogies of the differ- 

■ 

ent dynasties that reigned in Magadha in succes- 
sion down to the last of the Sisunagas the Puranas 

tell us : 

‘ 1 Con tempo raucous wi th these afo resaid kings 
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Jl 

there will be other kings ; all these following 
kings will endure an equal time; namely, 24 
Aikpvakus, 27 Faiicalas, 24 kings of Ka^i, 28 
Haihayas, 32 Kalifigas, 25 As makas, 36 Kurus, 28 
Maithjlas, 23 Surasenas and 20 Vitihotras. All 
these kings will endure the same time/'* 

The tide ot conquest, when it started, started 
not from the west but from the east — from Maga- 
dha, for we are told ot Mahanandin, the last 

^isunaga King of Magadha:— 

“A son of Mahattandiu by a sfldra woman 

will be born a king, Mahapadma {Kanda), who will 
exterminate all k^atriyas. Thereafter kings will 
be of sildra origin. Mahapadma will be sole 
monarch, bringing all under his sole away. He 
will l>e 88 years on the earth. He will uproot all 

ksatriyas, being urged on by prospective for- 
tune. 1 f f 

The Puna uic story of Nandi Mahapadma is not 
a mere fable, but a historical event of very great 
moment. The historians of Alexander the Great, 
who invaded the Fan jab only a generation after 
Nauda, corroborate the story in substance, Alex- 
ander reached the Hyphasis (Beas) towards the 
end of 336 u.C- Beyond the Sutlej lay tire terri- 
tories once ruled over by the Kuril, FaricSla, Mat- 
sya , Vam sa and Ik? v&ku dvn asties . B ut Alex an- 
dei heard not a word about the princes of these 
dynasties. On the contrary, he was informed 

* F arbiter, Tks Parana l V ti of the DyU&stifiS of ihs Kali 
Ags, Oxford, 1913, p. 6$. 
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that the kins of the Frazil f M it gad ha ) was waiti tig 



to offer him resistance with an 



of So l ck)0 



horse, 200,000 foot, 8000 war chariots and 6ooo 

fighting elephants. Where were the representa- 
tives of the o]d dynasties then ? We have no 
other alternative but to accept the Puranie story 
of their overthrow by Nanda of Magadha as genu-, 
jne history. It is corroborated from the south 
eastern side by the 

Kharavda, King of Kalihga. According to the 
Puranas an old dynasty ruled over 




inscription of 




nga con- 



temporaneously with the Siiunagas, and, accord- 
ing to tire Pali Buddhist texts, Dant&pura was the 
capital of the kingdom. In the H&thigumpha 
inscription we are told of King Kharavela that, 

“In the fifth year he had an aqueduct that had 



not been used for 105 veal's since King Nanda {or 
since the Nanda. kings?) conducted into the 

This shows, that Nan da was in posscs- 



city. 



► - * 



sion of KaliiiganagarE 103 years tjefore the fifth 
year of Kharavela 1 s reign. 

The su bj ugation of Vedic Aryan dom by a low- 

>>om conqueror from semi-barbarous Magadha pro- 
bably contributed much more towards the over- 
throw of the Vedic culture than the teachings of 
Buddha and MabavEra, It inaugurated the real 
kal iyuga or iron age , We a re told i n the V i snu Pura* 
tia {IV .24) " When the seven H^is are in Furva&S- 
dha, then Nanda will begin to reign ; and thence- 
forward the influence of the Kali will augment.” 



* Ijuders, List of Brtfhmi ln$crip^iom. No. 1545 
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The Nandas were succeeded by ihe mightier 

Maury as of Magadha who exercised imperial sway 

over the whole of Northern India for nearly a 

century, Then the empire fell a prey to invaders 

from beyond the North-west frontiers such as the 
Yavanas (BactriansJ, Pallia va 5 (Parthians), Tusa- 

ras (YeutisJ and Sakas. 

Then there arose in Magadha a second Maha- 

padma Nanda. We are told in the Parana ; — 
M Of the Mag ad has the king will be very valiant 

Vi&vasphajii . O verth rowing all ki ugs he wi II m ake 

other castes kings t namely f Kaivartas, Pancakas, 

Pulindas, and Brahmans. He will establish those 

persons as kings in v arious countries. Vi sv a spha ni 
is called eunuch-tike in appearance. Overthrowing 
the Ksatriya caste he will create another Ksa- 

triya caste. After gratifying the gods, the pitrs 
and Brahmans once and again, he will resort to the 
bank of the Gauges and subdue his body ; after 

resigning his body he will go to Indra's world.' : * 

Though no contemporaneous record bearing 
witness to the existence of this king has hitherto 
come to light, yet his account given after the ac- 
counts of the historical Andhras, AbhJras, arid the 

foreign dynasties and immediately before those of 
the historical Naga and Gupta dynasties, can not 

be treated lightly. The founders of the Gupta 

empire were also natives of Magadha, and owed 
their elevation to an alliance with the Licchavis 
of VaiSali. The only native of the holy Madhya- 



* The Parana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Jgf , p- 73, 
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deSa who ever succeeded in subduing the whole of 
Northern India was Harsavardhana of Thane£vam 

and Kanauj . After his death his empire broke up 

into small kingdoms which lasted til! the Mussul- 
man conquest. It was not, therefore, the con- 
quering armies of the Midland , but the armies ami 
settlers from M a gad ha and other Outer countries 

that carried their languages to Oudli and other 

plac es where ni ixed languages are now spoken . 

To the north-west and the north of the Mid- 



land lived the KhaSas w hose early history is thus 
summed up by Sir George Grierson: — 

' £ We gather t h at accord ing to the most ancient 
Indian authorities in the extreme north-west of 
India, on the Hindu Kush and the mountainous 
tracts to the south . and in the Western Punjab 



there was a group of tribes, one of which was 
called Khaia, which were looked upon as Ksatri- 
yas of Aryan origin. These spoke a language 
closely allied to Sanskrit, but with a vocabulary 
partly allied to that of the Iranian A vesta, 

^ It is p robable th at they occup i ed an important 

position in Central Asia, and that countries, places 
and rivers , such as Kashm i r , Kashgar in Cen tral 
Asia , an d th e Kashgar of Ch i t ral were na med afte r 
them. They were closely connected with the 
group of tribes nicknamed £ Pi Sachas ' or 1 can- 
nibals ' by Indian wr iters, and l>efore the sixth 
century they were stated to speak the same langu- 



age as the people of Balkh 



At the same period 



they bad apparently penetrated along the south- 
ern slope of the Himalayas as far east as Nepal, 
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and in the twelfth century they certainly occu- 
pied in considerable farce the hills to the south „ 

south-west and south-east of Kashmir/ 1 ' * 

Not only social institutions t and language r but 
an important physical feature also — the shape of 
the skull — lends support to the testimony of the 
Sruti., Smrfij and Purana, that the fndo- Aryans 
of the Outer countries originally came of an 

ethnic stock that was different from the stock 

from which the Vedic Ary as originated. Long 

heads preponderate in all ranks of society in the 
provinces tliat now represent the ancient Vedic 
Aryandom and among the Maithil Brahmans of 
Bihar with only 25 per cent of medium heads and 
I'j per cent round heads, f But among the typical 



* Indian Antiquary, vol. p- 150- 

t SHMiflotry of tfumurtmtl;!* <}l itea4forius of typical fiin tii- 
stav i Castes. 
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castes of the Outer countries there is a prepon- 
derance of medium and round heads indicating, 
roughly speaking, an admixture of 50 per cent 
round heads, with the exception of Bihar who re a 
larger percentage of long heads as well as the 
survival of the four-fold division of caste, are due 
to the absorption of larger Midlandic elements,* 
Other Indian peoples among whom broad or 
medium heads are present iti as large numbers as 



Km 

WtlLi the exception of the Maitbii Brahmans of tli-e pre- 
vious tabic auri the PasdLtya Vaidik Brahmans and the 

Uttararadhlya K ayaathas o£ tha following tabic all other 

figures are taken from Sir Herbert TlisEcy's Tribes and Casks 
of j Ben-got atid People In din. 
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among the Indo- Aryans of the Outer countries are 
the Telugu, the Kodagu and the Canarese-speak- 
ing papulation at the Deccan. After analysing 
the head-measurements of the population of the 
different linguistic areas of the Madras Presidency. 

Thurston writes 

f * I am not p repared to hazard any new theory 

to account for the marked difference in the type of 

cranium in the various areas under consideration, 

and in ust content myself with the observation 

that whatever m ay have been the it] fiucnce which 

lias brought about the existing sub-brachy cephalic 

or mesaticephalic types in the Northern ateaSj this 

influence lias not extended into the Tamil and 

EflB ■ ■ ■— — u m* * 

Malay alatn countries , where Dr avid i an man remains 
dolicho or sub- dolichocephalic.'' ' * 

The speakers of Tamil and MalaySlam languages 
of Southern India who represent the ancient Cholas , 
Fandyas, and Keralas, are long-headed > and so arc 
the tribesmen of the Ni^ada stock So to account 
for tine presence of round and medium-headed 
elements in such faigc numbers in the population 
of the ludo-Aryan Outland we are constrained to 
assume the immigration of round-headed and 

med ium-headed tribes who have commingled with 

tile long-headed men of Nisada f Vedic Arya, and 

Tamil stocks in different proportions in different 
parts of the wide area inhabited by them. 

Physical characteristics, and, particularly the 

head index, do not find recognition in certain 



Casus fitp.'i Tribts v ; Swtitem India, VoE, I. 
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quarters as tests of physical relationship. Mr. 
O'Malley writes: — 



'■* Of late years anthropometry as a test of race 



has begun to fall out of favour. Professor Ridge- 



way considers that physical type depends far more 



on environment than on race. ‘ hrorn the evidence 



already to hand there i s h igli p rotaabi Jity that inter- 
marriage can do little to form a new ra c e , unless 

the parents on both sides are of races evolved in 

similar environments.' Elsewhere he points out 
that ‘ as the physical anthropologists cannot agree 

upon any principles of skull measurement, the 

historical inquirer must not at present base any 

argument in this class of evidence.' Another 

writer (Professor Homersham Cox) remarks : — 

L Neither cephalic nor nasal index is of much use 

in determining race. The truth is, the method on 
indices has been thoroughly discredited among 
anthropologists and were it not employed in the 

r People of India/ a book published in iqo#, we 

should liav r e supposed it had no longer any 

followers / . . r r - . His ( Prof. Ridgeway " s) views 

appear to be confirmed by the recent discoveries 

of Walcher, who has drawn attention to the 



changes which can be made in the shape of the 
skull of newly-born infants by inducing them to 
tie constantly on the side or on the back , accord- 
ing as it is desired to make the head long or 

short. 1 " * 

■ 



* Census of / n d ia ib}il ? Fuf> Bengal 7 Bihar atui Orissa 

and Sikkim, Pari L Report by S-S. O p Holley P Calcutta, 

K 3 I 3 , p . 517- 
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Regarding the recent discoveries of Walcher it 




changes in the shape of the skull of newly-born 
infants, there is no evidence to show that in coun- 
tries where long-heads predominate t.he infants are 
deliberately and invariably made to lie on the std e , 
and in countries where short heads predominate 
the infants arc similarly made to lie on the back. 
Students of physical anthropology do not seem to 
have taken serious notice of the views of the two 
other authorities cited by Mr. Q ' Mai ley , but h a ve 
gone on with their researches as before. We are 
here mainly concerned with one physical charac- 
ter, the shape of the skull as indicated by the 
cephalic index j as a test of race. The influence 
of environment on the head-form lias been a sub- 
ject of keen controversy in America. I reproduce 
Dr. W. L. H. Duckworth’s summary of the diSr 

ciission : — 

* r The contribution to the stud y o f environment 
provided by Dr, boas in his report on the immi- 
grants into the United States deserves special 
attention here. Two striking announcements are 
made in that report. In the first place, it is claimed 
that in regard to liead-fo r m , the o If s p r ing of immi- 
grants stand in distinct and even marked con- 
trast. to their parents. Again the data are said to 
show that a change in every case takes place in 
the direction of convergence towards a common 
form or type. So that whether the parents them- 
selves be of long-headed or of the bullet-headed 

type, these characteristics are not transmitted. 
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The offspring tends towards an intermediate form. 
Envi ron merit is made prominent in tlie specu- 
lations as to the influence determining these results. 



The latter are extraordinary for two reasons. 
First on account of the acting force , and again for 

the rapid tty with which it acts. Acceptance of the 

conclusions in such a matter must depend on the 
nature of the evidence f including inti? alia the 
method of collection and the actual numerical 



differences shown by the figures. Having regard 
to such points j the severe criticism which has been 
passed on these statements is not without justi- 
fication, and it is clear that further support is 
needed before anything like complete recognition 
can be accorded to the conclusions.” * 



The anthropological history of Europe, oi which 

Prof. Arthur Keith has given a luminous summary 

in his Presidential Address delivered to the Royal 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 

Ireland {on January zffth, 1915) furnishes unerring 
testimony of the value of head-form as a test of 
race. This history covers a period of 4000 to 5000 
years and is thus put in a nutshell: — 



* r In the first place we have clear proof that at 
one time — some 4000 or 5000 years ago — the 
round-headed stock did b rcak th rough and reached 

the western shores of Europe. It leavened Eng- 
land, but became submerged] it met a similar 
fate in Western Germany and in Holland. In the 
earlier centuries of the present era the long-heads 



The Britan * Ytar fiook r 1913,, p. 155. 
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iti North - West e 111. Europe must have undergone a 
recrudescence in numbers and in power. They 
broke eastwards in the plains of the Vistula and 



the Danu be : they 




their speech on the 



conquered peoples, but the vanquished imposed 
on them their features of face, head, and body. 
They broke westwards in France and lost both 
their tongue and their head- form; they crossed 
the North Sea and kept, both their tongue and 

their shape of head. J * * 

Sir Herbert Risley traces the round-headed 

elements among the Gujaratis, Mara this, and 
Coorgs to Scythian admixture ; and those among 
the Bengalis and Qriyas to Mongoloid admixture. 



The Central Asian nomads who followed the Bac- 
triatis and Partisans to India in the centuries im- 
mediately preeed ing and succeeding the Ck ristian 
era and are generally known as In do -Scythians con- 
sisted of &aka and Yeuti or Tokhara (Skt . Tusara ) 
hordes. The history of their dominion in India 
is involved in obscurity. But it ts possible to 
distinguish two different phases of Indo- Scythian 
rule. First, the dominions of the Ksatrapas or 
Satrdps of North-Western and Western India who 
were the representatives oi Parthian suzerains ■ 
second , the empi re of the Kuslian branch of the 
Yeutis. The inscriptions of the K satrap as and 
Mahaksatrapas of North-Western India have been 
discovered at Taxilaand Mathura, and their coins 
h ave been found in the Pun j ab and in the western 



* The Bronte-Age Invader? of Britain 
aiy II, ^915, pp. 660661. 
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districts of the Agra province. Saka~Parthian 
dominion iti the North-West was probably over- 
thrown by the K ush an branch of the Yeutis. 
We know the names of no less than seven Kushan 
k ings from their coin s and inscriptions. I nscrip- 
tiotis dated in the reign of Kanisbka have t>ecn 

found as far east, as Samath, and, according to 

tradition, his kingdom extended as far as Fatal] 
p utra in Magadha An inscription dated in the 
reign of the Kualian King Vasashka has been found 
on a Buddhist statue at SanehL* Coins of the 
Keshan Kings have been found all over Northern 



India. 



These 




were evidently 



round-headed, But the Indo-Scythian strain lias 
failed to modify the physical type of Hindustan 
which is predominantly long-headed* This is no 

doubt due to the fact that Indo-Scythian invaders 
were too small in number to produce any impres- 
sion on the physical features of the general popu- 
lation that absorbed them. If this was the cast; 
in Northern India, it cannot be assumed that the 
Indo-Scythian s who invaded Western India and 
the Deccan modified the physical character of the 
long-headed Dravidian or Nisada aborigines. Iudo- 
Scythlan Ksatrapas ruled over Gujarat and part 
of Malava for above three centuries beginning 
from A.D, 78 , but their dominion farther south 
was short-lived at id intermittent. Both Northern 

Kotik an and Northern Mahara^t.ra were in posses- 
sion of tile KsaharAtas under Nahapana (aui. 



+ Journal of Ike Rvyo! Asiatic Soctefy t 1903? p- 3 ^ 5 - 
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119-124) and were then re- conquered by the 
A ti db ra King Gautam iputra. Northern MaliS- 
rastra, continued under the Audliras till it parsed 

into the possession of the Abhlras early in the 
third century A.B. Mali ak sat rapa R udrad&tnan 

conquered Northern Kottkati about A.n 150 ; hut 

it was recovered hv the Andhra King 
{a.d, 169- ipS), The ludo-Scythianswbo held only 
the outskirts of the Dcccan for such short inter- 
vals caiii hardly be regarded as the ancestors of 
the vast broad or medium-headed population or 

the entire table-land. We must therefore reject 
Risley's Indo-Scy t bian theory and trace their 

origin to bra chyoephnl ic hordes who migrated in 

large numbers in the prehistoric period and by 

intermingling with the Nisada, Dravidiau, and 
Vedic Aryan t elements produced the hybrid popu- 
lation of Gujarat, Mahara^tta, Coorg > Karris ta 
and Andhra ( Telugu Country), 

From the same group of prehistoric immi- 
grants are derived the round-headed and medium- 
headed elements in the population of Bihar, Orissa, 
and Bengal. Mongoloids are not recognised as 
autochthones in India but are immigrants * and 
Risley f s theory of Mongolo-Dra vidian origin of 
the Bengalis and Oriyas involves the assump- 
tion that Mongoloid invaders preceded in large 
numbers the carriers of Aryan speech and culture 
in Bengal and Orissa. But neither the physiog- 
nomy of the bulk of the Bengali and Oriya folk. 




* The Indian liyttpirn^ Vhj ] . I, p, ^4. 
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nor the legends a 1 1 <1 traditions relating to their 

support this hypothesis while legends 



« >ngm , 

and traditions bearing testimony to 

affinities are well-known relating to the . 






and Assamese among whom men with Mongo- 

physiognomy still predominate. According 
to the Svayambhu Pu r n a and the local annals 

the valley of Nepal was originally a lake called. 

KaHhrad&Qt L dark lake ' . Manjudeva (Bodhisatvo 
Mahjtisrl or Manjughosal came from China with 
a bodv of Chinese {cijuidc&aiamamisak'i , drained 




the lake by cutting out a passage „ and colonized the 
valley with his followers. He also imported from 

China a prince named Dharmakara anrl made him 
L he ruler of the Chinese colony. 

strong resemblance to the legends contained in tire 

-V da mata relating to the origin of the ]topulation 

of Kashmir winch i J1 lit referred to presently. 

According to tire Ktifikii-Piirtiya ( XXXI X . 104) * , 
K aj n am pa or Assam, hounded on the west by the 
Kara toy a , w r as i nh abi ted 4 f by powerfu ! . cruel , 
uid ignorant Kiratasd' Xaraka h a demon, with 

the help of Vis mi, drove out the Kiratas and estal> 




Brahmans well versed in 




Ve 




and 



t 



ither cartes in Kamarupa. But P uranic legends 

elating to the origin of the people of Anya (south- 

Bihar), Kaliuga (Orissa), and the three 
orjs of Bengal — Pundra iVareudra), 




mam 




Sulim a (liaclha) and Vahga (Eastern Bengal) 
-now nothing of Chinese and Kirata immigrants or 



p I’uldislied h\ K&euiaifflja, 3 imvil>ay. i -S 14 
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aborigines. According to these legends as told in 
the HarivarnSa {chapter 31}, in the line of Pihru, son 

of Yay&tl , there was a king named Bali who had 
five sons, — Ahga, Vahga, Kalihga, Suhma and 
Pundra. The fn'e kingdoms ruled over by them 
came to be known after them. 4 1 Anga was first 
born, then Vafiga, Suhma, Pundra and (Calihga. 
These are called Baleya Ksatiiyas. Baleya 

Brahmans on earth are also his descendants. 

O Bharata, Brahma, being pleased with him, 

granted him this boon . . Here you will estab- 
lish the four permanent castes ,' f * These verses 
aiso occur In the M a tsva Purina (48. 24-28). 

Vayu Purana (99, 27) says of Bali, 14 lie gave 

birth to sous that created the four castes on 
earth/' f These legends also throw light on the 
question of the origin of caste in the Outer 
countries. 

Head-form alone, unless accompanied 
Mongoloid characteristics, can not be accepted 
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as a sign of considerable Mongolian fit rain, for 

all the Mongoloid tribes within the Indian border 

are not round-headed. Among &-1 tunic members 

of the Abor tribe measured by Messrs. J, Coggiu 

Brown and S, W. Kemp, yz per cent arc long- 
headed and only b per cent are round-head.* 
The Koch PaJiva and the Raivamsis of Northern 



Bengal, 



hose physiognomy displELys Mongoloid 



traits, are evidently the descendants of Mongoloid 
invaders from the Himalayas nr the Brahmaputra 
Valley who settled in the historic period. To 

account for tine linguistic, social ? and physical 
differences between the Hindusthanis on the 
one hand and the In do- Aryans of the Outer 

countries on the other, we have to assume the 
immigration of round and medium-headed in- 
vaders of Aryan speech in the pre-historic period. 

Now the question is, wherefrom did these pre- 
historic round-headed Aryan invaders cosiie? 

The home of the round-headed Aryans is riot 
far to seek. Beyond the Indus, in Baluchistan 
and Afghanistan, live the Ralueh and tire Pathans 
who are Aryan tti speech (Iranian) and medium- 
headed. Sir Herlrert R isley classified these Baluch 
and Pathans as Turko- Iranian type oh the assump- 
tion that the dolichocephalic elements among 
them are of Iranian stock and the brachy cephalic 
elements Eire of Turanian slock. But the physical 
anthropology of the Pamirs and Chinese Turfcistan 
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as gathered from data collected by Ujfalvy and 

Sir Aurcl Stein indicates that we need not lay the 

■ 

Turks, the Scythians, and the Mongol ians under 
contribution to explain the presence of broad 
or medium heads among Outiatidic In do- Aryans or 

I ndo' Afghans. The final conclusions from these 
data are thus stated by Mr. T. A. Joyce*: — 

' H To sum up , the measurements show that the 
majority of people surrounding the Taklainakan 

desert have a very large common element . Further , 
this element is seen in its purest form in the 




a relationship with the Galcha proves that, the 
basis of the Takla makau population is Iranian (?). 
At the North-Western edge of the desert an intru- 



sive el era etit , whi eh can be sha r] riy d i detent ia ted 
from the Iranian (?}, makes its appearance, t.he 



T u rk i el en sen t . li esi rl es tins there seem s to be some 
common bond between the peoples of the desert 
and of Tibet. This probably means that, the 
Iranian (?) element lias penetrated to Northern 
Tibet, though it is not unlikely that Tibetan (mod:i- 
fi'ed Mongolian) ini luenee has been exercised , to s light 

upon the desert 

relationship with Tibet required confirmation by 

more measurements taken in the latter conn try - 

In the Pamirs is a series of tribes, who, though 

chiefly of Iranian (?) stock, begin to exhibit slight 

traces of Indo- Afghan blood- In at least one tribe. 




peoples. In any case the 



* fou n £ .:u' of the Royal A nthro p o to gical i nstii it t£ h ] q i z , jvp r 
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the Kafir , these traces an; considerably more 
than slight. The Chitrali also seern to stand in 
closer relationship to an Indo- Afghan people {but 

a rather specialized Indo* Afghan people) than the 
other Pamir tribes. Some admixture has taken 
place between the Turk a and Desert folk. In the 
case of Aksu, the Tnrki element predominates. 
In the case of Niya and Keriya, who should be 
classed as rather aberrant members of the Desert 



group, it seems probable that their departure from 
the North is due to Turki admixture. Faiz&b&d 
appears to be a mixture of all three groups, Pamir, 
Turki, and Desert; and this is what might, be 
expected, the root stock of tin- population would 
thus be Iranian (?), though it has been exposed to 
Turki influences since In do-Scyt Irian times and 
has thus become somewhat mod ified In the East . 
Chinese influence begins to make itself felt, but 
only over a very restricted area. Kami, Turf an , 
and Korla have been thus affected , and it is not 
unlikely that the desert people have had some 
corresponding, though perhaps slight, effect upon 

the population of Nan- lino and Tun-huang 

The gTeat differentiation of the Chinese and 

Turki groups is interesting, since both are regard- 
ed as i Mongolian/ It is evident that they 

belong to widely different branches or the .M on go- 

race, and it must be concluded that the 

Turki are allied to the Southern Mongolian 

„ - „ , , . . If this is so, and the Turki peoples do, in 
fact, contain a large Southern Mongolian element, 
their stature has been greatly increased in the 
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course of their wanderings, by contact > probably, 

with Iranian (?) peoples . This leads us to tfo e ques- 
tion to what extent we may regard the Turkt as 
a distinct branch of Mongolians, and whether it 
would not be more correct to look upon the vari- 
ous tribes which fall under this heading as being 
originally mixtures, in varying proportions, of 
Mongolian and Iranian (?)elements, which time has 
reduced to comparative homogeneity. Finally, 

the point which emerges most clearly from the 

welter of measurements and descriptive data 

contained in this paper is this : that the original 



inhabitant of the Pamirs and Takla-Makau l^eseri , 

including the cities now buried beneath the sand , 
is that type of man described by L&pouge as 
Homo Alfiintts f with, in the west, traces of the 
I rid a- Afghan ; and that the Mongolian has bail 

very little influence upon the population. In 

using the Homo Alpinus term, I wish it to be 
understood that I employ it merely as the name 
of certain type already described , and not netes- 

sadly imply that the actual population of the 

Alps is closely allied to the population of Chinese 



Turkistati. 



r 



In conclusion I will quote from my previous 



paper (already cited) the 
types : 




of these 



fl I, A white- rosy race, very brachy cephalic, 

stature about the average, with thin prominent 
nose, varying from aquiline to straight, long, 
oval face, hair brown, usually dark, always abun- 
dant and wavy 



(I think this should now be altered 
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to curly), eyes medium in the main. This is La- 
pouge’s Homo Alpiuus, 

“ 2 . A race, also white, but with a slight ten- 
dency to brownish , also very b ra c hyceph a 1 ic and 
with stature above the average, nose broader and 
usually straight, cheekbones broad, hairs straight- 
er, darker and less abundant, eyes dark. The 
' Turkish s race. 

<l 3- A brown mesatioephalic, tall type, thin, 
prominent and aquiline nose, long, oval face, 
black, wavy hair, dark eyes. This race may be 

termed the Indo Afghan,” 

From this classification of the physical types of 
Chinese Turk is tatl and the Pamirs, it is evident that 
iu the pit-historic period the Takla-Makan desert 
and the Pamirs were inhabited by a very bracliy- 
ceplialic population of Aryan or Indo-European 

speeds. Mr. Joyce calls this root stock Iranian. 

But several documents written in the language 

spoken in Chinese Turkestan that have been un- 



earthed indicate that the language spoken in tile 
ancient king do ms of Kliotanand Kucha was neither 



I Lido- Aryan nor Iranian. 



Some savant* designate 



t his language ' £ Tokharian ' f (A and B). The 1 B f 

dialect of the Tokharian language was spoken in the 

small kingdom of Kucha in the seventh century 
a.i>. Professor Sylvain Levi names this dialect 



Kuchcan, and about its place in the Tndo- Euro- 
pean family he writes, “One would expect the 
Kuchean to he intimately connected with the 
Aryan languages of Iran and India. Not at all. 



Special features shew its near relationship to the 
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Western languages of Europe, particularly Ttalo- 
Celtic.'** In the North-Western Frontier Pn>- 
vince and Baluchistan this Homo Alpinus type 
lias been modified into medium-headed Indo- 
Afghan by contact with the long-headed Vedie 
Arya and the Avestic Ary a on the one hand, and 
the Dra vidian , whose language, the Brahui, still 
survives in Baluchistan, on the other. In India 
the same type has been turned into the mesati- 
cephalic Indo- Aryan of the Out land by Nisada, 
Vedic Arya, and Dravida, admixture. 

According to Hoernle’s theory adopted by 
Grierson , the Indo Aryans of the Outer countries 
came earlier and the inhabitants of the Midland 
represent the latest wave of immigration. There 

is no clear evidence to show that the Magadhas, 

the Angas, and tire Pundras preceded the Vedic 
Aryas. It b more reasonable to suppose that 
when immigrants of the Homo Alpinus type 

entered India they found the middle portion of the 

Gatigetic plain in possession of the Vedic Aryas, and 
therefore the first batch found their way to the 
lower Gangelic plain ( Bihar} across tine tableland of 
Central India. Other bands, the Ra$tikas or Rat’ 

tas after whom Mahara^ra atid Saurastra are 

named, wandered into the Katbiwax Peninsula 

■ 

and the Deccan. 

A later wave consisted ot the Vahikas of the 



Land of the Five R i vers who ate ref e rred to in t he 



Satapatha Brahman a {L 7. 



5. 8} as worshippers 



* JtiHfn&t of ike Royal A static Society , T 914 . P- 959" 
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of Rudra under the n a n i e of Bhava, The latest 
wave b represen ted by the speakers of what G rie r- 

son calls t he modern Pisaca la nguages f — the K ash- 

niiriSjthe I)amds,andthc Kafirsof the Hindukusb. 
The legends of NiLmiifa enshrine the traditions of 

the movements of the different strat a of the popu- 
lation of Kashmir, Like Nepal, Kashmir was 
originally a lake called SatTsara. The Nagas with 
Nila their king lived in this lake, Siva drained off 

the water of the hike and produced Kashmir. 

Kasyapa, Nila' s father, peopled Kashmir with gods 
and goddesses as well as Xagas. lie wished to 
introduce men, but the Nagas objected to their com- 
pany, Kasvapa cursed and condemned the Nagas 

henceforth to dwell with Pisacas. Nila interceded 
on 1 >eh til f of the N^gas. Kaiyapa said there was 
an island, six yojanas in area, in the sand ocean. 
Fierce Fisacas, Yaksas, and Dai tyas lived in that. 

island- Rvery year Nikumbha, the King of the 
Pisacas, would lead five c no res of PiSacasto Kashmir 
and live there six months. The Xagas would live 
with men for the remaining six months. Regard- 
ing the ethnographical significance of these legends 



Grierson writes: — 

' ‘ By the expression ' an island tn the sand ocean ' 
to the north of Kasmir, the Nilamata can only 
mean an oasis in the Central Asian desert lately ex- 
plored by Dr. Stein That these mytho- 

logical Nagas- represented an actual people lias 
never, I believe, been doubted ; and here, in the 
Nilamata, we see them described as the original 
inhabitants of Kasrnir, and as half conquered by 
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Pi saca invaders from an oasis in the Get) tral Asian 
desert. If we now turn to the SGryugarbha Sutra 

of the Mahasamii ipata , the Mahatmya of Khotan, 

we find the satne story repeated. The Yak^as fi.e, 
HisSeas) are again brought into prominence as 
supersed i ng the N Elgas . The latter refuse to accept 
the charge of the twenty holy places of Buddhism. 
The Yak^asthen accept the responsibility of nine- 
teen, the twentieth, Gosringa in Khotan, being left 
to the Nagas." '* 

Regarding the Nagas , Grierson adds inanote L 
,L I am inclined to believe that they may have 

been the ancestors of the Non-Aryan inhabitants 

of Hunza-Nagar, whose language, Bunisaskl, has 

not yet been identified as belonging to any known 
family of speech." The Pisaca characteristics are 
not confined to the dialects of Kashmir and Hindu- 
kush but are found in most of the Outer Indo- 
Arvan languages. Grierson writes : — 

(l But there are traces of the former prevalence 

of these languages over an area much wider than 

North-Western India. The Kba&a languages of the 
Western I 1 imalay a as far as Kumaon present man y 

peculiarities which are also found in ‘ Modern 

Pi saca’ forms of speech - and only in these. So 
also the Lahnda of the Western Punjab, Sitrdhi, 

and Punjabi itself- , . . 

f< But these i Modern Pi^aca 1 features have 

spread much further than the Punjab, They have 



* S citzihrijt der Dzititfhen e rg Alia H ft &S J f G$$s$ihskaft, 

iyi2, p. 73. 
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gome from Sindh 1 into Xorthern Gujarat hi, ami 
thence , as already stated f into the Vindhya country 
of the Bhils, They arc traceable so far south as 
the Konkaui d i alect of Marathi . ' f * 



These Ptsaca peculiarities are probably derived 

not from invaders of Pi&aca speech, hut from the 
stock language spoken by the invaders akin to the 
f/hmo Alpinns of TCastern Turkestan, and the dia- 



lects of the Hhidukushand Kasmir retain a greater 

number of these peculiarities because they have 
been much less influenced by the MidLandic Indo- 
Aryan language tiian the other Outer In do- Aryan 

lamp t ages . 



CHAPTER III, 



Race and Cult— Vai sna vism - 

The Vedic literature — Mantra, Brahma na and 
Sdtra — yields materials for reconstructing the his- 
tory of the culture of the Vodic Aryans as A vesta 

does of the Iranians. But no ancient literary 

monument of the Outlaudic Iudo Aryans reveal- 
ing any aspect of their pri-tnil ive culture has come 
down to us. The little that we as yet know of 
their distant kinsmen of Central Asia [Chinese 

Turkestan) does not throw any light on this ques- 
tion, The earliest documents hitherto discovered 
in the sands of Turkestan do not carry us further 

than the early centuries of the Christian ora when 
the whole local civilization was Buddhistic, and 
nothing has as yet come to light that enables us 

to obtain a glimpse of the pre- Buddhistic culture 

of the Aryan round -heads of Central Asia. But 
by analysing the post- Vedic In do- Ary an cults 
ethnographieally, it may be possible to trace 
some elements of the primitive culture of the 
Ontlondic Indo Aryans and to ascertain their 
share in building up the latter-day Hindu culture 
as distinguished from the early Vedic culture. 
I shall here deal with the history o( Vais nav ism 

from the ethnographical standpoint. 

The origin of the different phases of Vaissiavisni 

has long been a subject of keen controversy. In 

Weber first called attention to the strange 




tuk indo-ar van 




coincidences between the legends of child Krsna 
and Christ. He writes, 1 r NoWj when Christian- 
ity, by whatever way [t arrived, became known 
to the Indians, the similarity of the names of 
Ki>na (which in Southern India is pronounced 
Krishtna, with a £ t > ) and of Christ seems to have 
giveit rise to the identification of the two person- 
alities, and to have caused the transfer of the 
stories regarding our Lord, the birth of the Hahe 
in the manger, and so forth, to Iv^na, whose 
mother's name, Devafcl, it may be remarked, can 

also be interpreted as meaning * the divine 

one'." 1 " About the way in which Christianity 
arrived in India and influenced Krsnii worship 
Weber w rites : — ■ 

"The observance of the feast of the birth of 
Christ in connection with That of His baptism is 
traceable in Egypt from the second half of the 
fou rth oen tu ry up to the year 431 a. i>. ; and it i s 
natural to assume that it was about ibis time 



t ha t the transfer of thi s kind of 





acid 



W 




it the other connected 



materials which point to Christian legends and 

conception h in the story of Krsna. Two ways lay 

mm 

open for their communication, in the first, place, 

Indian travellers, merchants, and the like may 

have come to Alexandria. There they may hav e 



lea Lot about Christianity, and on their return 

home may have transferred its legends to their 
own K rs 1 1a 

. P ■ 




* InduiM AtiHqmry, Vol. XXX ( i gp i ) „ p. *86. 
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India as a demigod. In the second place Chris- 
tian missionaries may have gone to India, and 
have found there among the Krsna worshippers a 
good soil for the propagation of their doctrines. 3 "* 

Weber's theory of the Christian origin of the 
cult of Gopala or child Krsna lias l>eeti adopted 
by almost all scholars with the exception of 
Bat rth , but Weber 3 s view relating to the time and 
way ol the ar rival of Cliri stian ity in India has not 
met with general approval. Hopkins* considering 
how late are these legends about the child Krsna* 
dated them tentatively as arising after A D, 600. f 

Kennedy holds that in the fiftEi or sixth century 

a.d, Scythian nomads from Central Asia, called 

Gurjaras or Gujars, "who roamed through the 
woods of Htaj, brought with them a child-god , a 

Christian legend* and Christmas festival ; and m 
a city of lax Buddhists and eager Hindus this 
germ sufficed for the birlh of a new if hybrid 

divinity The name of the new god sounded 

in the cars of the Hindus like that of elder Krsna, 

ri - .■ 

whom the popular epic had exalted to the highest 

rank : tile new god , li ko the elder Kis na , was an 
incarnation of the Moat High; and so the youthful 
Krsna was born ' 3 £ Grierson, following Weber, 
Hopkins and Kennedy, writes; “It is possible, 



and perhaps probable, that the worship of the 



infant Kr$na was a local adaptation of the wor- 



ship of the infant Christ introduced to India from 



* Ibid,, p. 7$-], 

| The Rcligvws of fndia, 1834, p- 431. 

J journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, IQG?* pp. 989— Cfgo. 
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the North-West, and the ritual of Krsna's birtli- 
f estival was certainly borrowed from Christian 

authorities.' 1 * 



The distinguished Indian scholar, Sir Raiu- 
skr^na G. Bhandarkar, pushes back the importa- 
tion of the Christian influence to an earlier ei>oeh, 
He says that inscriptions, the work of Patanjali, 
and the Na.rayat.ilya section of the Mah&bbarata 

tio knowledge of the cowherd (Gopala} 



of the 




indicate no knowledge 
Kr=itia. The only passage 

(II. 41), norther n recen sion , which refers to the 
deeds of cowherd Krsna, is an evident interpola- 



tion. 



The Harivamsaj which is the chief 
authority, contains the word dinara, corresixm fl- 
ing to tiie Latin word denarius t and consequently 
must have been written about the third century 

1 r ‘ The cowherds among 



of the Chr 1 st ian era . " u 
whom the boy-god K rsij a lived were the nomadic 
Abhi ras 1 ‘ who must hav c mig rated into the 

country i n the first century a . u . L J They proba bly 

brought with thetn the worship of the boy-god 
and the story of his humble birth, his reputed 
father's knowledge that he was not his son, and 
the massacre of the innocents. The two last cor- 
respond to Xanda’s knowing that lie was not the 
father of Kr$na and Kamsa's killing all children 
, , . . It. is possible that they brought with thetn 
the name of Christ also, and this name probably 
led to the identification of the boy-god with Vasu- 



EiuyciopOdia of ffldi ig t 1 ? n *nd Ethics 
iJliakti-Mari'a 1 , !>, 550k- 



Vol, II, ut 
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deva-Kr^na, The Goanese and the Bengalis often 

pronounce the name Krspa as Kusto or Krsto, 
and so the Christ of the Abhlras was recognised 

as the Sanskrit Krsna."* 

The main reason that, has Eed these eminent 
authorities to assume a Christian origin of the 

cult of child Krsna is the presence of certain com- 
mon elements in the legends of child Kr?na and 
those of Christ. If these elements remind one of 
the story of Christ as told in the gospel „ there are 
other elements in the legend of Gopala, such as 
Nhrada’s prediction to Kamsa (according to 
Harivam$a) that lie would he killed by the eighth 
child of Devaki, precautions taken by Kamsa „ 
and Krsna’s ultimately killing Kam4a h bear strik- 
ing analogy to the legends of the Greek hero 
Perseus whose maternal grandfather Acrisius was 
forewarned by a prophet that he would lie killed 

by the hand of his daughter Danae's son and was 

ultimately killed by Danae's son Perseus. If we 
admit the possibility of the independent origin of 
these legends, it is not. necessary to postulate 
borrowing from Christianity of such elements in 
the Krsua legend as Panda's knowledge that 
Krspa was not really his son and Kamsa f S mas- 
sacre of Devaki's children. There is a great deal 

of resemblance between the career of boy Krsna 
and of young Pcneeus, whereas Christ is a charac- 
ter of different type. Two of Perseus’s greatest 

* Encyclopedia uE In -do- Aryan R tsea r c ti h III, 6, Paisiia- 

Vi?m, Saivism and Minor Mjwbs System?* Strassbuig, 

mi. PP- 
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feats, slaughter of Medusa the Gorgon, and of the 
sea- monster bred of slime to save Andromeda , 

have their counterparts in Krsna's slaughter of 

Putana and the subjugation of Kaliya, the sn a ke- 
detnon . 

Another argument advanced by Bhandarkar is, 

that. Ghosa, where, according to the Harivarnsa , 

child Krsna f s foster-father lived, i( is defined as. 
Abliirapalll, which is generally understood as the 
ei iclosti re of eo wl lc rds . But the original signi fica- 

tion of the word Abliira is not a cowherd. It is 

the name of a race,” Amara and later lexicff- 

graphers define gho$a as abhtrapaUi or Abhlra 
settlement. But the term also occurs hi Patafi- 
j all’s Mhhabha^yn (Oil Fanini II. 4. 1) together 
with g nim a (village) and nngara (town) * So we 
must either admit that the Alihlras migrated to 
India before Patanjali or there were other cow- 
herds who lived in gho$as before the advent of the 
Abhiras. The admission of either of these alter- 
natives render the theory of the Christian origin 
of the cult of Gop&la untenable. That there were 

Abhiras in India even when Katyayaua, Pat an - 
j alt's predecessor, wrote, is evident from his 
Varttika on Faihui IV. I. 4 where the word ittahif- 

sfirfri is excluded from the operation of the rule. 
MaMsitdrl, according to Amara, means tibhiri , 
cowherdess. According to Kasik^t ” the word 

mahai.ud.ra denotes a man of it bhlret caste. ' f The 

* * 1 TijifT rfh 1 

f ttt r a# '*i «y ia nd vai 1 
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author ot The Peri plus of the Erytkrean Sea 
(§ 4 1 }„ who wrote about A .D. 60 r places Ahi ria , the 

land of the Abhlras, between Scythia (Salta- 

K ^h. trap a dominions) and the coast land called 

Sy ras.tr ene {SaurS^tra ) . thus corresponding to the 
area assigned to tine Ahhlras in the Harivanisa 
< 5*6 1-5163 h ifj therefore r the legend of Gopfila 
grew among the Ablllras, as it very probably 
did, it grew independently of Christian in- 
fluence . 



The dramatic representation of Kapt&avadha or 

slaughter of Kamsa by Krsna, referred to in the 

Mahsbha^ya of Patafijali (on Pan ini III, 1 , 26) 

indicates that these legends are older than Chris- 



tianity, Professor Keith truly observes, " But 
surely the existence of standing enmity between 
Krsna and KamSa, his uncle, of whicli the Maha- 
bhasya presents the most conclusive proof, essen- 
tially presuppbses tlie existence of a legend of the 
youthful Ktsna, The relationship would nor- 
mally be accompanied by friendship and protec- 
tion ; when the reverse is f oun d , and the n epl 1 ew 
slays the uncle, the similar legends found else- 
where justify us- iti thinking that tradition must 
have told some tale of the efforts of the unde to 
remove from his path the unwelcome nephew. 

It can hardly he supposed that it was left for 
Christianity, as Mr. Kennedy seems to suggest, 
to find a j ratification for the kill iug of Kanisa i li 
the m ass a ere of th e Innocents, ' ’ * 




* J&umtd of tJte Royal Astatic Society* iyo&_ p, 173. 
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I ei BhSsa/s Btilacariia * we actually possess an 
old drama of which Kumiavadha or the slaughter 
of KamSa is the tliesne. Kalidasa in his Miila- 
wkagni Mitra , calls Rhfisa ‘far-famed 1 

vdftfdff) and f ancient 1 {pufayta). Tills indicates a 

considerable distance of time between Kalidasa 

imd Bhasa, A comparison of the Prakrt used 

1>y BhSsa and by A£vagho$a leads Rteji Koivow 
to place Rhasa a century after ASvaghosa, that is 
to say , in the thi rd cent nry A .D . f The wish ex- 
pressed iti the concluding stanza of the Balearic 

that the King might be the sole 
ruler from sea to sea between the Himalaya and 
the Vindhya does not necessarily imply that 
Bliasa’s royal patron was the sole ruler of North- 
ern India and a poet whom Kalidasa calls pur ana 

very well he placed later than the third 
century a.d. But whatever be the date of Bhasa, 

r » 9 G - Lfc ifjp j ^ 

comparison of the FtUlflcariia and HttrivitniSa 
shows that in Lhasa's play we have an indepen- 
dent version of the sto ry of chi Id K ts na . Bha sa ' s 

story differs in certain points from the story as 
told in the Haiivam&a. In the Harivamsu Narada 

I |j 

warns Kamsa that lie will be killed by the eighth 
issue of his sister Devaki, while, according to 
Bffia carita , a Rsi named Madhuka cursed Kamsa 
th at he would conic by h ls end in that way . 
the difference in the accounts of the halliia sport 



can 





* BSlct M r tii i of Hhisa. «lth notes l>y Gan&patE 

SialTL, Trivarulimn , 10 T 3- 
t fiidmt Antiquary, 1(314. 
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is very remarkable. It forms the subject matter 
of xdky&ya 77 (4078-4098) of the Hariva^via. 
Herein halltiti brides is treated as synonymous 

with raU t or sexual enjoyment, and we are further 

told that the boy Kr$na spent night after night 
in the company of young goto, girls who were 

forbidden to do so by their parents and brothers. 1 * 

But in Bhasa J s play hcdilia k a is the name of an 
innocent village dance. I shall reproduce Rhasa’s 

account in translation : 

' H Stiittkarsiiw . T>&maka, arc all the gopa girls 



here ? 



Dama ka . 




sir. all are assembled here. 



Datwdara ( Kjsna) - O Ghosasundar I , O Vana- 

the 



mala, O Candrar ekha , O Mrg^ksi, 

JlartllSata dance which well suits a gho$ti. 




All. 



As ymir lordship commands 



Sa w kartiimi. O Damaka, D ttegh&nada, play 

on the musical instruments. 

Both. Very well. sir. 

Old cowherd. Sir, you play the haUi&ako ; what 
shall I do > 

Dfiftyidtirci . Re a spectator. 

Old cowherd. Very well, sir [oil dunce) Ho ! Ho! 

very good music ! very good dance ! I shall also 
dance. But I am tired. (Act III).” 

1 tr 

In Act T V of R lilacs ri ta , K rs na, after subduing 

Kaliya, comes out of the Yamuna (Jumna) with 

some flowers and presents them to the gopa girls. 



ire Tcigirri!;: 1 

irTTF>rr vr*t rftrf^nT' u 
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Rbasa 3 s play contains no reference to K r£ n a ' s love- 

making with the Abhlra maidens s a theme which 

is so well-suited to dramatic treatment * and there- 
fore seems to he older than chapter 77 of the 
Hariyanisa in its present form. 

As regards the antiquity of the cult of Gnpala 
it may be observed that Indians are extremely 
conservative in religious matters and refuse to 
adopt any cult unless it cati be recognized as 
$an 3 ttma or coming from time immemorial. Con- 
sequently absence of archaeological ot literary 

evidence cast not he construed an a conclusive 



proof of the non-existence of the cult before the 

time of Bhasa or HarivftmSa, Darnell's observa- 
tion relating to the history of Greek cults holds 
good of Indian cults as well. He writes, ir Tbe 
chronologic statement is embarrassed by the ab- 



sence of any record of date for the institution 
and diffusion of most of the cults* and for the 
growth of certain religions ideas ; 



nor can we 



safely date a religious fact by the date of the 
author who first mentions it ; a detail of Fitual* 

ft myth, a religious concept attested only by 
Pausaniaus or a late scholiast, may descend from an 



1 > ± 



■ T " 

iir 




a 



age far anterior to the Homeric.. 

RhandSrkar liolds that the cutt of Rama L ‘ must 
have come into existence about the eleventh 



century* 



' because Madhya or Ananrlatirtha is 
to have brought an image of Rama from 
Badarikasrama and sent a disciple to Tagannatha 





Encyrfppaditi of Ktligim (tirrf Kihict, Vhj ] . 



vs, p. 394^ 
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about the year a .d . 1 264 to bring what was called 
the original idols of Rama and Sits.* But he has 
overlooked the fact that Varahamihira, who died 
in a. D r 587, gives the measurements of the image 
of Rama ai Ids Krh-.'t.-'tiwiiitfi. “The image ot 
Rama, son of DaSnratha, and Bali, son of Yirc 
can a, should lx" made one hundred and twenty 



aiigu las ( h V II - 30 ) 



s 



A de it v called Rained evata 



is named iti the A vadana $ ata-ka which is assigned 

to about a.d. 100 by Speyer and was translated 
into Chinese in the first half of the third century, i 
The X an a ghat cave inscription wherein Vasudevu 
and Samkarsana of the lunar race (canda-sutm) are 

■ VI M I ■ 

invoked is assigned to the first century B.c. by 
Sir Ramakt^tia and to an earlier epoch by Biihler, 
For about five hundred years after this,' ' 



4 4 



Bhandarkar writes, ' r there arc no epigraphical or 

sculptural traces of any Brahman ic religious sys- 
tem ; and they reappear about the time when the 
Guptas rose to power in the first quarter of the 



fourth 



century/ ' 1 



But the 




Buddhist 



texts of th is pe riod , to say nothing of the plays of 
Rhasa, contain clear references to the cult.s of 
Vi$(Ui, Siva and other Brahinanic gods- In Ava- 
dana 7 of the A vadam <ataka it is said that before 

the birth of Bhagavan (Buddha) King Frasenajit 



etc., p. 47. 

ii a^rwr srfwcaf^r- 

mfT^ar : uwii wft /' 

Avaifnmitiahi (Bibliotheca Buddhica II E ] , Vot b ]>■ 
t Fdunovisin, etc., pp- 43-4 Jr 
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T' 



of 5 rav asli \ vu r sh i pped the ' L Tlrthika gods ’ 1 with 



flow 




incense 3 sweet- sin el ling garlands etc. 



One day u gardener came to &ravasti! with nine 

lotus flowers for Prasenajit and was met by a 
Tlrthika (heathen) worshipper who wanted to buy 
the flowers. They came to where Anathapindada 

was, who offered double the price offered by the 
Tlrthika. Then both of them w r ent on bidding 
more and more til] it came up to 100,000. The 

gardener now asked the Tlrthika, 11 For whose 

S T 



sake you offer higher price?” He replied, se 

offer higher price for tile sake of Bhagavan .Mara- 

I rt A vad ana 2 3 it Es said that th e young 



ya na . 



* 



wi f c of a me rch an t of 
had gone to the sea was 





(in Magadha) who 

anxious for his safe 

return. Then “ prostrating herself Ijcfore NarsF 
yana she promised, r if my husband return shortly, 
I shall make an offering of a golden wheel' ” 

When her husbEind returned safe and successful t 

she had a golden wheel inode, and surrounded by 
her maid-servants, set out with the wheel and 
incense and flowers feu the Devakula or the temple 
of Xarayana.f The few early epigraphic records 

which relate to the worship of Vasudeva contain 

nothing that preclude the possibility of the exist- 



ence of the cult of child Krsna 



m 




days. 



The ea rliest one , assigned to about 200 e .c . , at 
Ghasuudi in Raj put ana, records the erection of a 
puja stone at the Naray ana vita for bfu igaikif 



L- 




P- -37- 



n zr?f T ^ 7T pq- qpH rW rPT ! M A tWcfafl icU iV k :? , Vol. I 

t Ibid. T, p. 1 -zqi. 






Samk arcana arid Vasudeva.* The next in point 
of time is the Ream agar pillar inscription dating 
from about 140 n-C-j which record a the erection 
of a Carudadhvaja of Vasudeva the god of gods* 
by the Bhagavata HcHodora, a native of Taxila 

and a Yona fYavanaJ ambassador from Maharaja 

Amtalikita.f The third epigraph, the NSri&ghat 
cave inscription referred to above, which opens 

with ail invocation of Samkarsana and Vasudeva 
of the lunar race, also indicates that at the time 
of this inscription Samkar^aria and Vasudeva 

were believed to have been born on this earth in 



the lunar race and must have passed through 
childhood. Instead of pushing argumentnm ad 
silentio too far, it is, therefore, more reasonable to 
recognize the cult of child Kr$ga as a necessary 
appanage of the cult of drier Krs na- Vasudeva 
than as an offshoot of Christianity - 
The orthodox view regarding the origin of the 
cult of Vasudeva (known as Bhagavata, Panca- 
rStra, or S&tvata system) held by scholars like 
Hopkins, Garbe, Grierson, Jacobi and LShandar- 
kar, is that it was founded by a Ksatriva teacher 

named Krana Vasudeva, who was later on idettti- 

■ m ■ ^ 

fied wi tit B haga vat u nder which name the Bh&ga- 
vatas worshipped the Supreme Being. This r r iew 



has been disputed by the champions of compara- 



tive a nt h ropology . Professor Berridalc Keith, 



referring to a passage it) the Mahabbasya (on 



* Trader List of Br&hnti Inscription s. No- 6. 
t Liider’s List , No, 669 r 
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Panini III, r, zb), writes, 1 L The Mahftbhasya tells 
us that in the K a n s Sava db a the Granthikas div ided 

themselves into parties, the one, followers of 

Ka m sa , the other , followers of K r ana , an d that 
the former were kalamukhtify and the latter raktu- 

mnkhiih- Weber was naturally puzzled to find 
that Krsna's friends were red in colour, but the 

I - - ^ 

whole thing explains itself when we regard the 
contest as one of the many old nature rituals 

where two parties join in mimic strife, the one 
striving to rescue, the other to capture, the sun, 

- - , , . The supporters of Kysua as identified 

with the sun, Vis no, naturally wear the red colour 
of the luminary as an act of sympathetic magic."* 
Professor Keith has restated this theory in his 

two essays on the origin of Indian drama and 
r7 khyd nt r - f In the second of these essays, lie ob- 
serves, ' f fi is true that Indian tradition tells us 
that Kamsa was Krs tin's uncle, and that we can 

A li f P «■ F 

if we like, insist that this is a piece of history p 
but such euhemerisni is h if at present again 
fashionable, hardly likely to remain long in 

vogue." Professor Keith's theory has found 
an adherent in Mr. N. Maeniqol, who considers the 
passage in the Mahabha$ya ts perhaps the most 
conclusive evidence in support of the explanation 

of the Kmna cult as originally that of a vegeta- 
tion spirit.”* Kainsavadlia described by Patan- 
jali was a N vegetation masque," a play in 

* j ottr* al of iH < f fioyai Asiaik Society , 190B , pp. t 7 2- *73 . 

t ibitL, 1911, p, iuo8 j / bid . , 1912, p. 416. 

; Ibid - 1913, p. 149. 
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which the struggle of the spring with tire winter 
is represented and sympathetically aided.* J 
This (l most conclusive evide n ce ’ ' regarding 
the significance of Katnsavadha is based on a mis- 
understanding of the text of Fatanjali,* The ques- 
tion that is discussed in this obscure passage is, 
why present tense is used it) such sentences as, 
£ He causes Kamsa to he killed \ 1 He causes Ball 
to be bound’ , instead of past tense, for Kant sa 
was killed and Bali was bound long long ago. 
According to Kaiyafa those who explain the act- 
ing of the actors are called Saubhikas, The Sau- 
hhikas cause Kamsa to be killed and Bah to he 
bound (by the actors) in the presence of the audi- 
ence. So present tense is used in connection with 

the acting of the actors in the dramatic perform- 
ance of Balibandk# and K ttmsa vadh a . The same 
may be said in connection with the pictorial 
representation of K anisavadha . The next ques- 
tion raised is, how can present tense be used in 



* ^5^ ^TiiriiranjFrT i 

^ snf fWxw ^ 15^ i -ftigw i ft 

f ifrufa^r K ] imr ^ naie ■q ibj t^os 



^Vfrr i tVst i f^^fv firNlfinn^ nro 

qrtrw ’N [ X] ■; tts l in tt** 

Li« K] i asFh F* 

arSTonTi [ K ] rpfr m ftrfhTiri^ i *rrirc 

i a) rfafafnii K] i i^rf^ 

i i iF^tru^ir wrt^n 

%f^7T i” 



Benares edition of Mak&bkHfya (variants adopted by 
KeiitLOrn noted within square brackets). 
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connection with the Granthikas. By a Granfhika 
is meant a Kaikaku or narrator of sacred legends. 
The meaning of the question is, how cat] present 

tense be used iti connection with the story of 

Komsaxtadha narrated by a Katkakti by the com- 
bination of words only j without the aid of actors 
or pictures. PaLanjali's answer is thus summed 

up by Bbatrhari [ Vakynpadiya III .5.5) : — L 4 Ka ipsa 

B 

a nd others who are given sb ape by mea ns of word s 
that describe them, and are perceived by the mind 
are considered as moving under the eyes of the 

commenting on this stanza, 

writes, if The narrator (Knthuka) creating faith in 
the bodily forms of KamSa and others in the 
hearers, causes Katnsa, existing in the mind 
(imagination) only, to be slain by Vflsudeva exist- 
ing lit imagination / f f Haradatta, in his K a si k rf - 
pada manjati , explains the whole passage as 
follows : — 

“ The narrators who narrate KiuriSavadJta from 



audience. s 3 * H el a r a j a , 



a book tell the story of KamSa and others from 
their birth to their death. They (KamSa and 
others), being described t appear as if visible in the 
minds of the audience. The minds of the audi 



once a re occupied by the m . Therefore they { the 
audience) take different sides, some turn partisans 

of Kamsa and others become partisans of Vasu- 



* w is=rijrl ci fihqnf 1 

nsjjf j* 

f “iTUI ^ HW- a TElfc af* tf? 

mntbUH wuftrofti: 1 ” 
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deva. They assume different colours also, some 
are red- faced, some are dark-iaced/ 3 * 

Bo, according to the Indian interpreter? of 
Pa t aft] all 

who divided themselves into two parties, but 
the audience, some of whom sided with KamSa 

and others with Kt^na, the partisans of the 

former becoming pale with grief and the partisans 

of the latter beaming red with joy on the triumph 
of their hero. The g-r&nthikas still narrate KqmSh- 
vadha and other episodes in the life of Krsua 
from the Bhagavata Furana in the villages of 
India, lint they never do so divided in parties 
or with faces coloured. We are, therefore, hardly 




of Patanjali. 



Perhaps the earliest account of the doctrines of 
the Bhagavatas is found in Brahma Sutras II, 
z. 42-45, as explained by both Sankara and Rama- 
nuja, The doctrine of the four vyuha s or ( divi- 
sions 1 of the Supreme Being is the corner-stone 
of the system. The vy&has are, Vasudeva, Sam- 
ka r 3 a na f Pradyiimna and Aniruddha. From 
Vasudeva, who is the highest Brahman and the 
highest cause, there originates the individual soul 
called Samkarsana ; from Samkatsana, the inter- 



* nm ffvwwr^vi^ TifvuT asnraiffl^wHjr ■ 

sl 

?f*fi fflflwhr it*rf ir^mwra* *i*f?r F wun- 

nwi 4fn rj (qvip; 

S«tfftr F r 



, it was not the granfhika s or narrators 
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nail organ called Pradyumna ; and from Pradv- 

Limna, the principle of ego 1 1 v called Aniruddha. 
The root of Yaisnavisnt lies buried in this theory 
of the four vyUhttS- Grierson seems to hold that 



this theory ls hut a Bhagavata adaptation of 

Sa mkhya-yoga. . For, speak ing of the process of 
creation, he writes, “The principles according to- 
which creation is held to have developed re 

setnhle those of Saftkhya-yoga , but, owing to the 

sumed necessity of connecting the immaterial 

Vasudeva with the material world, are more 



complies ted . ' ’ 



Bhandarkar traces the root of 



t ire four vyuh as to Rhaga vadgita . He writes : — 

fl Ui\t. the Bhagavadgltl contains no allusion to 

the vyuhas or forms of the supreme, Samkarsaua 
and others, while the latter form a characteristic 

of the Rhagavata school. The Gita, however, 
mentions as thy Prakrtis of Vasiideva the five ele- 
ments, the mind, Ruddbi Of knowledge, and ego 

istn as well a s J i va (V 1 1 , 4o )- The last i s idea tilled 

with Samka r^a ua E ti the Bh agavata system , egoism 

with Aniruddha, and mind, with which probably 
Buddhi Is associated, with Pradyumna. What 



appears to be the fact is this ; 



'I'h 



i- 



Bhsgavad- 



gita was composed before the doctrines of the 
Bhaga vata school were red need to a system , 




it was then that the three ol the Prakrtis of 
the supreme were personified Into Samkarsaua, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha, who were members 

of the family of Va&udeva/'t 



+ Ency&iQptixUa Qf Religion. a nd Elides ^ II ¥ p. 5.43:-. 

f ViUSMUiisyn t etc.* pp. 12-13- 
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The personification of abstract ideas into minor 

historical personages seems rather strange, and 
the theory itself is based on a confusion of the 

twofold nature (Prakrti) of the Supreme Being as 

defined in the Bh&gavadgita (VI 1 , 4-6} wherein we 

are told;, iC Barth, water, fire, air, ether, mind, 

intellect , egoity —thus 





is my nature 

divided. Lower is this nature ; other than this 

and higher know that nature of mine 
has become the individual soul by which this 
world is supported- Remember that all beings 
spring from this ; I am the origin and the dissolu* 
lion of the Universe."* Sankara in his bha$ya 
takes the eightfold lower nature (a para prakfti) of 
the Supreme Being as illusion- force [maya-iakii) 
y ud the para prakrti , F higher nature ' > as pure. 
VSsudeva himself {mamdtmabhuiam) , and Kset- 
rajfia or one who knows the body. Commenting 
on R rah uiasut ras IT. z. 43, Safikam observes re- 
garding the four vyOhas, “ Among them Vasudeva 
is the para Peak rtiP Sir R - C . Bh and a rka r igno res 
the fundamental 




between pat& an d 

Li pn rd prakrtis of the Gita when h e pi aces Ji va i n 

the same category with mind, httddhi, and egoism. 
The vvuhas, Samkarsana or individual soul, 
Pradyumna or the internal organ (inind), and 
Aniruddha or egoism of the Bhagavatas do not 
constitute the Prakrti or Maya of Yasudeva, but 
a re evolved from him in a causal cliai n — the in divi- 
dual soul (Samkarsana) originating f ro m Vastideva s 



* TfaibauPs translation: 
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the internal organ (Ptadyu nma} from tin? indivi- 
dual soul atid the principle of ego i ty ( Aturu&clha ) 



from the internal organ. 



But hotli the Prakrtis of 



tire G Lt.n — para and apara — are without beginning. 
We are told in XIH- iq. “ 



Know thou both 



Prakrti and Furusa to he without beginning. 



P J 



P rof esso r Garbe ' s view regardi ng the eh ton ol og E- 
cal position of the Gita in the history of Vai&na- 
visin appears to be more in accordance with facts. 

Summitig up his views , Professor E- W- Hopkins 



writes : — ■ 

'■ About two centuries before Buddha, the war- 
rior chief of the Yadava clan, who was also a reli- 
gious teacher, but not of the Brahman ic schools, 
founded a moral religion of monotheism, God 
being in his system ca! led simply Bl lagava t . Th i s 
religiously-minded chieftain was i fie ‘ son of D e- 
vaki,' and his religion was at first confined to his 
own clan . R ut as t i me wen t on „ the tea cl 1 - mg of 
Krishna extended beyond tribal limits, and at 
the same time the founder of the religion was 
himself identified with the god he taught, so that 
the ' son o f Vasudeva * 1 jecame god by virtue of 
the same eutiemerism that changed Buddha into 
God, This was the form of the Vasudeva religion 
recognized in the fourth century u.C- by Fanini, 
and the doctrine of bhaUi belonged to it as early 
as this time. But for a century or more after 
this Krishnaism still lay outside the Brahmanism 
D uring this period , till c . joo B . c. , the religion 
of Krishna was united with Samkliya-yoga philo- 
sophy. After this, in the second period, from 
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is r C. till the Christian era, Krishna was ident t- 
with Vishnu, eis the religion became Btahman- 



Lzed, and in 

nal Gita.”* 




same period arose the origi- 



Professor Garbed view that Krsuaisin or Vasu- 



i. ■ 



devism id its original form lay outside die pale of 
Brahmanism is historically correct. The ortho- 
dox followers of Vedism and Vedfintisui recognize 
the Rlikgavadgita as authoritative, but condemn 
the Bhagavata or Pancarat ra system as un-Vedic 
or heterodox. KumarUa. in his T (mtravartika , 



refers to Krsna 



as " 



a great law-giver. 



a 



who is 



always cited as an example of righteous conduct/' 
ami quotes Gita IV. lit ; but he includes Panca- 
ratra among . i tnr t t s or systems, such as Banddha, 
Samkhya, Yoga Pasupata and Migrantha, that 



are L '' opposed to Veda ' ' and 
by those who know the Vedas. 



. ' f t 



are not honoured 

Sankara, who 



in the introduction to his hhftiya ou the Gita 
calls it rL tlie L quintessence of the meaning of all 

Vcd as ( mast a-vediirthasa ni- samgrahahhu- 



the 

tam)” proves the un-Vedie character of the 
Fancaratra bv reproducing, in his bh& 6 y a on the 



Brahmasdtras II. £. 45 this text, 



£ L 



Sandfly a is 



said to have promulgated the Paiiearatra doctrine 
because he did not find a sure basis for the highest 
welfare of man in the Veda and its auxiliary 

According to the Purstias, like Bud- 




(tics. 



* JfKtTflid the Hoyai .IjiflffC IQQj, pp. 3^5— jS6. 

t , translated by Prot. Gaagmntb Jha, p. 

194* 

J lhid. h p- 165, 



TOO 
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dliistn anti other similar systems, PancatMra was 

deliberately promulgated for misleading wicked 



men. Purusottama in liis Bha$y&praha&a on 
Ballabhldfy a*s A wtbha$ya [TJ. 4 2 ) quotes from 

Kurma Pumna (I 16. 113-116), “ O Vrpadhvaja 

(one with a bull as his emblem on the banner), we 
shall make SUstrn s (sacred books) for protecting 
{rakfenBrthayA) those who are outside the Vedic 
pale {V edabahytinam) and for misleading sinners 
Thus addressed by Visnu, Siva, and so also Visnu 
advised in turn by Siva, promulgated misleading 
systems such as Kap&lci, Laguda, Varna f Bliaimva 
—eastern and western, Pancaratra, Paiupata and 

Purusottama also quotes 
” The husband of Laksmi 

(system) called 



thousand others.' 

from Samba Puraiia, 



(Visnu) promulgated the 




Pahcaratm, Bhagavata or Vaikhanasa for those 

who have strayed from the \ r eda "f But Appaya 

Diksita writes in his T r erfa jittikitlpftiflrttparimala , 

" As it is uu- Vedic, so P^ficaratra has been de- 
clared as unworthy of acceptance by those who 
follow the Veda in the Vaikhanasa- iastra thus. 



* “aw l^ iy nn l riIwh 1 

r^+Tly-i ra viviily «i 1 ^ 1 

sw" mtrarfr l 

^farr*; ■! 1 w 1 R 1 

uh *1 *t 1 *1 rfa fTTO I M 
+ “ ttHTPS vniT^i 7TST 1 

tmrSTar *j A 7C u 11 

SriiHftd amt b h ff sjwwi t Ytcnnres Sflnsfc-it Kenss, Vol. I. 
P- <>74 ■ 
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F Agn e y a Pahcaratra, together with Tfintrik initia- 
tion,^ iin-Vcdic, therefore the god of gods(Yisnij) 

should be worshipped according to Vaifchanasa- 

tantra which is agreeable (smfHi)vr) and baaed on 

the Veda f Vaidik V "* 



These texts show that 



Pahcaratra wa s considered un-Ved ie by the ortho- 
dox ; and this could hardly have been the case 

had it been based upon Rhaga vadglta . 

The un-Brahmanic Vasudevism or Pahcaratra 



was probably first cots fined to the Yadava clan of 
Ksatriyas to which Krsua-Vasudeva hi m self be- 
longed. As we have already seen,! the Ya da v as 

or Satvatas were originally settled in Saura^tra or 

the Kathiawad Peninsula and then spread to 

Mathura . Kris na- Vasnd eva (or K e£a va J the son of 

Yasudeva of the Yadava or Sat vatu clan and of 

his wife De vak i „ was bo m in Mathura and after- 
wards an ig rated to Dvaraka in Saurastra. The 
Pahcaratra system is called Safvata-bidki evident” 
ly after the Satva ta clan . Epic f Pura nic 3 Rauddha 
and Jain a traditions agree in bearing testimony to 
the existence of Krsna- Vasudeva and E a Lade v a or 

S a mkar?a tia as historical persons. If the identity 
of Kris na-V a Slid eva with Krisna . sou of Devaki, 

- - - 1 J ? 

mentioned in the Chandogya Upani^ad III. 17. 6, 



“ HP ^riUTPf 5 ^Wrgiir ^ 1 

twf* WVY? I {WTf^TT r 

VizaaiiEgram Sanskrit Series, 

P 453- 

t Chapter I, pp. 2^29, 
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is once admitted , all difficulties of tracing the evo- 

1 utionof the Rhagavata religion disappear. Uhrta- 
rastra^ son of Yicitra v! rya , is mentioned in the 

a Sainhita, the Klauravya King Parlksit in 

the A t ha r van f and Pariksita's son Janamejaya in 

tile Brahmanas, If Krstia Vasudeva is a his- 

person j lie was Ixs m in the same epoch in 
which these undoubtedly historical Kuril sove- 
reigns flourished j that is to say, at the time of the 
composition oi the later Samhitas and the Krali- 
matias, but before the Upanisads— before the 
development of the monism of the Opani^ads and 




the dualism of the Samkhya-Yoga. I he Uiau- 



t logy a 




III. I7l 6 tells us what Kr^na 



learnt from his teacher. Tins text is very clearly 
explained by Professor Hopkins in the following 

passage ; — 



“ Krishna, son of Devaki, was taught by his 

teacher, Ghora Angirasa, that sacrifice may lie 
performed without objective means ; that gener- 
osity , kindness, and other moral traits are the teal 
signs of sacrifice ; and it is then said : 



t r 



The 



priest Ghora Angirasa having said this to Krishna, 

the son of Devaki — and tlie latter was thereby 
freed from (thirst.) desire— said : 11 When a man 
is also ut to di e let hi m resort to this tri ad ; 1 the 

imperishable art thou/ r the unmoved art thou 1 ; 

1 breath's firmness art thou ' in regard to which 
are these two verses i n the Rig- Veda [VIII . 6 . 30 ; 

I. 50. 10) : ' till they see the light of the old seed 

and ( perceiving 



which is kindled in 



the sky. 



above the darkness the higher light, the sun, god 
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among gods, we come to the highest light/’ 
Krishna thus learned the abolition of sacrifice 
and the worship of the sun, the highest 
(Vishnu), as true being, — for this is tile in earring 
of the philosophical passage taken with its con- 
text.' ' 



Perhaps the great Satvata chief — great in war 
and policy as well as in philosophy and religion 

— taught what he had learnt from his teacher— 
practice of morality as the true sacrifice and wor- 
ship of Visnu as ‘god among gods’ (mono- 
theism) — to men of his own clan whose guide, 
friend and philosopher he was. Rut Epic, P ura- 
nic, jaina and Bauddha traditions agree in telling 
us that destruction overtook the ^atvatas of 
D vara hit hr the life-time and under the very eyes 
of this mighty hero and teacher who also met 
with a tragic cud. fir the Mahabhirata, Book 
XVI, we are told that some hot-headed Yitdava 
warriors played pranks with three great Brahman 
sages, ViSvamitrSj Kanva and Narada, and 
brought on a fearful curse ott their whole clan 
which resulted in destructive internal dissensions. 

After witnessing t.he extermination of his kith 
and kin in deqj sorrow, Vasudeva retired to a 
forest where he was shot dead through mistake 
by a hunter named Jara. The story is thus told 

in the A ntagafa- Dasno of the Jainas in the shape 
of a prophecy by Arista nemi, the twenty-second 
Tirthamkara : H ‘ Verily, Kanlie, thou shalt be sent 




Hopkins' Religions of India, P- 4^5' 
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forth by thy mother and lather’s behest from 
the city of Baraval when it shall be consumed 

by reason of strong waters , fire, and the wrath of 

DivUyane ; + i and in the Kosamba forest, 

underneath a goodly nyagrodha tree, upon a dais 
of earthen-block „ thy body covered with a yellow 

robe* thou shalt be wounded in the left foot by a 

sharp arrow shot by Jarakumara from his bow."* 
Here D tv ay a tie or D vai pay an a is named in place 
of the three sages of the Mahahhnrata. The 
Story of the destruction of the Andhakas and the 

Vr^rds as told in the Ghata Jataka (No. 454) re- 
sembles the epic version in many points. Here 
also it is stated that Vtaudeya was shot dead by 
an old huntsman named j aril , and the sage whose 
curse caused the catastrophe is called Kanha- 

diplyana [Krsna-D vaipayana) . I11 the Kumbha 

Jataka (No. 512) occurs this %a(ha (stanza) : 

" ‘TwflS flfter driakang this-, I wee^., 

The Andhakas and VrislmE face s 

Roaming rdoug the share* were seen 
To fall, each by hi a kinsman ‘s mace/' 

Again in the Samkicca Jataka [No, 530} 

El Assailing black Dipayafla the anen of Vrishdi iace 
With AutUiaka sought Yama's realm h each slain by 

tit her* s- mate. 1 * 

In the ArthaSatra of Kaufilya L 6 {3) also the 
fliestrucion of the Vrstiis is connected with Dvai- 

m I 

payana. 

These legends p reserved by three rival sects do 

* Antagadu- -thisae* irasi-ilated by L. D- Battjett h Chapter V. 
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not seem to he baseless. The Saura^tms, classed 
as men of mixed origin by Saudh&yana, and the 
Ahhiras, called M leech as in the Mahabhamta 
(XVT 7- 63b became dominant in Western India 
after the fall oi tlie Yudavas. In the Harivamsa 

I 

(94, 5tbr) the Yadava Kingdom called Anarta is 

described as 41 mostly inhabited by the Abhiras 

The Anarta country 
and its inhabitants were called Surastras or Suu- 
r floras, probably after the Rattas (R 3 $^r ash akin 
to tlie Rastikas of Asoka's rock edicts, now repre- 
sented! by the Maharl$ttas or Marathas. These 
Sanra^tras and Abhiras, from whom the Gujaratis 
of our day have evidently sprung, were Aryan in 

speech and belonged 

The monotheistic religion that Krsna Vasudeva 

taught to the men of his own dan was handed on 

by the Satvatas (Yadavas) to the Saiirastras 

and the Abhiras, who gave it the mi-Vedic turn. 

Y’asudeva, bis brother Sam kar^atiaj, his son Fra- 
dyunma, and his grandson Animddha were prob- 
ably deified by these Gutlanders who lay outside 

the pak of Vedism. 



to the Indo-Afghan stock. 



The doctrines 




the Satvata religion 




of the Saurastras and Abhiras were probably first 
reduced to system by a teacher named Sandilya 

'apa . According to the If&hahbgrata (Bhlpma 
Par van. 66. 40) the religion of Vasudeva was 

■I 

preached by Samkarsana in accordance with the 

Satvata system (vidhx) at the end of the Dv&para 

and in the beginning of the Kali Age. In a Panca- 
ratra text named I^vara-S&tuhita (I, 3S-41} the 
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initiation of handily a to BhagavatLsm is thus des- 




[n 




past, in Totadri peak, Saudi- 

] y a , t lie great sage , sat fixed ill severe austerities 

{tafias) for m any, many years. Tn the end he ob- 
tained from Sam ka r$ a ti a — -in the interim between 
the Dvapara Age and Kali Age— the Veda going by 



the n arise of E hay ant t „ and taught them well to 
Smnantu, J aimini , Bhrgu , Aupagayana , and Maun- 

The Vrddha-Harita-Samhita contains 



j a van a 



? ' * 



this legend about un-Vedic Vaisnavism originally 



taught by Sandilya. 



In aneicnt time there was 

a noble Brahman of the KFLSyapa family named 
Sandilya who wa a learned in all the sacred iite ra- 
ture. He promulgated a religious code {dharma- 
sawhitti) for the worship of Vis nu drawn up in un- 
Vedic spirit. Adopting his (Sandilya ' s) system 
some of the great sages ( ■? nahar$ a yah ) wo 
Kesava in un-Vedie manner, c Men performed reli- 
gious rites in a way not ordained in the SUsirti 
(Veda) and the earth was deprived of svaha r sv 
and vas othdra . Ange red at this Visnu con damned 
Sandilya to live in 





1 idl . 




was struck 



with terror and bowing repeatedly prayed, “ 0 
Lord, I am a sinner ■ save me.” Yisim took pity 



(Ml 



him and thus modified his curse 



I L 



o 





man, after suffering the tortures of hell for hun- 
dred years according to the calculation of 
you will be born in the family of Bhrgu and will 
be known as Jam 




There 



again wot 




ping me according to rules laid down in the \ eda , 



journal of the Royal Asialid Society, igil, p. 9 42- 
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you will attain , O best of sages h my pure world . ' ' 

^andilya did as advised by Visnu when he was 
again born on the earth and ultimately entered 

the world of Hari The author of the Vrddha- 

Harita-Samhita draws this tnoral from the legend, 

■ 

" Therefore un-Vedic religion should be avoided 
from a distance and Hari should be worshipped 
with devotion in accordance with rules laid down 
in the Veda. Drawing the wheel (emblem of \ is- 
mi) on the upper part of both arms according to 
the rule of the Sruti and the iircldficifittrricirii' mark 
(on the forehead) Hari should be worshipped 
with pure heart according to proper rules,-"* 

wrPhw rf?r g^Tri^rf^r ^ 1 * 

€ -jj Tf*nTffl-jir fa'WTrrriisr sfw i 

IVftnrr v<HTgfi^r^ I 

hit srer i 

flTlfrq w i 

^rr»ffWTw w *1$ wfa Mtvm 

^jrrr wfT mis i l . * i*i ti i 




?nr nf-qira^rrc « 

^Spf wtj l 

?ikue^ ■pTrmrfe j 

tT'#IT^1^ pi ft w k 

rrqiT^f^r vfrr i 

TTWrj I 

'srrw =h ji-Bi'aj ’sfhro 5 *: I 

^i^tt h? fWr 9 t 

jfTe e qWOT fW-n* m 1 a igunfrT^! E 



ttet* fa^i ijuti i 
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ioS 

What was the un-Vedic method of worshipping 
Visnu 

" H 

told in the Vrddba-Harltfi-Samhita. The Nara- 
yaniya section oE the Santi Parvan (Chaps. 33b- 
353) of the Mahfibharata contains the earliest 
exposition of the Pailcaratra in its Brahmanized 
form. It may be possible to d ist in gsii sir the 
different stages— the pre-Brahmanic and the Brah- 
man ic^ in the evolution of Vaignavism by ana- 
lysing this document. About the origin of the 
Pa hcarS.tr a we are told (Chap. 337), — 4 f This su- 
preme scriptu re was compiled and u ttered by the 
seven Citrasikhandin Rsis (Marici, Atri^ Ahgiras, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratti and Va£isthnj and 
(Manu) Svay ambhg vtt , after worshipping Hari 
Nil ray ana for a thousand years oi heaven. They 
then read it to Nadiya na, who praised it and 
certified it to be in complete accord with the four 
Vedas,’ '* This of course refers to the Narayanlva 

« m v 3^-t rj ^ Mrihr n'fa- 1 
ir^ iftrtvq 1 

TJJW 1 

ftnr nun sivm $irt i 

irnffrfvwi fVapw^ Hr^: f ^ 1 a a « 1 

VT* 'it; 11 

ipi vfrnnrrr 1 

ftfw , n | P : v^rr % crrflSJEii 1 1 

yi 1 fly mj: na^rwr u 

Vrildha-Hdrita H>nrti, Xt, (1 md 11 iled in SmrRn^m 

SantttCHtya , A n anda a. ma Series, No. ,-j 3 ,. p, ^48), 

* Sir George (VricTBOLi’s abstract, Indian Antiquary, 

srxxvu fi^a3>, p. m- 
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IOQ 



section wherein 





y a pa is not recog- 



nized as a teacher. The philosophical doctrine of 
the successive origination of the four ‘vyuhas' 
which is declared ' impossible' by BadarSyana in 
his Brahma Siitras II. ? . 42 both according to 
Sankara and Ramanuja, birds a place in the 
Narayantya side by side with the orthodox view 
that the four " vyuhas 5 are the four different 

manifestations of the Supreme Being and not 

origi noting in succession . * L It was m y four th fori n 

( Vasudeva) , ' ' we arc told, 1 ' th at created Se$a or 
Sainkarsapa, He produced Pradyumna, and in 
turn Pradyumna produced Anirnddha. From 

the lot ns sprang from Aniruddha’s navel was 

produced Brahma."* 

The Narityo ti Jya also contains evidences of a 

living cult of the four 1 Vyuhas-’ The way in 

which a devotee attains final emancipation or 
union with the Supreme Being is thus described 



(Chap. 34^), "The place* where he dwells, with 
Wisdom [vidyd] for His companion is named by 
the Veda ‘Sat, 1 the existing, the productive cause 
of things created f bJmta). The perfect who are 
free from actions, whether good or had {punyo- 
papfrvivarjiia), go thither. The first enter the 

as the door There their bodies are 

consumed and they become atomic entities (para- 

m&ymbhuta). Thence they enter that god, and 

| 

then, freed from hirn f they stand in the body 
itann) of Anirnddha. Then having become men- 



s u n 




/'W., p. :i >7 . 
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tal entities { met fwhhut n ) they enter Pradyumna.. 

Freed from Pradyutnnu, the best Brahmans and 

Sfl, tp k liy a s , with the Bhagav&tas, enter Samkar- 
sana who is living soul- Thence, void of the 
three constituents (traigmui-him), they instantly 



enter the Supreme Self {pmamatmun) t the Kpe^ 
tra j ha , himself without constituents , who is Yasu- 
deva, the abode of all things (sanwt'ffSrt).”* 



'['he 



vyQhas were worshipped in different groups. 
ir By some Hari is worshipped under one mam 
festation ( vynha , i.e. Aniruddha), by souie under 
two [i.e., Aniruddha and Pradyumna), by some 

three (i.e., Aniruddha, Pradyumna and 
Samkarsana) 3 and by mine under four (i,c rj Ani- 
ruddha, Pradyumna r Samkar^apa and asu- 

de va 1 f 




Side hy side with the cult of the four 1 vyflhas/ 
the Narayanfya reveals to us another phase of 
Vai^avism, the cult of the incarnations {avatars) 
of Visnc, It contains (Chap. 341) brief accounts 
of the sis incarnations of Vi$flu, viz. the boar, 
the mac- Hon , the dwarf , Faralumma, Rama, 
son of Dasaratha and Krsna, also called Satvata. 
This is followed by a list ol ten incarnations 
wherein Hams a is substituted for Buddha of 
our modern standard list and placed at the top. 
Bhandnrkar considers this stanza containing the 
list of the ten incarnations as a later interpola- 
tion. J The theory of the in car nations is. Vedic 



* Indian Antiqwry , X MX V 1 ! ( 1 90 8 ) h p. 3&r- 
■f U>id., p. 3^4 . 

5. V'aitiamsm.f & c ■ , pp. 3 y- 4 o . 
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in origin, it is found irt an embryonic stage 
in the Kgveda. In one stanza of the Rgveda 

{VII. too. 6) reference is made to a form of 
Visnu different from his ordinary one in the 
following words r ” Do not assume this form, 

since thou didst assume another form in hat tie. 1 * 
Professor Macdonell traces the roots of four 
of t.he incarnations of Vistiu — the tortoise f the 
fish j the dwarf and the boar — in the Yedic 
literature and concludes, £ ' Tims we sec that 
when the doctrine of the Avatars of Visnu be- 
came established in Hinduism through the fusion 
with him of the popular deity Krsna , four mytho- 
logical conceptions derived from the Veda were 
ready to be appropriated as incarnations of Visnu 
in his character as Preserver and Benefactor of 
the w’orld * The man-god Kr^na- Vasude va wo r- 

s hipped by the Satvatas, the Saurastras and the 

Abhlras was evidently brought into line with the 
gods of the Vcdic pantheon by being recognized 
as an incar nation of Vi$fyU and thereby Fanca- 

ratra was Brahman ized. 

The Ik&vaku hero Kama was probably recog- 
nized as an incarnation of Visnu at a later period 
in imitation of Krsna- Vasude va. fr It is not 

t itely , J 1 writes J acobi , ‘ 1 that the theory of in- 
carnation was first suggested by the story of 

Rama ; in all probability there was already an- 
other similar incarnation of Vi^nu acknowledged 
by the people of India. This must have been his 



* Journal of the Royal' Asiatic 5 m c iet y „ 1895, p. rSfcl. 
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incarnation as Krsna , since the preceding incar- 
nations, as api>ears from out remarks on them, 
seem to have had little importance as far as 

popular religion was concerned."* It has long 

been recognised by scholars that those parts o( 
the Ratn ay ana (Bks, J and VTT} wherein Rama is 
recognized as an incarnation of V i $ mi did not 
form part of the original epic of Valmiki, but are 

later additions and interpolations, f The opening 
canto of the Ram a van a indicates that in the 
original version of the poem Rama was represent- 
ed as a niere man and not an incarnation of Vi ? mt . 
Yalmiki asks Narad a to name the man who was 
then the greatest and the best of men— who was 
the most perfect man then living. Hearing this 
Narad a, who is described as ‘ ' one knowing the 
three worlds " (heaven, earth and the nether 

world) said. 



von 



■' The manifold virtues described by 
are difficult to meet with [in one person). 
( Howe ve r ) hear , O Mu ni , I shall speak to you of 
the man (fid mh ) possess! ng those { v i rtucs) whom 



I remember, "f 



Narad a then goes on to give an 



account of Rama's person, character and career 
from his proposed installation as heir-apparent to 
bis attaining brahmahka or the world of Brahma 
{ not Yaikuntha the world of Yismi) after a reign 



iif ir ooo years. 



I n tt Lis na r r a five no ref eren CC is 



made to Rama's identity withVisnu; on the 



“ Encyclopaedia at <i « d Eih rrT , VI F. p. j 

t Ibid,, I fl- 326. 
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contrary it is said* that if {lie was) equal in valour 
to Vijidi]/* thereby indicating that he was not yet 
recogn ized as Vi s uu . Episodes like those of JCavan 

dha and of the SramanT (nun) 6avar! described in 

Book Til, cantos 69-74, afforded the poet suitable 

opportunities of declaring Rama asthc incarnation 
of Vis mi, had he been aware of it. Kabandha was 
a hideous demon with a mouth in his belty and a 
pair of long arms. Rama and I.aksmatia cut off 
his two arms that rendered him helpless. Then 
Kabandha narrated his story. Tie was an asura 
as handsome as Itidra, Sun-god and Moon-god. 
Sometimes he used to assume the terrible form in 
order to frighten the Rsis. One day a great sage 
named St Imla Sirs cursed him that he would re- 
tain that hideous form, permanently Kabandha 
then sought to appease the sage who said, " When 
Rama, cutting off your arms, will burn you in a 
deep forest, then you will regain your huge and 
handsome form (71. 6-7) „ J ' Kavandha performed 
great penances and propitiated Brahma who 
granted him long life. Emboldened by this he 
attacked India who destroyed his knees and 
turned him into a Kavandha with two long arms. 

Indr a also said. <£ You will go to heaven when 

Rama and Bahama mi will cut off your arms in 

battle (7 1 . 15- 1 b) . " Kavandha requested Rama 

to bum Ids body in a funeral pyre and said that 
when his body would he burnt lie would be able 
to know who had abducted Slta and how she was 
to be recovered. When Kavandha 's body was 
placed on a pyre, a beautiful being rose out of it 

8 
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i ii thy sky , and getting into a vimUm o r a eri al 

chariot advised R am a to seek thy assistance of 

Sugrlva and on his way to Sugiiva's place visit 



the Sramani named bavari. 



L . 



o 




seeing 



you who is worthy of being saluted by all crea- 
tures and who is like a. god, Savarl, who is ever 
devoted to her pious duties, will go to heaven.”* 
If the poet who wrote this stanza recognized 
Rama to be the incarnation of Visnu, he could 
not have resisted the temptation of referring to 
that fact here. Again when Rama and Laksmana 
readied the hermitage of Savari, she welcomed 
Rama in a speech w r heryin she called him ri devti- 
vant,” ‘'foremost of gods,” 11 bull among men 

( p unt!iiir$abka ), ' ’ tiger among men [pitrusa- 

vyiighrv)" but not us Rhagavat or Nlrlyana. 

tiavari told Rama lliat when he was at CitrakfUa 

the sages of the hennitage whom she had served 
all her life, when about to depart for heaven in 

aerial chariots, said to her, r< Rama will come to 

your very holy hermitage. Entertain that guest 

with Laksmana. Seeing him you will go to the 

highest, eternal world [74- 

In Rook VI of the epic we are told, when 
Ravana was killed and Sita was brought before 
Rama, he refused to take her back on the ground 
that she had lived too long in Havana's city to 
remain chaste. Hearing these cruel words, Sita 
determined to put an end to herself and entered 




* sf g It&fu fwiv 

C5i *su wiflTi*' TibnzifM (7j. 27) i 
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a p yre prepared, for her by Lak&mana. When 

she did 5%o Yaisravana,. the Fitrs f Yama, Jndra s 

■ 

Varuna, Siva, Brahma, and other gods appeared 
before Rama and said that though he (Rama) 

was the creator of the worlds and omniscient s why 
did he forget lumself and refused to take back Sita 

like an ordinary man. Rama inquired in reply, 

“I know myself to be a man named Kama, son of 

Dasaratha. Tell me, O Bhagavat (Brahma), 

who am I and whence am IP”* Br ahm a told 

hi m in reply tlia t be wa = NTa ray a na , Vi s nu i K rana 

and Sits was Laksmi, This seems to indicate 

that there was a time when Rama was not 

recognized as an incarnation of Yisnu.f Even as 

it is, this canto appears to be out of place and a 
superfluity in the poem. Brahma's speech re- 
minding Rama of his identity with Visnu-Krsn a 

evidently produced no impression upon hi in. The 

next following canto (nfi) opens thus, i£ Hearing 

this auspicious speech uttered by Brahma {pitti- 

maha) t Agdi ( P i bfui va s ■«: ) arose [from the pyre] 
with Vaideht (Sita) in his lap.” J Agni then 

speaks to Rama in a quite different tone. He 

does not refer to the fact. Ill at Slta was the incar- 




“ "IWIW nrwf ^rtTjrwsrw i 

w wire % h (VL 117 . eh. 

IQi> 2 . 

t See Jacobi 1 ^ rcanurks, fcncydo fiirdia of Religion and 
EtkU$ r VII ¥ p, 19^'F. 
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nation of Laksml. All that Agni says is, Sit a is 
chaste and requests Kama to take her back with- 
out scruple {VI, 118, 5-10)- So cantos ri 7 and 
1 18 of the RSniayana Book VI can not be recog- 
nized as the composition of the same authors. 

but arc the work of two different authors belong' 

big to two different ages. In the abstract of the 
epic as given in the opening canto of Book l the 
episode of Sita's entering the pyre and Rama's 

recognition of Iter innocence on the testimony of 

Agdi is referred to > but nothing is said about the 
intervention of Brahma or the very important 
revelation made by him (I. 1. 81-83). 

These evidences indicate that in the original 
K El m ay ana f probably the work of a single poel, 
Valtniki, who flourished before 500 n,c. according 
to Jacobi , and in the fourth century es.c. according 
to Keith s Rama was depicted as a man and not 
as an incarnation of Yisnn. The portions of the 
Raiuftyana wherein Ratnu is represented as an 
Avatar a (incarnation) were probably added at the 
time when the Mlhabhfirata was reduced to its 
present Krsnaite form about 200 s.c. 

The cul t of the a vataras of Vis tin taug l) t by the 

Brahmanic epics and the Puratias proved a for- 
midable rival to the older Paiicafatra or Bbflga- 
vata cult of tire four vyuhas and ultimately 
ousted it. The orthodox Valsnavas of course 
could not persuade themselves to believe that the 

Paficaratra was realty un-Vedic and found a way 
out of the difficulty by interp ret i ug the theory of 
the Vyuhas in a different way. Ramanuja writes 
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in his Sribhasya (II, z. 43) : £4 The criticism that 
the Bhig&vat a s teach an inadmissible origi- 
nation of the individual soul, is made by people 
who do not understand that system. What it 
teaches is that the highest Brahman, there called 
Vasudeva, from ki nd ness to those devoted to it, 
voluntarily abides in a fourfold form* so as to 

render itself accessible to its devotees.' 5 The 
identification of all the four Vyuhas with the 
highest Brahman proved injurious to the old 
cult. The way in which the orthodox VaEsna- 
vas endeavoured to reconcile these rival cults is 



thus explained by Ramanuja in the $rlbha§ya 
(II. 2. 42) : — 

"That highest Brahman, called Vasudeva, hav- 
ing for its body the complete aggregation of the 
six qualities, divides itself iu so far as it is either 
the 6 Subtle 5 (suk$mn} f or 1 division' (cyM&rt), or 
i manifestation ' (vibfmva), and is attained in its 
fulness by the devotees who, according to their 
qualifications, do worship it by means of works 
guided by knowledge. 1 From the worship of 
vibhava-aspect one attains to the vyflha, and 

from the worship of the vyilha one attains to the 

“Subtile 5 ' called Vftsudeva, i.e, highest Brahman J 



--such is their doctrine. 



Bv the 



vibhava ' we 



have to understand the aggregate of beings, such 
as Rama, K>£(ja, etc., in whom the highest Being 
becomes manifest ; by the 'vytlha/ the fourfold 
arrangement or division of the highest Reality, 
as Vasudeva, Samkar^ana, Pradyumna, and Aui- 
ruddha ; by the * Subtle ' the highest Brahman 
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itself, in so fur as it lias for its body the mere 



aggregate of the six 
Vasudeva.' '* 



qualities —as which it is called 



Tile following passage of the Sahmla SumhUtt , 
quoted by Bhandarka r , is very significant : — ■ 
“When the pure Brahman, which is the aim 
and end of the creation, exists in the heart oi 
qualified Brahma nas t who worship Vasudeva, the 
highest 3tstra p which is the great Upanisad of 
Brahman, springs forth from it for the redemp- 
tion of (he world and confers discrimination ; it 
contains divine methods arid 1ms for its fruit final 
deliverance. I will then explain that to you 
which is of various kinds. This S&stra, along 



with Rahasya, is fruitful to those who have gone 
through Yoga with its eight parts and whose soul 
is devoted to mental sacrifice. The Yogins, who 

are Brahma nas guided by the Vedas and who 

have given up the mixed worship, are competent 
for the worship of the single one, dwelling in the 
heart. The three orders, K^atriya and others., 
and those who are pmpanm or have resorted to 
self-surrender are competent for the worship of 
the four Vyuhas accompanied by mantras, and 
also unaccompanied by them, so far as regards 
the series of ceremonies concerning the four 

Vyiihas as well as the actions and the collection 



of mantras concerning the Yibhavas. 





Here the worship of Vasudeva as “ 



the st 




* TLiiliant's tian alatiou , XLA II, p, 525. 

f ?' l rP i [ ij r is n l , etc. h pp. 39MA 
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one” is assigned to brahmans H ' guided by the 
Veda" and have given up the mixed worship ” ; 
and the worship of the four Vyfthas with or with- 
out mantras to three other orders (castes) who 
were evidently addicted to mixed s that is to say f 
Vedic as well as mi-Yedic, worship. The worship 

of the Vy alias unaccompanied by mantras was 

of course un- Vedic. Tn practice the worship of 
the Yibhava forms or incarnations on the one 

hand,, and of ' the single form' VSsudeva, Nara- 
yatia or Visim on the other , threw the worship of 
the Vyulvas in the background and finally ousted 
it. Aitiarasitpha in his lexicon gives the syno- 
nyms of Samkarsana ,, Fradytimna and Amruddha 
(I. 23-2-) after those of Vflsudeva (I. 18-22), 

Yarahamihira in the chapter (XIATf) cm charac- 
teristics of images of his Bfkatsa hi til makes no 

reference to Aniruddha vyuha, hut gives directions 

for making the images of Baladeva ( Sarhkatpa pa ) , 

Pradyumaa and Samba. “baladeva should be 
made with plough in one hand, drunken eyes, 

adorned with one ear-ring and body as white as 

P " 

conch shell , moon and lotus-stem. '* ‘"Samba 

(should be made) with a club in one hand ; Prad- 
yumna (should be made) handsome and holding a 
bow. The wives of these two deities should be 
made lidding shield {khetaka) and sword." f 
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Thus though there is literary evidence of the 
survival of the worship of all the four V\ 'll has 

up to the sixth century a,d Lj archaeological evi- 
dences regarding the cults of Fradyumna and 

Auiruddha (or Samba according to Yarahamthira) 
are non-existent and evidences of tire worship of 
Baladeva (Samkarsana) along with Vasudeva are 

very rare. This latter form oi worship appears to 

ba\ r e been quite common before the Christian era. 

Kautilya in his ArlkaS&stta (XIII 3) refers to 

J Bi IBH M ■ 

ascetics with shaved head or braided hair and 
pretending to be the worshippers of god, Sam- 
ba rsa na ' " an d to t heir r f sacrificial beverage .* ,J 
In the Ghasundl inscription already referred to, 

the construction of a wall round the ball of wor- 
ship of Samkarsana and Vasudeva is mentioned. 

Under Panirii II. 1. -54 Patahjali notices iC a verse 

in which it is stater! that certain musical instru- 
ments are sounded in a gathering in the temple of 
Dhanapatij Rama and Keiava. Here Rama and 

Kesava are Baiarama and Ya a u de v a- Krs n a , and 
it is clear that there were festive gatherings at 
their temples in Patau jail’s time. ”t I have 

already referred to the Nanaghat cave inscription, 
wherein Samkarsana is invoked along with Yasu- 

deva. Fnt. in the archaeological remains of the 

Gupta period when there was evidently a revival 
of Vuisnavisni under the patronage of the Gupta 



*■ Fngl ish tfaiislairioii by R. Sba 311 be ast iy , BEmgalOft, 



p. 4 S 5 - 



f Ffliiijiavtswr, etiLj 13,13. 
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emperors, some of whom ate called parattutbh&- 
g$v&ta oil their coins, traces of Samkarsana 
worship are practically absent- Sir R. C- Bhan- 
darkar, in section XII of his work where later 

traces of the Bb&gavata school and general Vai$na- 

HB 

vism are described, is able to refer only to one piece 
of sculpture found in a temple at Qsia in Raj- 
putatia bearing a representation of Samkarsa na .* 
The only well-known instance of the survival of 

the wotship of Balarama (Sainkarsana) along with 
Vasudeva JagvumathaJ up to our own time is 
found in the temple of Purl in Orissa. Some fea- 
tures of the worship of Jaga nnatha, Baiarama, and 
Sub b ad r a at Puri, such as the non-observance of 
the caste rules in connection with the f» a hapta- 

udda or cooked food offered to the gods, and the 

presence of a class of priests called Oaitas L who 

■I 

are said to be of aboriginal Savara descent, may 

perhaps be the last remnants of the primitive 

un-Vedic Pancarat ra ritual. 



Jfri'J., PP- 4^-4 ft - 




chapti-r ev. 



Rack amu Gji/t— Saktism , 



The Indian cult of £>akti or the costnic energy 
personified as a female is far more primitive than 

the cult of Kr^na- Vasudeva , Female deities play 

very minor parts in the Vedie pantheon and Vedie 
polytheism culminated it) the monotheistic Con- 
ception of Prajapati on the one hand* and the 

pantheistic conception of Brahman- Atman oti the 

■ 

other. Hut some of the names of the Sakti of 

the Sakta occur in the latest works of the Vedie 
literature. These references are thus summarised 
hv J acobi : — 

" Ambika is called Rudra' s sister in the Vftja- 

Sittwyct Scimhihl, but in the Tmttirlya A ranyaka X. 

ifS > she has already become the spouse of Rudra, 

just as in later times. In the same work X. r t we 

find an invocation of Durga Devi, who is there 
styled Vairochanl, daughter of the Sun or Fire ■ 

and in X. r j 7 , among verses addressed to Agn 1 , wt 
meet with two more names of DurgI (here called 



D urg l ] . viz. Kdtyavani and Kanvakumari, 



Urns . 



daughter of Himavat, is mentioned in the Kena 
Upani$tol } IIL 2$ } as a heavenly woman conver- 
sant with Brahma „ on which account the com- 
mentator regards her as a personification of the 

Hraiimavidyi ; but in Taitt. Ar X. 18 (according 
to the Dravida test) Rudra is invoked as Uma- 
patij ‘husband of Uma. r Kali and Kariitij two 
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names of Dutga, occur in the Mitndaka Up a « 15 a d 
T 3, 4, among names of the seven tongues of 



: 



Agm. 

The epithet F Haitnavati 1 or ‘daughter of 
Him a vat J indicates that the goddesw TJma was 
originally worshipped by the dwellers in the 



Himalayan region 



As liudra is Girtte, ‘ lord of 



the mountains/ according to the Satamdifya of 

the Yujurvtda, so Uml Haimavati is his consort, 

Jacobi writes about Dm3: —"Apparently she was 



originally an independent goddess, or at least a 

kind of divine being, perhaps a female mountain 

ghost haunting the Himalayas, and was later 
identified with Rudra's wife."* J Etymologically 

A mhikd means ‘ mother f ' and D ntgd 1 neaus r one 
who is approached with difficulty/ 



is named in the Sd 




itvana- 




Bhadrakali 



II. 15, 14 



in connection with the Vai Svadeva rite which a 
a householder was required to perform daily ; 



rc 6 



Adoration to 




ri 




in the bed at the 



head 



to Bhadrakali 3 at the foot. 1 1 So also 



Manu III- Sg, ” Is ear the head (of the bed} he 
shall make an offering to Sri (fortune), and near 
the foot (of the bed) to l-Shadrakall/' 

Ambika , D urga U ma , Katv ay ani and Bliadra' 
kali of the later Vedtc literature are obscure 
minor divinities who can hardly be accepted as 

the proto-types of the Devi (goddess \ or the Sakti 
of the ftakta. The Devi is first revealed in 



* tncydopadda of ReUgiim it ? r rf EiA ics, Vo], V, p. 2i/l>, 
f Encyrfofi&tfifi flf Religion mut Ethics, VnL II, p. ftj jn. 
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her true character in two hymns of the epic, 
MakabTulraia. In one of these hymns (VI. 23) 

she is addressed ns Siddhasenaui (genera less of 
the Siddhas), the dweller on llandara, Kumarl 
tmaiden), Kali (black or time as destroyer), 
Kapali (wearer of skulls). BhadrakaU, Mahakalh 



Cundt (angry) Cauda 




Tarim (deliver 



ess) h KataK (frightful), Vijaya (victory), Jays, 

“ younger sister of 1:be chief of cowherds [Krsna], 

eldest born in the family of the cowherd Nauda, 

delighting always in Mahisa's blood ” Kansiki, 



UmS, 




4 ‘destroyer of 




? *■ 



f r 



V cdaSruti , she £ ' who dwellest continually near 
J ambit, mountain-precipices, and sepulchres/ 1 

the great sleep of embodied beings / * rr mother 

of Skanda/' r< divine D argil," “dweller in wilder- 

Scad hi, Sarasvati Savitri, 





'mother of' the Vedas, and the Vedanta/' 



Mahadevi. Jambhani, Moliinl Ml y a .. Hr[ 



Sri , 



and Sandliya. In the other hymn (IV. 6) ttic 
goddess is described as “ bom in the womb of 
YaSoda/' "the favourite of Narayana “ “who 



rose to the sky when thrown on a piece of stone," 
“holding sword and sh ield / " “ f ou r-armed 

“ four-faced/ 1 “consort of Naravana/ 4 she “ who 

? |T P ? 

destroyed the demon Jlahisa to save the three 



wo rids 



I J 



C 1 



whose perpetual abode is in the 



Vindhyas* the best of the hills 



? > 



and 



f E 



w 



ho 






fond of spirituous liquor, flesh, and sacrificial 



v i ctuns 



i P 



The legends alluded to in the epithets younger 
sister of the chief of the cowherds, daughter of 
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Nanda and Ya£oda, etc , are narrated iti the 
H arivatfisa {58), Therein we are told that \ lshu 
■ descended to the nether world {petals) and asked 
sleep in the form of destroying time {mdrd kala - 
rupinl) to put the six demons named sadgarbhas 
into the womb of llevakl in succession , to transfer 
the seventh child of Devakt from her womb to 
that of RohinI, and then herself he born as the 

ninth child of Ya&ida, wife of Narnia, the Gopa 

chief , on the same night on which he himself was 



to be born as the eighth child of Devaki, to baffle 
the designs of Kamsa. Vi$nu told her that she 
would be carried to Devaki, and when seizing her 
by her feet Kamsa would be ready to throw her 
on a piece of rock, she would rise to the sky ; then 
Indra would assign the Vindhya mountains as her 
perpetual abode wherein, meditating on Vi^nu, she 
would slay the two demons, Kumbha and Ni£um- 
bha. These legends seem to indicate that the 
nomadic Abhtras of Western India were original- 
ly worshippers of a goddess who was later on 



identified with the mountain deity presiding over 
the Vindhya hills conceived as a female and 
worshipped by the hill tribes, Jacobi writes, 
tH A similar mountain-goddess had her home in 

the Vindhyas; she was of cruel character, as 
might he expected from a goddess of the savage 

tribes living in those hills. Her name is Vindhya- 
vasin I , and sb e too is i den tided with Siva's w i f c , 1 J * 
I ei a hymn of the goddess given in the HaTivatns# 



* Enej'efctffWtor &&&«* itj id Hthia y Vgl. IT, Si 3a 
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a , it is s 




of her " You are wo 



the Savaxas, Barbbaras 




hv 

and P Liliu- 




das [Savarai tbbarbb&rai Scaivn p t \l imf aiio.i sttptt- 

jita 3234)." In the Prakrta poem Qa u$avaho of 
Vakpati, a eon temporary' of Bhavabhuti, the 

J _ J_ 

goddess is addressed as Savarl (v. 305), ' Savara 



woman/ In the Varaha Futuna 34I she is 
addressed as Kiratinf h 1 Kirata woman,* arid iir 

the AbhidkaHacint&mattipari&i$fii of Hemaeandra 
Klrati is given as one of her names. One of the 
rites ordained in connection with the annual 
autumnal worship of I uirga is called ^ilvvrotstivn. 
From a text reproduced by Suhipani in his Dur- 

gotsava- Viiwtca from the KiilikufHtnmu it appears 

that this iiivarotsava was a licentious revet and 

was performed at the time of throwing the image 

In the Meritlantra 







t lie 



o f the god dess into the wate r . 
one of the five subdivisions of v&mumfir 
' left-hand path 1 of worshipping the goddess, is 
called Stlvam, 4 relating to the &avaras 



T lie well-known 




of Daksa's 




indicates that the orthodox followers of Vedism 



did not acknowledge tine right of Siva a^ Devi's 



^tir 1 *1 tv 1 

wirr*i?r5Vm^ 1 

frs rFv^ tT f ii UV n=y?r 1 

f 9 rjfr sifl; 1 

wn?f JVri: r jt< t utij 1 

mtifi irri; rfW ^ih>j 1 

Pnratf-.tryiirmtVii, ER.-iui.res. igrU- [>, 22. 
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consult, to say nothing of Devi herself* to a share 
of the sacrificial food along with the Vedic gods. 
The earliest version of the legend is given in the 
Mah&bh&rata XII. 284-285. Herein it is said 
that Daksa, son of Pracetas, began a horse sacri- 
fice (ASvamedha) at Hardwar at the foot of the 
Himalayas, All the gods with their wives J Bsis, 
Dana vas , Gandharvas and all other classes of 



beings attended the sacrifice. 



A sage named 



Dadliici happened to notice that MaMdeva 
(Rudra), the consort of Parvati* was not present 
in the assembly and asked the reason v 



why. 

Dak^a replied, <f In this world there arc eleven 
Rndras vvith matted hair and Holding spear - hut 
I do not k t] 0 w \vb 0 is Maliesvara among them . ! h * 
In Kailasa, the mountain-abode of Siva* the 
Goddess Farvatf was much grieved because her 
husband had not been invited by Daksa and 
offered an adequate share of the sacrificial food- 



Instigated by her* Siva created the tierce Rlra- 
bliadra out of his own mouth to destroy Dakstris 
sacrifice. Fierce-looking JJahakali* also called 

Bbadrakali,, born of Devi’s wrath* followed Bira- 
bhadra to the place of Daksa’s sacrifice. They 
destroyed all the sacrificial materials. This 

brought Daksa to 1 a is senses, who was advised by 
Kirabhadra to propitiate Siva. Dak&a prayed to 
Siva who issued out of the fire and conferred on 
him the desired boon. Then Daksa repeated 



»ft n^i vrr urc "<+ri ; : 1 

J?THSTWi*nRrr *ii tfv | 
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a Jong hymn containing the thousand and eight 
names oi Siva. Highly pleased with the hymn 
Stva thus advised Daksa (XII. 183, 123-12 ?): — 
Hl The Devas and Danavas, extracting it {the 

Fa su pat a religion) with the help of arguments 

addressed to reason from the Vedas, the six 

auxiliary sciences (of the Veda) and Samkhya and 

Yoga, practised for long very hard penances ; 

it is transcendental {afimva} and productive of 
benefits of all sorts; it is open to men of all castes 
and orders; it leads to final emancipation; it may 

be mastered in several years or by restraining 
tile organs of sense ; it is esoteric , and it is 
censured by the unwise only ; it is opposed to the 

rules laid down for the observance of castes and 
orders and agrees with them in certain points 
only ; those who know the true logical conclusions 

have really grasped it ; it is intended for those 
who are above the four orders. This exeellent 
PaSupata religion was created by me, O Dak^a, 
in days of yore. He who practises it obtains 
full recompense, bet that recompense be thine, 
O very fortunate one, and cast oft thy grief.' 
Saying so Mahadeva, who possessed immeasur- 
able prowess, disappeared from the view of 
Dak^a with his wife and attendants/' * 



* ^r:T vin\iar ^(w 1 

am ( 

flSTHf K5 f i] ^ <p ^ if ^1 n ^ 1 

H^iTrrTf 5 »f*rH 13 1 
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It should be noticed that the &iva whom Daksa 

ig nored i n his sacrifice was not the V edic Rudra , 

but the Siva worshipped by the monotheistic 

This legend of Datsa's sacrifice in- 



Pa^upatas. 

dicates that the Piisupata conception of Rudra 
or Siva as the Supreme Being arose outside the pale 
of V ed ism and the orthodox followers of the Veda 
couldnot persuade themselves to acknowledge him 

readily. No share of the sacrificial food is claimed 

on behalf of Siva's consort f Durga. 

The legends relating to the destruction of the 
demons Mabisa ? Susnbha, anti Niiumbha, alluded 
to in the epic hymns, form the theme of the well- 
known Devb-tn&kitlni ya of the A/ a?kt}tt-dcy& PurHnu 



{Cantos 81 



93) ■ 



In this poem the Devi is thus 



described : — fi She exists eternally, embodied as the 

world. By her tins universe was stretched forth. 
Nevertheless her origin is in many ways ; heat it 
from me. When she reveals herself in order to 
accomplish the purpose of the gods, it is then 




in the world that she is born; she is also 

named the Eternal One (tSi. 47 — * She is the 

Brahma is 



creator of Brahma Visnti and 




r a 



made to sa v (81, 65 ) : 



LL 



Since Visnn. I and .Siva 



have been made hv thee to assume boditSj who 



urn qmr u 

rjn^nf^ir jtt 1 

ttht ttjj W t 

^ WTlUfJT aPflTf wiiffi "IT- \ 

WfllBl W^rmiT: | 

firaflniw : R 

* Paietter's testation { M tfrfct n d&y& Pnran* 9 Bib. lad,) 
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t hen may be powe rful cv oitgh to extol they ? ' * 



She b 



the 






mother of 




hvSiole world 



■ 1 



the 



" <iueen of the universe," the “gem of the uni- 



v 



■ 1 




She is addressed as 



> -I 



Th on art not 




known ! hive a by Hari, Kara and the other gods 
thou art incomprehensible {84. 6). f The 
Mall isa, a ud L aft erwa rd s . S mnbha and Ntsa i nbh a , 
deprived India and other gods like Agm, Yayu, 

Varu na , Cand ra p Yfttn a , K t ivera of their \ >osses- 

sions and their portions of 




sac 




The 



godd 





slaughtered these demons and 




restored tire gods to their dominions and shares 
of sacrifices. This incarnation of the goddess 

" to accomplish the purpose of the gods/ 1 who 

are the P uranic representatives of the Vedic 
nature gods, is but a fiction to connect Vedic poly- 
theism with Sakta monotheism 1 - The legends 
relating to Devi's slaying the demons arc evidently 

re myths. In the Dev^matetmyn she is 
made to say : — When the twenty-eighth age has 

arrived , in the Vai v asvata M an vantara , two ot h er 

great Asuras shall be born, Kumbha and Kisum- 
bha. Then born as the offspring of Yasodii's 
womb in the cowherd Xanda's house t and dwell- 
ing on the Vitidliya mountains, 1 will destroy 

them both (92, 36 —37 ). ' * Aga in , ‘ 1 Nex t , 0 ye 

gods, I shall support (i.e. nourish) the whole 
world with the life-sustaining vegetables, which 
shall grow out of my own body, during a period 
of heavy rain. I shall gain fame on the earth 
then as Sakambhari herb-bearing or herb- 
nourishing s ) i and in that very period I shall slay 
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tlie great A sura named Durgama (92. 43 



44). 



I ? 



Durga as S&kambhari is the vegetation spirit or 
com- mother, and demons Mahtsa and Surribha 



and NiSumbha are 




of drought. 



Ac* 



raiding to the DevlmdkBtmya (92, ir) and even 



now in Bengal her 4 'great annual worship 



if LL 



IS 



performed in autumn time, 



1 I 



which is the time 



when the crops are ripening and the harvest is 



near 



The i&radiya pain or the autumnal t 




of Durga is analogous to the service of the Greek 
goddess Gemeter Cliloe that took place on the 
sixth of Thargelian. “ 





writes 



Farndl, H( was probably one of atonement, a pro- 
pitiation of the goddess whose fruits were about 
to be gathered. We have now evidence from all 
parts of the world, and oilier evidence from 
Attica itself, of the harvest process being regarded 
as a dangerous act, which must be rigidly guarded 



. f ■ * 



The 



by many prior piacUlar ceremonies, 
goddess, is also worshipped in spring. 

An important aspect of Duiga- worship , called 

or the worship of the nine plants 
1 leaves 'b also clearly shows that the god- 
dess was conceived as the personification of the 
vegetation spirit. These nine plants arc, 





ram- 



bka 



'plantain tree/, haem (Arum colocasia), 

haruira, ' turmeric plant % j a ya nil f ' barley', bd or 

bilva t 'wood-apple f , daritw, ‘ pomegranate \ a&o 

ha . mana , and dhiinya 1 1 paddy / f The form < :■£ til e 






C u 1 ! fe of the Grttfi 111, p. j4- 

*rvr ’rfru v 1 
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goddess presiding over the plantain tret is called 
BrahmS rib over the kaew is called Kalika, over 
the turmeric plant is called Dnrga, over jayatUi 
is called K&rttiki, over the wood-apple tree is 



tailed Siva, over the pomegranate tree is called 
Raktadantita V she with blood-red teeth ' ) . over 
the dSoka tree is called Sokarahita (' she without 

used by bereavement '} f over the ma-tia 
called Canmuda , and over the paddy 
plant is UksnrI (the goddess of fortune).* After 
praying severally to the deities of the nine plants, 

the votary concludes, if Om* O leave {patrikcjj 

O trine forms of Burga, you are the darling of 

Mahadeva : accept all these offerings and protect 



sorrow ca 
plan t is 



me O queeti 



of heaven. Om, adoration to 



1) urga d welling in t li e nine pla uts. 1 ' L his woisin p 

of iiaViipatrihiX is but a survival of the agrarian 

phase of Duiga- worship . 



Durga 



[s now wor- 



shipped in her image as a war-goddess riding on 

a lion, holding various weapons in her ten, sixteen 

or eighteen arms, and engaged in killing tire 
demon Mahisa. This hymn is recited on the 



eve of her worship:— L In days of yore Brahma 
performed the invocation ceremony of the goddess 
untimely (in autumn) for bringing about the 

death of Havana and favouring Rama. 



I invoke 



thee in the evening of the sixth day (of the bright 

half) of A & v in a . 



Sakra 




also obtained 



dominion in the abode of the gods by 




* I'uratcharyfiriMM , Part III (Benares, 1904), IJp- roj 4 



if'o 



133 
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thee. 

wealth 



Therefore 1 invoke thee for 




m l tig 



j dominion, and influence; as the ten- 
headed (R&vana) was killed by Rama, so may I 
destroy my enemy.” 



* 



The legend referred to here connecting the wor- 



ship of 




in autumn with Rama's slaying 




Ravana is unknown to the Rams y ana of ValmlkL 
According to the Rafft&yana VI. 105, Rama won 

Surya , the sun-god, and not Durga, 
at the instance of the sage Agastya, before his last 

encounter with Ravana which ended in the death 

oi the m igh ty d ernon - Thi s legend , therefore , was 
evidently invented to explain the transformation 

of Dnrga as the vegetation spirit to the war- 
goddess and bring her worship in line with epic 
Brahmanism. The Devi named in a sacred for- 
mula {mant-tci) quoted by Kaut.ilya in connection 
with sowing seeds in his ArthaSasfra (II. 24) is 
probably the prototype oi Durga as the eorn- 



spifit. Kaufilya writes: 



I L 



Always when sowing 



seeds, a handful of seeds bathed in water with a 
piece of gold shall t>e sown first and the following 

recited: — ’Salutation to God Prajapati 

may always flourish and 
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the 




(raav reside) in seeds and wealth. 



Q i a ndayfita ho. 



? r ? : 



I I 



Another phase of the Devi closely related to 

3Ler as Sskambhari is Annada, 1 the giver of food 
or Annapurna, £ she who is full of food. 7 Annadtt 
is thus described by Bharatacandra in his An- 
nadamttftgala : — 11 In her left hand she holds a cup 
made of precious stones and filled with primordial 
ambrosia; a spoon made of precious stones con- 

in ghee [saghfta pal&nnt tj is in 
How beautiful are her two 




tabling rice 

her right hand. 



arms 





Serving iti different fashions food of various 
tastes for chewing 3 sucking, licit big, drinking, and 

feeding Krttiv&sa (Siva), she 

MaheSa's dance and smiles a sweet smile. Gods. 

Asuras,Raksas s Apsarasea, Kinnaras, Yaksas, Gan- 
dharvas, serpents, human beings, Sidhyas, Sit 
dhyas, Vidynd haras, the nine planets and the 
guardians of the ten cardinal points, all eat food of 

various tastes , . Vidhi ( Brahma) „ Vipmi , the 

three eyed god (Siva) and other gods and R$b 

around her. A gam a {Taiitrci), Purina and 

Veda do not know thy secret ; thou, O Goddess, 
art (both) Purusa and Fradhana (Prakrti) ' 7 f 

Bb 

Kaidilytt's Arlki&lra, English tiABEktioa, l>p- i45r* 4 fl - 
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i PlT=T ? ftJ 




firnflr i 
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FIT CUT m WNIfl* 



ifitM ^ 
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fit =T* 
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Another aspect of Saktism that demands notice 



m this connection is the 




of the 





. The very first duty enjoined upon a Sakta 

on rising; from bed very early in the morning is 
the salutation of the hula trees with the formula 



" Om kulawkfebkyo n Am ah."* According to the 
Kulacudamani , rc the worshipper should salute the 

hida tree whenever he sees it.” t The author of the 
Sflf&dn xndat a reproduces two different lists 

. A soka { J one&ia Asoka } 



of hula trees, viz. , 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

KeSara (Bakula), Bel (wood-apple), Karnikam, 
Cuta (the ma ngo tree ) , N am e ru [ Rudrak £ a tree) , 

Piyala, Sindhuvara (NiSundha), Kadattiba f Ma 

rnhaka (Jhintika) . and Campaka. Another list 
of eight hula trees contains these additional 
names : — Slesmataka (Vaheda tree), 

Nitn , Asvattha [ficus reltgiosa). The Tantrasira 
gives a lis t of ten h ula t ree s al so i nc Lud ing V a ta ( the 




fig-tree ) T.Tdum vara 




gioiiierata}, Dhitrl 

It is 



(amalaka tree) , Cinca (the tamarind tree) 

said of hula trees : — 



i t 'I’ 



list 1 A via Yogtnis always 
dwell in all these kula trees. Xo one should sleep 
under the kula trees nor injure them.' r £ The 
Kula Yoginls dwelling in hi da trees were pro- 
bably originally minor vegetation spirits. The 



* ' wnp ^3f^ r aws 

=* TRrii-rtfhasyfl- i rF£hk&, PatftLa T. 

f " Sahtiinandttiarhp 

p. 11 a. 

| ftxf*fr fwfrRpi: * 

5 T ?T ^"lUTRITT^tm n 
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iv o r&h ip os’ kul l! tree may also be regarded as a 
remnant of primitive totem ism , for fan! a also 

denotes family and httlufaru may be translated 
as * totem tree." Trees are still worshipped a a 
family go :1s by the Marafhas of the Deccan. 
' Mnratha families have thvaks or sacred symbols, 
which appear to have been originally totems, 
and affect marriage to the extent that a man 

cannot marry a woman whose drvuk reckoned on 



the male side is the same as his own. They 

are totems, worshipped during marriage and other 
important ceremonies."* Among the devaks of 

r.he Marathi families occur the names of the 

■ 

follow jpg kula trees: — Vad (Ficus Indicab Fitn- 
pal (Ficus Religiosa), Kadum {Nanclea Cadamba), 





Umbar (Ficus Glomerata) , 

ferrea) and Kudraksh (Klaeocarpus ganitrus). 

The form of the Devi that has got the largest 

number of votaries in Bengal is 




k.air> an- 



imal worship takes place in autumn in the (light 
of the new moon when the dlpall or * lamp festi- 
val " is held. Shu is also the object of worship of 



the village b&ro&H pjtjS- or public worship held 
annually almost En every village in Bengal with 
funds raised from public subscriptions. Kith in 
also worshipped [is Raksit Kali or ‘ protectress 
Kalt f whenever cholera breaks out in an epidemic 
form. In her tHty&na (directions for meditation} 
in the SatantmtQntra reproduced by Kr^nStl urdu 



rii liis TcmiraSiifa Kali' is described as : 



* (.'cjzsrrs of igoi, VW- 



I, lithnBgrnflki&il A pptrr 



CwkuttA, 1904, p. 99. 
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f ‘ The goddess resembling a mountain of black 

pigment. ; having a frightful face ; Siva ; adorned 
with several garlands made of heads ; with dis- 
hevelled hair; smiling face; resting on the lotus- 



■ b reas t : 




like breast of Mahakala ; having 
addicted to sexual union with Siva in the reverse 
order ; having terrible teeth ; decorated with a 
naga {serpent) encircling her as a sacred thread ; 

having the crescent moon on her forehead ; having 

all sorts of ornaments ; adorned with garlands of 
heads ; with a girdle round her loin Consisting of 

thousands of hands of dead persons ; sky-clad ; 

attended by thousands of kotis of Si vas and 



Vpginls ; having her lotus-like mouth filled with 

blood; dronk with wine; having Agni, Sun and 

Moon fo r her eves ; with blood- red face; wearing 



as her ear Lings the dead 




ies r hf two infants l 



her body covered with blood falling from die 
cluster of heads round her neck , dwelling in the 




wor- 



midst of the fire of the cremation 
shipped by Brahma and Kesava fVisnu) ; {with 
two oF) her lotus-like hands holding a head just, 
severed, and a sword, and [with two others) 

offering blessings and protection.” * 



■ 
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IBS 

Iii a Tantrik text quoted in the 

rnava fp. 728) KuU ( 01 ik&) is called kalarupinl t 




embodimeo t of Ti tue 



and in the Vrhuidhiir^ 



m : ip n-rii tin [ 1 . 23. T 3 ) * , *<t wh fir# rtividadhvantakii va 
* having a body deep black like the darkness of 
the time of destruction.' These epithets and tlie 
abode assigned to her, the fire of the cremation 

ground ( Stfirr£«f ( n ) , in ike it quite dear that in the 

Tan trie image of Half is pictured forth theTndian or 
rather the Bengali conception of the all-destroying 
Time. The picture, though hideous, is vivid and 
must be recognized ns one of the masterly crea- 
tions of imagination. Time spares neither young 
noT old. Human heads make up the necklace of 
Kali and the corpses of infants her earrings. She 
is four- armed. In her one hand she has a bleeding 
human head and with the other >,he is bestowing 

blessings; in her third hand she holds the sword 

and with her fourth hand she assures safety. 

Another well-known form of the Devi is Tara or 
Tarim, £ savi ouress 3 or ' deliverers . ’ The modern 
cult of Tara seems to be A Br&b manic Sakta adap- 
tation of the Mahava.ua Buddhist cult of Tara. 



Tara of the modern Sakta. also 




Ugf a- Ta ra 
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"because she saves from great [mgr A } danger/"* 
Ekajita (she who has but one chignon), and Nila 
(blue) Sarasvatl is practically the same as Blue 
Tara, Ekajatg or Ugra-Tarl of the Malayan ists 

The Ugra-Ttra of the Mahay arista is thus des- 



c ri be d : 



She li as f r 0 1 n 



arms 



is generally standing and stepping to the right on 

She has the third eve, is laughing Hot* 



corpses 



fihlv , her teeth are prominent, and her protruding 
tongue, according to the sadhatid, is forked, 



ller 



(fvt-fi ate red and round. Her hips sure covered 
by A tiger skin, and ?he wears a long garland 
of heads. If painted, her colour is blue, and her 



chignon is red - 



She is dwarfed and corpulent. 



Her ornaments are snakes. If she has but four 
arms her symbols are, sword , knife , blue lotus, 
and a skull cap , or she may carry the bow and 
arrow instead of the last twn symbols ' ’f 




* V^n^HinTi P^F^fu. TtWfnt-sara, 

SaJinbilfl, 1 ^ 37 , Ji- 25 1. 

f Betty's The Cads of North# v. Buddhism, Oinford, ic?r 4 , 
p, hi. Voucher ill ll i Icona^rnfim Bo / Uidtii ^ us , Ptitl 2 , 
<|UfltMi tills rtcscript iri 11 oi /: ftus-.tlii fiOitl the HixhStUfMi-kpfiNitt* 

T if rii- r.-Sdfi a na : 
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This description and the s adhattB quoted by Fou- 
cher are in substantial agreement with the dhyRw 
of Tara reproduced from the Fetbartya Tan fra in 
the Tttnim$ara* One notable feature of this god- 
dess j the Akjobhy a 011 her head [maidavaksobhy- 
abhwsit&m) i is also reminiscent of Mshayanism. 
Aksobhya is the second of the live Dhyani- Buddhas, 
a a mail image of which deity is often placed in the 

head-dress of Tara, Praj nap a ram its and ManjuSrl, 1 
T hough the Aksobhya on the head-dress of tire 

Sakta Tara, as distinguished from lier Mahayana 

prototype s is a” Niga in form (Kagarupadkrk)’’ still 
it cannot hut be recognised as a link in the chain 

HTnJmt 1 
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■**i fftTfru^d wnixTw;ii 1 
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connecting the &akta with the Bauddha phase 
of the goddess. Another important link is the 
legend of Buddha and Vasist-ba told in the 
R udray&mniata ntra XVI I , Brak may a malatanira 
I-I1I L and MahacJnftca r atantra y and referred to in 
several other T&ntras,* The legend runs : — 

" The great sage Vasi^tha s son of Brahma, prac- 
tised the most severe austerities for a long time 



meditating upon a mantra received from his father. 
He practised Yoga as it was then taught by the 
orthodox teacher s, who enjoined self-denials oi 
all sorts upon their disciples, Vaid^ha dis- 
covered that he derived no benefit from the 
practices f and so he repaired to his father to ask 
for another tna nt m . He was, however , ad vi sed to 
continue with his mantra for a further period and 

to follow the yogatn&rga for the worship of the 

Devi called 1-! uddlies vari r according to a §&kha of 
the Atharvaveda. Vasi?tha now repaired to the 
sea- shore according to Rudraydmalu or to tlie 
Kamakhya hills (near Gauhati in Assam) accordr 



B rah- m ayamala and once 



applied 



himself to the strict observance of the orthodox 



methods of Yoga. As he did so for a long time 
without any result* he cursed the Devi in a fit 
of anger. The Devi thereupon condescended to 
appear before him to say that he tiad adopted an 



altogether wrong 




Her worship* said the 



* See TarUtantram (G*ud«$ra mtf imafe 2) with Appendix, 
edited by Giriga Cntrdra Yedantatirtha with &u English Intro- 
duction by A, K. ilaitia- Published by the V&reudra Re- 
search Society, Rajsdiahi, it>r.t 



T?1J3 1X1) (> A U Y AN KAL'KS. 





t was unknown to the Vedas, it was known 
only in the country of ± \Jahacina t a country of 
Buddhistic practices, and Vasi&tha would gain 
his object, if he received instructions from Vi?nu 
now residing there in his incarnation as Buddha, 

So Vasistha repaired to Mahacina. But here he 
was amazed to find that Buddha was drinking 



wine in the company of women, 



His doubts wore 



.» 7 



soon dispelled by Buddha, who ultimately inith 
a ted him into the mysteries. 

Tara was evidently admitted to the Mahay Hua 
pantheon from the older Sakta pantheon. The 
earliest reference to a Buddhistic worshipper of Tara 
is found in this phrase of Subandlm's Vftstivudntla . 

ascetic is devoted to 



"As a female 




Tara and 



red 



* 



nruktamban tdtia rini)," 

Uddyotakara and before 



[bhiksukl b.'ii Uira- 
Subai i dh vl wn Ac 



halt of the sixth century, Tara is recognised 



tlm 



mother of 



B udd 1 1 as 



and Bodhisattvas ’ and the consort of Avaloki- 
tesvara. I reproduce below a few stanzas from 

a Tibetan hymn in Tara's praise, very popular 
amongst Lamaist people in Tibet, 
t ranslated by Waddell, t 



1 ■ 




im, etc. 



V I 



Hail O Tara.! quick to save ! 

I/>lus born of pitying tear 

Blied down by the Three- World- Lord, 

Grieving sad for sunken souls. 




* Gray's New York, r$rj, p. 37, 

f juurtral 0/ Iht Koval dsiirfif Society t lJyi4 f pp- 
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Hail to Thee with grand piled- up hair, 
Shrining there Tathagata, 

Victor of the universe. 

Thou a saintly v icto r too ! 

Hail! adored by mighty gods, 

/jjrffffj Brahma r I-' ire and Wind, 
Ghostly horde and Gandharvas 
Ail unite in praising Thee! 

Hail! with moon as diadem. 



Amita the Boundless Light , 



Seated midst thy plaited hair 
Ever shedding glory bright." 



Like Vi sou and Siva., 




i or 




as 



Drug a 



or Kali ls, worshipped from two different stand- 
points . F torn the non-sectari an poly 1 1 icistic st an d- 
poitit sire is worshipped as one of the divinities of 
the Hindu pantheon ; and from the sectarian 
monotheistic £akta standpoint she is worshipped 

as the Supreme Be ing t the Adya S akt i , p rimor- 

diaJ energy, conceived as a female. Of late there 

has appeared a tendency among educated Hindus 
and European students who depend upon the 
former for their information, to minimise the 
impor tance of H i n d u sectarian ism which has even 

led Census authorities to give up the attempt 
of collecting statistics about sects. Sir Edward 
Gait reproduces in his Census of India, 79 rr., 
Report fp. 1 1 5) this testimony of a well-known 
Bengali scholar and writer : 



a k 



I fast on the 



SivarRtri day because it is sacred to 




a. 



and 
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1 fast on EkKdaSi day because it is sacred to 
Vishnu. J plant the bd tree because it is deaf 

unto Siva, and the tulsi l>ecause it is dear unto 
Vishnu, The bulk o i Hindus are not sectaries. 
Though the sects write much and make the moat 

' But this 



noise, they ate only a small minority. 

(earned person appears to have withheld one 

important information. 



Has he received dlkua 

or initiation from a. gum ? If so, what is the 

deity t,deoata) of the miff a- ma ntra or the root 
formula ? Tile root formula that the guru se- 
cretly communicates to the 4isya (disciple) contains 
the name of one single deity only and determines 
the sect of the rftfctto or the initiated person. If 
the mvta-mAtttra contains the name of Vasudeva 
or Mar ay a in. he is a Vaisnava ; if it contains 
tije name of Siva he is a Saiva ; and if the deity 



of the 




manint is Durga, Kail, Tam, or 

The initiated 



Tripurasundar [ j he is a Sikta. 

Hindu may be personally free from sectarian 

narrowness, still he must be classed as a sectary. 
It Lr the hulk of the Hindus are no longer secta- 



ries/ 1 it is because the bulk of the Hindus have 
ceased to be Hindus in the sense in which their 
ancestors were Hindus, that is to say, they no 



Tn all 



longer care to receive from the gw™. 

the ancient land grants inscribed on copper plates 

the sect to which the donor and his ancestors 

belong is scrupulously stated. As an illustration 

I shall refer to a grant of Vinlyakapala* the 

Fratih&ra king of Kanauj, dated Sam vat 
(a.d. 031). In tills record seven predecessors of 
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V i nsy aka pa ] a are thus named along with their 

sects : — 

t. Parttmaitaisipava (devout Vai^nava} Ma- 
li &ra j a- S ri-Deva$ aktideva . 

2. His sou paraMctmaheiva ra (devout £aiva) 

Maharaj a- £rl- Vatsaraj ad eva . 

3. Ttis son paramabhaga vat llihakta t devout 

worshipper of Rliagavati, i.e, , a Sakta) 
Mahara j a-sri-Nagabha ta . 

4. His son pa m m^dUy^bha kta (devout wor- 

shipper of Aditva, i,e.„ a Saura) Maha- 
raj a- sr E-Ft ai uabh ad rad eva . 

5. His son pttramabhagavafibhabia (devout 

ba ktad \f ahsraja-sn- Rlio j adeva . 

6. His sou fiaramabhdqcniatibhctkfa (devout 

Sakta ) Mahar 5 ja-^rE- Mahend ra psla - 

deva . 

7. His son fiaramavaisnavin (devout Vais- 

tiava) Maharaja-sri-Bhojadcva (IT). 

8. His brother p or rmi adity ahh-a kin (devout 

San ra ) Maharaj a-sri- Vinavakap ala- 




Though the bulk of the modem Hindus may n ot 
be sectaries, their ancestors were, and it is yet 
possible to collect statistics relating to the geogra- 
phical distribution of sects twenty-five to fifty 
years before. Pbr without such statistics the 
scientific study of Hinduism Is not practicable. 

The sectarian Sakta conception of Sakti is 
thus defined iu the opening v r erse of Brahma- 

* InJui n Antiquary* XV, jjp, t4o-I 4 t - 

10 
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nauda's S&fctffitfi ndatara ftginl t t thy stream o t 

After saluting Prakrti {Nature) 







s joy : 

Nitya (Eternal) j, and she who is Parmatman t 
SaktaMindatarajtgini is compiled for the enjoy- 
ment (of worldly liappi ness) and fit] at emancipa- 
tion { limftii ) . ’ ' * The author then quotes this defi- 
nition of Prakrit from Yiimala : — "Snttva 

■ 

and Tamas are the three gu$ as I constituents of 

sun tter) ; ivh en tli ese i( it t?s ) a rc iit a 
state of equilibritiin it is known as undiffereiiti- 

rwmt 

ated Prakrti ; she is Mu la- Prakrti (primordial 

m 

substance), Pradhana as well os Purusa.' ’ f 
■ 

Idakti is identified with both Prakrti and Puru?a 

■of the Ssmkbya philosophy. The Sakta or Tan- 

trik conception of Prakrti is very dearly defined 

in a hymn to Prakrti in the Prafianchas&ra T antra , 
XI, I shall reproduce a few stanzas oftltis 

hymn i it A rth ur A vaJo n ' s trail station : — * 

Be gracious to me, 0 P r adhs nS t 

Wlio art Prakrti in the form of the elemental 
world . 

Life of all that lives. [Our Lady, 

With folded hands I make obeisance to Thee 
Whose very nature and will it is to do 



L I 



That which we ca nnot understand . 



(rb 



* yum Sflflr fa&it 7<ir[Wi hi i 

^fSri*i*r*' nt* w^lII i.fWl i 

f <3=3 mw-tfft i 

tiierrsfiqftrtSHrflsilTir i 

t Prafinneharara "fantra (T a nt ri 1: Texts, V r ol. Ill), Intro- 
duction* jjp, 29-37, 
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Even Aja { Brahma) f Adhokshaja [Visnii) and 
Trlkshana {Siva) 

Know not Thy Supreme form which is Maya, 

But pray to Thee in Thy gross form as Ruler. 

Therefore so must I pray to Thee. [3). 

Thou art Ahtar&tmS, 

Who by the Sun upholde&t all living creatures, 
And Who by the Moon ever nourishes them. 

Again assuming the appearance of Fire the 

carrier of oblations Thou bumest ; 

G Mahadevlj verily do these three lights and 
fires issue from Thee. (7). 

Assuming the form of Brahma with active 

quality. 

The four-headed one seated on a shining white 
swan 1 

Thou dost create the world 

Of which Thou becomest the Mother, 

Who is there indeed, Oh Supreme Rider, 

Who can imagine Thy supreme state ? ( 8 J ► 

Adorned with, crown, 

Resplendent with conch and discus 
As Narayarja with quality of manifestation 

Thou dost main tai n the world ; 

For He also is part of Thee. (9). 

Again ju t.he form of the three-eyed Rudra 
Carrying axe and a rosary, 

On whose matted hair are moon, serpent and 
Ganges , 




the inuo-aryan races 




lie with the quality which veils tyawtogtana) 
Thou, dost ut the end of the Kalpa destroy the 
whole universe, 

, \nd then alone shinest , { I n) , J f 




from whom and according to whose will Brahma, 
Vi$0U, &iva and others come into being and iti 

whom again they disappear is called Nitya, ' the 
Etern al one,” * 

From this sketch of the traits of the goddess 
it is possible to distinguish two different strata — ■ 
one primitive and the other advanced. The 
primitive form of Dfirga is the result of syncre- 
tism of a mountain-goddess worshipped by the 
dwellers of the Himalaya and the Vindhvas, 
a goddess worshipped by the nomadic Abhlra 
shepherds, the vegetation spirit conceived as a 
female, and a war-goddess. As her votaries 
advanced in civilisation the primitive war-goddess 
was transformed into the personification of the 
all-destroying time (Kali), the vegetation spirit 

into the primordial energy (Adya Sakti) and the 
savionress from s fimsara (cycle of rebirths }„ and 

gradually brought into line with the Brahmanic 
mythology and philosophy. 

For a conception of the god head analogous to 
that of tire Sakta conception of the Devi we 
should travel beyond countries, dominated by the 
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Vedic Aryans and the Avestic Iranians to Asia 
Mi nor t Syria , Egypt and other countries border' 

mg oil the Mediterranean. Hogarth writes , 
<L In regard to the jligean Divt?ie spirit itself, per- 
sonified in the iconic age as a goddess and a young 
god, the student of comparative religion finds him- 
self on very familiar ground r A goddess svith a 
young subordinate god is known in early times,, in 
every coast of the Mediterranean which looked 
towards Crete. In Punic Africa she is Tanit with 



her son; in Egypt, Isis with Horns; in. Phoenicia, 
Ashtaroth with Tammuz (Adonis); in Asia Minor 
Cybcle with Attis; in Greece (and especially in 
Greek Crete itself), Rhea with the young Zeus. 
Everywhere she is rapfaw, i.e. unwed r hut made 
the motlier first of her companion by immaculate 
conception, and then of the gods and all life by 
the embrace of her o wn son - Ii ) memory of these 
orginal facts her cult (especially the most esoteric 



mysteries of it) is marked by various practices 

and observances symbolic of the negation of true 
marriage and obliteration of sex- A part of her 
male votaries arc castrated; and her female vota- 
ries must ignore their married state when in her 
personal service, and often practise ceremonial 

promiscuity. 1 7 * 



It should be noted in this connection that the 



■ 

Aryan-Hellenic invaders of Greece were not S&ktas, 

i( We know now that they found in many centres 
a culture superior to their own and a religion of 



f:ucychp&dm of Religion and Ethics > I, p. 147a 
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an advanced theistic type with elaborate, though 
mainly a n iconic „ ritual, devoted pre-eminently to 
a great goddess, by whose side a god was only 
the subordinate partner. It has then been pointed 
out that , where we find in historic Greece the 

goddess-cult predominant, and especially the preva- 
lence of a virgin-goddess, we should recognise the 
Minoan-Mycemean (Aegean) tradition in antago- 
nism to the Aryan, the latter invariably main- 
taining the predominance of god. 1 '* From tire 
_■ 

Sakta world of the West should also be excluded 

the Sumerians and their successors, the Babyloni- 
ans and the Assyrians. Islitar, the most promin- 
ent female deity in the Babylonian pantheon, 

corresponding to Ashtarte {Astartej or Asbtorefh 
of the otl ier S emi tes , o ccitp i ed a subordi n a te pi ace 

as compared to Ami , the heaven-god, Knlil, the 

earth-god, Ea, the water- god r Sin, the moon-god; 
and Shamash, the suti-god. 

As there is a strong resemblance between the 

Indian S:lkta conception of Sakti and the Kakta 

ritual of the followers of bnmneam and k i da cu ra , 

who prac.ised ceremonial promiscuity, on the one- 
hand, and the Semitic conception of Ashtart 




the 




conception 



of Ids 



and the Phrygian conception of Cybele on the 
other, it may be assumed that Saktism arose 
in India under the same social conditions as 

thore under which As t arte was conceived in 

Syria, Cybele in Asia Minor, and Isis in 
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Recatditse the origin of Astarte Professor Patou 



writes ; 

* 1 Th ere is a large body of evidence to show 
that the Semites before their separation passed 
through a matriarchal stage of society. The 
tribe was a group of people inhabiting a particu- 
lar oasis in the Arabian desert. It was made up 

of mothers and their brothers and children. The 
fathers were men of other tribes, dwelling in 
other oasis, who contracted only temporary 
unions with the mothers. Descent was traced 
through the mother, and she was the head of the 
clan in peace atsd in war. In such a society the 
chief deity of the tribe must, have been conceived 

Male 



as a counterpart’ of the human matriarch, 
divinities might exist and be known as r maternal 
uncle' but they would not be called r father/ 
and would play so unimportant u part that they 
would survive only sporadically in later religion. 

This view is confirmed by the fact that all those 



traits wiiich are oldest 




most permanent in 



the character of Ashtart-lshtar are those which 
for other reasons we must, predicate of the ancient 



Semitic tribal mother. 



■' ► * 



In Asia Minor, the home of the cult of the 
Great Mother Cybele, m atr iarchate , mother-right 

or mother-kin f a social system which traces descent 
atsd transmits property through women and not 
through TEicn, fi lingered in Lycia down t.o liistori 
cal period ; and we may conjecture that in former 



* Ibid. II. p. ii}b. 
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times it was widely spread through Asia Minor."* 
Tti Egypt, the home of Isis, "the archaic system 
of mother-kin, with its perfetence for women over 
men in matters of property and inheritance, 

lasted down to Roman times." t To this is traced 

another strange Egyptian custom, the marriage 
of full brothers with full sisters. “ Such unions 
were the rale, not the exception, in ancient 
Egypt, and they continued to form the majority 
of marriages long alter the Romans had obtained 
a firm footing in the country.” t The explanation 
of this custom offered by the Egyptologists and 

anthropologists is thus summed up by Sir James 

Frazer: — 

"It would be doubtless a mistake to treat these 

marriages as a relic of savagery, as a survival of 
a tribal communism which knew no bar to the 
it i te rcourse rtf the sexes. For such a then ry wo u Id 
not. ex pi a ii i why u :i i on wi th a sister was not onl y 
allowed, bat preferred to all others. The trae 
motive of th at preferen oe was most probably the 
wish of brothers to obtain for their own use the 
family property, which 1>e3onged of right to their 
sisters, and which otherwise they would have seen 

in the enjoyment of strangers, the husbands of 
their sisters This simple and perfectly effec- 

tive expedient for keeping the property in the 
family most probably explains the custom of 
brother and sister marriage in Egypt." J 

* Frazer’ f- . i doni ’« i ffix Qsirh. I^oudoit, 1907. pp. 3^-395. 

f 1 bid., p. 393- 4 1 P- 397 ■ 
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The Sakta conception of the Devi as A d y a 
&akti 5 the pri mordial energy ' and Tag ad am ha , 
‘ the mother of the universe ' also very probably 
arose in a society where matriarchate or mother- 

kin was prevalent. The most important question 

in connection with Saktism is, among what divi- 
sion of the Indian people did it originate ? A 
Sanskrit stanza in tmustwp metre recited by the 
Sakta Ha nd its of Bengal affords the traditional 
answer to this question. In this stanza we are 
toldt — "The cult i,vi-dya) was revealed in Gaudy 
(Bengal), popularised {prabaUkrt a , lit. * strength- 
ened 1 } by the Mait hi las, it here and there pre- 
vails in Maharastra, and has disappeared in Guja* 
rat. 1 ' 1 * Bengal is still the stronghold of Saktism, 
and there are Saktas in Mithila (North Bihar), 
the Maratha country and GujarSt. Here, with 
the questionable exception of Mithila, all other 
countries belong to the Outer Indo- Aryan belt. 
Did ■Saktism then originate among the In do- 



Aryans of tire Outer countries ? If evidences 
were forthcoming to prove that suother-kin at 
one time prevailed among them, the traditional 
view regarding the origin of S ilk t ism could be 
accepted as a working hypothesis. An over- 

majority of the higher caste Hindus of 




* ^wrfiirtr fair *firv- \ 

wfaij mfv * hiht* irem irtt i ” 

This, statl sfl has been communicated to me by Pandit Bii- 
m^nad-asa Vidya rat n a , Principal, iiiinT Hemanta K um a r i 

Sanskrit College, Rajsh&hi- 
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Bengal — the Brahmans, the K a y a. sth a s , anti the 
Y aid vas -are Saktas . There is n o evidence to show 

that these castes ever passed through a mother-kin 

stage in course of their history ^ But a usage that 
still survives among some sections of the Mar&tha 
Brahmans indicates the existence of mother-kin 
among them at one time. Mandlik w rites: — : ' The 

question of marriage of a man with the daughter 
of his mother's brother was once considered de- 
batable by some writers. Usage has however 
sanctioned snob marriages amongst the Dekkani 

Brahmans of various detiomi nations , Thus 

among various sections of the DeSastha-Br&hmans 

and among the Karhadns such connections are very 

frequent : and it is said that if a man can get 
such a bride, he will often have no other.' ’ * The 
marrying of maternal uncle's daughter is ati old 
custom. Raudhavaiin refers to it in his Dharma- 



Kumarila (who flourished in the seventh 



century a,p.) writes in liis TtmfravH rtika : "The 
people of tile south, are happy when they get a 
chance of marrying the daughter of their mater- 
nal uncle. Jj f This custom 3 called metutrikam in 
the Tamil country, is evidently a survival of the 

mother-kin stage, When property was trans- 
mit l cd t Li ronsl s worn an a ma n would Ire natu ro.1 1 y 



happy to see his daughter married to his sister 's 
son, the heir to the family property. The Maha- 



* Rao Sahtb V. X. Mujidlik's Hindu Lm-. or M -vu'kiid. 



Y?iiFiGV&Ikva : Bombay. 18^0. p. 415. 

Rl 

t* Ejiglfeli Traits, p, 164, 
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bharata contains positive evidence of the preva- 
lence o£ mother-kin among one division of the 
Qutlandic Indo- Aryan folk, the Aratta-Vithikas. 

In Book VJII L 43. 13, we are told, H< 0 Salya h 
for this reason among the Arattas the nephews 
and not the sons inherit the property." * In the 
A m h ait h it S .! r/fif a nd t lie ilf aha vastu A vadu na we are 

i. I 

told tliat the Iksvaku princes, who were banished 
by their father and took shelter on the slope of 
the Himalayas , and from whom the Sakyas traced 
their descent, married their own sisters in order to 
maintain the purity of their line. Dr. D. B. 
Spooner, in his recently published paper on The 

Zoroadrian Period of Indian History f argues that 
this indicates the Zoroastrian or Magian affinities 
of the Sakyas, for the next-of-kin marriage was 

one of the points insisted by Zoroaster, and his 

patron Yishtasp married his sister Hutoa.f Both 

the Buddhist and the Brahman ic [P uranic) autho- 
rities agree in tracing the descent of the Sakyas 
from the Iksvakus of Ko^alm The name of 



Ikfvaku occurs in the Rgveda and there is evi- 
dence to show that the Iksvaku line was origi- 
nally a line of princes of Purus. J Therefore an 
un-Vedic custom like sister-marriage can not be 
ascribed to the Sakyas. But the legend indicates 
that the men among whom it grew up, presum- 
ably the Buddhist monks of Eastern India, were 



* ptwh*'! M\ny\ nrfrihrt * wnr 

f- Journal of the Royal Asiatic S&Gicty, 191 [>- 44 Q- 

X Vtdiv Index* I P V* 75- 
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familiar with the custom. la the Dasttrath&jat/t- 

k(t Sita is represented as the lister as well els the 

wife of Rama, son of Dasaratha of the Ik^vaku 

1 in e. The RarnHya na , the hem e! of which can not be 

later it] date than the DosorAlkajKtaka t leaves no 
doubt about the fact that the story of sister-m a r- 

riELge on the part of Rama was an invention of 
the Buddhist author or authors of the J a taka. 
But probably sister- marriage was at one time 
practised in Magadha, the early centre of Bud- 
dhism. According to the Ceylonese M a/ifiv nw su , 

it was at one time practised in Bengal. In this 

work we are told {VI. 3 ft) that Sihab^hn^ King 
of Vahga and Radha (L5la) > married his sister 



Sihasivali. 



These ftLiddhisi stories of 



sistc r-n l a r - 



riage indicate the existence of mother-kin in 
Eastern India From these evidences we may 
infer that mother-kin was at one time universal 



among the I ndo- Aryans of the Outer belt and led 

■ 

to the growth of Sfiktistn among them. Hot her* 
kin still prevails among certain Malay ali-castes 
of Malabar and was evidently universal among 
the Dra vidas Lit one time ; and so it may be argued 
that S&ktisin might els well have originated among 
the Dm vidas and was borrowed from them by 
their Indo-Aryan neighbours. One strong ob- 
jection to this view is tile absence of 
among the Tamils. The Dra vidas very prob- 
ably fell under the influence of Vodic culture 
before they had advanced to the mon 

stage of spiritual development independently. 
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Dr, Spooner , in the above-mentioned paper, 
traces the origin of the conception Sakti to a Persian 
fMagiail) origin. He writes; — “And is not the 
great Islitar, perhaps the most popular divinity 

among lilt Persians, peculiarly associated with 

Mi 

the A su ras or D anavas ? Witness the compotin ds 
ragu rii , ‘teachers of the Asuras J and 'detna- 
vapujita / f worshipped by the D an avas , ' both of 
which a re Sa nsk rit names for Venus , well-attest- 
ed.” * 

Bhagdatta, King of Pr5gjyotl$a [Kamampa], 

is called Yavuna and asura in tlic Mahabharata. 
Fiona this Dr. Spooner derives the “undoubted 
truth that Bhagadatta was a Persian, and PrSg- 
jyotisa a Magifln settlement ' 1 and proceeds;— 
“Lei: us remember further that the most popular 
of goddesses among these Persians was the goddess 
Ishtar, whose peculiar associations with the 
Magians in India has been noted above {p. Si). 
Are not the Tantrik system and the Sakta cult a 
development ort Indian soil of the sympathetic 
magic rites iti connection with this goddess as the 
symbol of fertility which Jastrow tells of ? This 
un ravels for tis the whole mystery to which Wilson 
calls attention [he., ‘that Assam , or at least the 
north-east of Bengal, seems to have been, in a 
great degree, the source from which the Tantrik 
and &akta corruptions of the Religion of the 
Vedas and Putinas proceeded f ], and furthermore 
explains the ' curious fact 1 mentioned to me by 



* Journal of ike Royni A $ ut t i c Society h 1915, p. -Hi. 
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Jab a mahopad ] iy ay a Hara p rasad Sb a slrl , that , 
according to bis own researches, the Sakadvlpin 



Brahtn ans were 




associ ated w l l Li 1 his 



i 



■.lit. 



This is a valuable bit of confirmatory evi- 






deuce, for which I am much obliged to the Maha- 

mahopadhy aya . 

The first pot tit to he noted its. this connection 
is that I si i tar was not a Persian or Magian, but a 
Ihibylnuian, divinity, and she became Persian by 
her identification with the truly Persian divinity 
Auahita. “After the conquest of Elam by the 
Indo-European Medes and Persians flic old g chP 
dess l Inn ana of Krech] was identified with Aua- 
liita, and under this name enjoyed extensive 
homage, 1 r f Cumonfs description oi the Avestic 
Anahits is reproduced here:— 

“Ardvi Sura Auahita, that, is, undoubtedly, 

L the high, powerful, immaculate one' is a goddess 
of fertilising waters, and mote particularly of a 
supernatural spring, located iti the region of stars, 



in 



nn 



which all the rivers of the world flow 1 >ar- 



masteter). 



The fertility which the divine water 



caused in the earth was extended to the animal 
kingdom, and, according to Idle A vesta, Analuta 
purifies the seed of males and the womb and 
m ilk of f ei nales 1 { V etidid&d , VII , 1 6 ; Y a $t V , 5 } „ 

sirls , and bv 





is invoked by mania w 
women at the time of child-birth (Ya& V), At 
tlie same time she is thought of as a goddess o£ 



i b ui . , p. 4.1 ri- 

t £ n c yd 0 p i?d i u, of K dig ion a a-.i Eih ic s H VII, p. 4 .] .5 a 
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war, who rides in a chariot drawn by four white 
horses ( Vs < t V, im^) ; which are wind, rain, 
cloud, and hail ( Y ait- . v, iso)* and she bestows 

victory on the combatants, and gives them sturdy 
teams and brave companions. The A vest an 
hymn, after enumerating all the heroes of the 

past who sacrificed to Anahita, including Zoro- 
aster, whom she instructed in her worship, con- 
cludes with a very exact description of her aj>- 
pearancc and her dress {Yai? V, mb ft.). f She 

is a beautiful maiden, powerful and tall, her 

girdle fastened high, wrapped in a gold-embroi- 
dered cloak, wearing earrings, a necklace, and a 
crown of gold, and adorned with thirty otter 

skins r* 

The cult of Anahita spread from Iran to the 

west, "but she was always regarded as the god- 
dess of sacred waters/ 1. In Iran, IC under the 

influence of the Chaklecati star- worship, Anahita 

had become the planet Venus." f But one great 

fact that distinguishes the Sukti of the Indian 

Sakta and the Persian Anahita is that while in 

the Avestan pantheon Anahita occupies a posi 

tion subordinate to Ahura Mazda, in the rfakta 

J 

pantheon Sakti is above ah, the mother of all, 
the creator even of Brahma, Visnu and Siva. 

The Sakti of the Sakta really resembles the Great 

Mother Cybele worshipped by the Lydian neigh- 
bours of Persians and not the Persian Anahita. 



* En£y£lofimIift of Religion and Ethics < I p p. 414b- 

t Ibid., p, 415 b, 
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If Cyhele could bo conceived by the Lydians in- 
dependently of Mazdaiam, it is not necessary to 

on the 




assume a Mazdayasnian origin of 
ground of sex. The Hindu divinity who is identi- 
fied with Venus is not the goddess Dufga but the 

god Siik ra c3 ry a , the preceptor of the Asuras . I >t . 

Spooner does not indicate the source from which 
\Iah3mahop5dhyaya Haraprasad &astrl learnt 

J 

that u the $aka-d win In Brahmans were specially 



associated 




thin [Saktal cult.” 








dvlpiu Brahmans in Bengal are represented by 

the Ganakas. According to the Vfhaddharmapu- 

rail. {U ttarakkanda } XITI, 52) the (Tanaka was 
bom of Sftkadvipl father and Vaisya mother.* 
The Gnu aka Brahmans of Bengal are specially 
associated with the worship of the gmh&$ or 
planets nod the Brahmans who are specially asso- 
ciated with Snkfci worship [ire the Radhlya, Va- 
renda and Vaidika Brahmans- The authentic 



history of the 




vlplya , Bhoj aka or 




Brahmans „ so far as it is known to us h shows that 
they have ever been specially associated with the 
worship of the sun and stars, Varfthaniiliira, who 

died in A ,u 5^7, says in his Bfkatsamhita (6o, iq), 

that t.he installation and consecration of the 
images and temples of the sun should be caused 
to bo made by the Magas. Ti3.ua in his HarSa- 
cari fa (Chap. IV) introduces ns to an astrologer 



# nriRl*m uw* *n fl t* 1 *- 1 
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called Taraka the Bhojaka (Maga) who is thus 
described* "Hundreds and hundreds of times he 

had shown supernatural insight by announcing 

facts beyond the ben of man, a calculator , deeply 
read En all the treatises on astronomy, extolled 

and liked among all astrologers, endowed with 

the knowledge of three times."* In the Deo- 

Baranak inscription of Jivitagupta II of Magadha, 
who flourished in the eighth centnry A.D., record- 
ed with the object of continuing the gtant of 
a village to the Sun under the name of Varuna- 
vasin , several generations of Bhojakas are referred 
to \ viz. Bhojaka Siirvamitra, who was evidently 
patronised by B aladitya (t , a i>. 485 to 5 . 15 ) , B ho- 

jaka Hamsamitra patronised by the Maukhari 

King Sarvavarman (c. a.u. 575 to 600), Bhojaka 
Rsimitra patronised by king AvantSvarman* and 

Bhojaka Durdharamitra t who obtained the assent 
of Jivitagupta II to the enjoyment of the vil- 
lage . t 

* Cowell and Thomas, English tran&lation, pp- lot)* II'O; 
text (Bombay,, 1912), p- * 28, 

t Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions^ pp. 21 3-21 & 



CHAPTER V. 



Race and Caste— The Brahmans of the 

Outer Countries. 

Religion is universal and universal also is 
the minister of religion or priest. But hereditary 
priesthood independent of and claiming superior- 
ity to the king is a peculiarly Indian institu- 
tion, Castes making up the Hindu laity are 
known by different names in different ethnic 
regions of India, and are organised on different 
models. But Hindu priests all over India are 
known by the same design ation, Brahman, and all 
Indian Brahmans trace their descent from the 
same Rsis first known from the Rgveda — ihe eight 

founders of the B rah ma nic £ otra s , viz,. , Visvainitra „ 
J amadagni , Rharadvaja, Gotama, Atfi h Vasistha, 

KaSyapa, Agastya, and others.* This Brail ma- 
nic claim to Midland ic origin offers a difficulty to 
the ethnic classification of Indo- Aryans proposed 
in Chapter II. Physically the Brahmans of the 

Outer countries — of Gujarat , o£ the Jlaratha coun- 
try, and of Orissa and Bengal — arc more closely 
related to their non-Brahman neighbours than to 
the Brahmans of the Midland. The head form of 
the Outiandic Brahman does not support his claim 
to he the pure-blooded descendant of the Midlandic 

Vedic Ksis, but indicates his close physical rda- 



* Sec above, p, 19- 
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tionship to his non-Bralitnan neighbours classed as 

£{idras and antyfrjas or outcastcs. The wide 

difference ill tire head form of the Kanvakubjiya 

Brahmans of the United Provinces and the Mai- 

thila Brahmans of Iiihar on the one hand „ and the 

Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat and the Radhlya, 

Va rendra , and Vaidi kn Brail tn an s of Bengal on the 
other, cannot be explained by miscegenation alone , 

hut indicates that the Brahmans of the Outer coun- 



tries ate at base Outlandic in stock, and have not 
absorbed Midland Ec elements in larger proportions 
than their non-Brahma n clients lyajm&tui)- This 

tnay perhaps lead some to doubt the value of the 
head form as indicated by the cephalic index as a 



test of race. 



But there are not wanting traditions 



and legends that confirm the data of cephalometric 
measurements, whereas traditions and legends 
pointing to the contrary' view seem to be baseless. 

Among the Outer countries inhabited by men. 
of mixed origin according to Baudhiyana, Bihar, 
comprising the ancient V i d e h a , A ti g a and Maga- 
dha, now contains a population wherein the Mid- 
landic elements predominate.* This is partly due 

to the mingling of the descendants of those in- 
vaders from the holy land watered by the Sarsvati 

who, according to the legend of Math a va , the 

Vidcgha, narrated in the Satapatha Brihmana/ 

settled in and Brahman is ed Vide ha „ with the 
natives of Magadha and Ahga, and partly to a 
larger influx of immigrants from the Midland 



* See above, jj, bo. 



t See above, pp. 5 1 —52. 
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later on than was possible elsewhere. The Mai th i La 
Brahmans of Bihar evidently represent the in- 
vaders from the region of the Sarsvati who Brali 
manised Videha in the Vedie period, and the 
Kan an j La Brahmans and Rajputs of Bihar repre- 
sent. later immigrants 
is now ethno 





But even in Bihar, vv 

only a province of the 
yet possible to recognise the repre- 




sentatives of those 



of M; 



* wh n were 




hrahmabandhits 
the pri est s 



of the primitive Vratya or un-Vedic cults of 
Magadha. 

One such group of Bihari Brahmans are the 
Gay&wals of Gava. In the Gayjtm#h!ittnya of the 
V dyupttritna { T rs; „ 1-6 ) we are told that when 

at the end of the great sacrifice performed by 
King Gaya the gods requested him to ask for a 
hoodj Gaya prayed, "Bet those Brahmans who 
were cursed by Brahma in days of yore be 
purified and worshipped in sac ri lice, and let. tLiis 
city be called Gaya after my name and become 
I as hoi y as J the city of B rah mil. ' * \ The story of 



above, p. 39, 

I ’JT jittt Ti*n **33 , 

iaimiyLUT W =t 1 
front r^i <fm 11 ftffl srrr*n i 
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the great sacrifice performed bv the royal sage 
(rajuriji) Gaya, son of Amurtarayas, in the 
vicinity of the aisnyfl (immortal) Vata {Ficus 
Indica) and the Gayasira lull, is also referred to 

in the M ahabharata (III. 93). 



Another Bihar caste in which we may recognise 
the representatives of the primitive Brahmans 
of B ilia r a re the Blbha ns or Bhmiihar Brahman s. 

According to the Census returns of igor Babhans 

in Bihar (1,108,438) exceeded in number all suh- 

of Brahmans put together [1,094,500). 
Babhan is peculiarly a Bihar caste. In the United 
Provinces Babhans numbered only 205,051 in 




iqoi. 



MM. H. P. Sastri has called attention to 



the fact that the term b&bhan occurs in the in- 
scription of Asoka " as a corruption of the word 
bmhmaita r> + In theMamserha and the Shah has- 
garb! versions of the Rock Edicts of Asoka 
Brahma na is written as Brahm&w, and in the 

Giruar version as Bdmhana with the exception of 



Edict IV. wherein the Sanskrit form Brahman a 
is retained. In all other versions of the Rock 
Edicts that are written in a dialect — the old 
MagadhI Prakft— that differs from both tine 
divergent dialects of Gixnar and Shahbazgarbl, 
two alternative forms, Ba yibhana and Bdbhana t 



ir fflsii; ^nt- mst wg^famT: 1 
3mr HfEisrc t^tett nvi U 

ire • 

nq? ew'inr t c vwt 1 

* /owfflaf of the Asiatic S&Atiy oj Rengai, l [JO 2 , Part I. 

p. &J, 
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arc met. with. B amhhana is unif ormly used in the 
Kalsi version of the edicts. Bambhana is used 
twice {Ilf and TV} and Btibhana thrice in the 

I >hauli version , and both the forms are met with 
in the Jagauda version as far as it has been read. 
Btibh&na also occurs in the Dalhi-Sival ik Pillar 
1 Cdift VII* B it mbhitn a is evidently the same as 
Bab ha na with it shortened and nasalised in 
accordance with the phonology of a sub-dialect. 

T li the spoken langu age of Western Bengal „ Brah- 
man is called Bamun and in that of Eastern 
Bengal, Baman. We may, therefore, conclude 
that in the dialect spoken in Magadha in the third 
century n.c. Brahmans were called Bubhans, and 
the modem Babliuns are the representatives of 
the ancient local Balkans who have been deprived 
of their priestly functions by the Brahman immi- 




from the Midland. 




H P. Sastrl 



holds. 



L > 



that the Bsblians w ere Brahman 



Buddhists who lost their caste and 





society. 



ip 



But in the Rock 




Lon in 



of 



Asoka the Bsbh&nt i {and its equivalents, Bamhana 
retained in the later literary Prakrts, and Bra- 
man : *, of Oirnar and the north-western versions 
respectively) is mentioned side by side with the 



Sumatra or Srauiana. There is nothing in the 
Edicts to show that the Babhans or Brahmans of 
Magad ha of the time of Asoka were all B uddhi sts - 
The Asoka of the Edicts is not an orthodox 



Buddhist himself, for the goal that he holds out 
to Ills subjects who are commanded to follow hh 
sacred law (dhamma) is not nirvana but para- 
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dise, If the modem Bibhans were the representa- 
tives of the Buddhist Brahmans of old then we 
should have found them not only in Bihar but 
also in Bengal and other parts of India vrhere 
Buddhism lingered as long. The indigenous Brah- 
mans of Mag a dil a were called Babhans probab- 
ly because they spoke Prakrt and were distin- 
guished from the Sanskrit-speaking Brahman im- 
migrants from the Madhyade^a by their Prakrt 
name. We do not hear of Babb a 11s elsewhere , 
because elsewhere in the Outer countries there 

had never been such a large influx of Brahmans 
front the Madhayde&a as in Bihar. The Brahmans 

of the other Outer countries -of Bengal 5 0i i$sa , the 

Deccan and Gujarat — are mostly Rabbans in 
blood, that is to sav h descendants of the native 
Prakrt- speak) ng primitive priests, though known 

by the Sanskrit form of the name. 

Quite opposed to this view of the origin of 
the Outlandic Brahmans are the evidences fur- 
nished by the Kulapanjikas or the genealogical 
works of the Radhtya, Varendra and Fascatya 
Vaidika Brahmans of Bengal that represent them 
as pure-blooded descendants ol immigrants from 



the MadhyadeSa. 



All the Radbiya and the Varen- 



dra Brahmans belong to five gotras or clans tracing 
their descent from the following five Rsls, viz 



KaSyapa, 



Bh a rad vaj a, Vatsa 



and 



Savarna. The genealogists, not content with the 
remote connection with the Brahmans of the 

Madhyadesa indicated by the names of these 
R)?i ancestors ^ further assert that all the Radhiya 
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Varetidra Brahmans of Bengal making up 

nearly 8n per cent of the total Brahman popula- 
tion are the descendants of five Brahmans belong- 
ing to the five above-named gntras who came from 
Kauauj to Bengal with their wives on the invita- 
tion of a king named Adisura, thirty to thirty-five 
generations before, Epigraphies! evidences bear 
witness to the existence of a Sura line of kings in 

Southern Bengal in the eleventh century a.d., and 
evidences are not also wanting to show that in 
those days Brahmans belonging to otic or other 
of these got. r a s were freely migrating to Bengal 
from the Madhyadesa of which the city of Kanauj 

o r Kanya knbj a w us then the ea pi t al . Thu s the 
donee of the Bel it ha grant of Tihojavannan issued 
from Vikramapura , a Brahman named Rama- 
deviiSarmaiij, belonging to Stivama , atid a 

student of the K a n v a recension of the White 

as ‘ ' rbe great-grandson 

of Pitamba ra-deva Sarin a u , a native of bkldhala- 

■ 

grama ill 1 't.tara-Radha who came from Madhya- 




a is de^eri 




desa { m adhyndHu-Vi tt irga ta ) . 



I 7 



* So of course it. 



is quite i^ossible that a king named Adisura, from 
whom, according to the Varendm genealogists, 
Balia lasena (about a.d. n^o-iifxd is said to 
have been ninth in descent through his mother 
Vilasadevi, anight have imported Brahmans from 
Kanauj j then the capital of tire Gurjjara Frati- 
hara kingdom, for performing certain Vedic rites. 
In an unpublished grant of tlie 33 rd year of King 



Epifttcifibut / wr/t t"cT j, VoL. Xllj ]■>■ ,3*j- 
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Vijayaseoa Issued from Vikramapura it is said 

that hi* chief queen, Vil.lsa.devl, the mother of 

the heir-apparent, Ballahiserla, came of the Sura 
family., But the story of the descent of ah the 
K&dhiya and Varendra Brahmans from five immi- 
grants from Kanattj imported by Adisura appears 
to be a much later invention. It finds no place 
in the genealogical tables that were drawn up in 
the tenth, eleventh, twelfth and even fifteenth 
centuries. The earliest genealogical table of evi- 
dently a Varendra Brahman family belonging to 

the Sandilya got!" a is embodied in the so-called 
Bahai Pillar inscription of the time of J^arayana- 
pala, still standing in a village tailed Haragauri in 

the district of Diuajpur m the Vilrendra country'. 
Herein we are told that in Saiidilya’s race was 
Via mi (?) p in lit* lineage Viradeva, in his family 
Fancala ; from him was bom Garga, the minister 
of Dharma or DharinapRla, ,L the regent of the 




Garga’s son was Dnrbhapani distinguished 



by his knowledge of the four Vedas 



who was 



the minister of Devapala. Darbhapani’s son was 

Somesvara, from whom was born Kedaramisra 
who filled " the circle of the quarters with the 
abundant [sacrificial) fires. : ' <f At the sacrifice oi 
him, the image of Brliaspati, the illustrious Prince 




enemies often attended of his own accord, like 



Indr a himself, the destroyer of the demon Vala ; 



and ever desirous, of the welfare of the earth. 



girt by the several oceans, he there with bent 

head received the pure water, his soul being 
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batlied in the water of faith." Kedarami£ra h s 
son was Guravatnisra, the minister of King 
NarayanapFtla, who H ‘ expounded the Vedas in 

books of moral tales j which excited a thrill of 

joy and showed that he was a born Valmiki of 
the Ka!i age.' J * 

A stone inscription f assigned to the eleventh 
century discovered at Selim pur in the district of 

Bogra in tire Vfirendra country gives the history 

of a Yarcndra Brahman family belonging to the 
Bharadh va j a goira, In this record it is said that 
a place called Tarkari, forming a part of Srsvastl, 
was the original home of the Brahmans of the 
Bhiirad vaj a gotra . In the Fu ndra count ry there 

was a village called Balagrama which was " the 

ornament of Varendri. 1 ' Between Bala grama 

and Tartar i lay SakatL Mr, Radhagovirrda 
Basak, who discovered this inscription and has 
edited and translated it,| regards Sakati as the 
name of a river and places SravastI of the record 
within Pundra (Varendri). In the early Sanskrit 
Iitcratu re we i ncct wi th two eiti es called S ra. vast! — 



one founded by Lava, son of Rama (/formce- 
yana VII.) and another by Sravasta in Gaiida- 



de£a 




Parana, XII, 30), Cunningham 
regarded both the Snavastis as identical and identi- 



41 Epigrapkia Indica, V5I. II, p p ■_ 164- 1 Wi. 

■f Tbe slorce bearing the inscription has beta to 

the V^ientlra Research Society by Bahn Vijayaguvinda Rasu 

ClLiiudlmty h Zeinicder of Khalsi- 

t Sec the RenRiti Magazine BhSraUtwirSQ of ij22|, p>P- 
n> 44 — r 05 s ■ 
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fied Gauda-de£a with the Gouda district of Oudh. 

nm I 

But in all other texts and records G a Ltd a is 



applied to Vatcndra in Bengal or to Bengal as a 
whole. So it seems more reasonable to identify 



the Gan da of the Parana with Varetidra or Bengal, 
and recognise in the Sravasti of Sr&vasta an 
ancient city in Bengal which was separated from 

Balagmma of this record by Sakati. Brahmans 



belonging to the Bharadvlja gotra migrated from 
Srsvastl to Bslagrama, and one family of Bala’ 
grama again migrated to the neighbouring Slam- 



va, 



I n this family was born P a£u pati . 



His son 



was Sfthila : Sahila ' s son was Manorath a ; Mano- 



ratlia' son was Sucarita. 



From Sncarita was born 



Tapouidhi, from Taponidhi KSrtttkeya, and from 

Karttikeya and his wife KaJiparvva (daughter of 

At'igad a h grand-da ugh. ter of AjamiSra, and the great 

grand-da ughtet of Visnu belonging to the Kn- 

tumbapallE family) was born Frah&sa, who was well- 

versed in TaFka (the Nyaya philosophy), Tantra, 

and the DharmaS&stra or sacred law r and caused 



this inscription to be recorded. It is also said in 

this record (v, 22) that Prahasa refused to accept 

a donation of 900 gold coins and a grant of land 
yielding one thousand a year from Javapala, King 
■of Kftmampa, 

A record of the twelfth century, the Bhuvan- 

esvata inscription of Bhavadeva, su roamed Bala- 



balabhlbhuj ahga (the paramour or lord of Bala- 

balabht) gives the genealogy of a Radhlya Brah’ 
man family belonging to Savarpa gotra and Sid- 
dhalagrama whither Pitamhara, the great grand- 




J/2 
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father, as we have already seen, of the donee 



of 




nvarman s g 




■ > 




Savarna gotra, magr; 

The contents of this inscription is 

up by Keilhorn ; — 



also belonging to the 

from the 





su : i imed 



“ Of the villages granted to, and the homes of, 
Brahmans learned in the Vedas who Eire born in 
the family of the sage Savarpa, el hundred may 
adorn the land of Aryavarta ; but foremost among 
all is Siddhala winch is the ornament of the 



country of Rad ha, At that village prospered a 
family to which belonged a certain Bhavadeva 
[_£ | who.se elder and y oil tiger brothers were Mhh si- 
de vn and Attahasa. fie, to whom the King of 
f I auda granted the village of Hastinibhitta, had 
eight soas L tli 2 chief (or eldest) of whom was 
Rathangu, From Etathaiiga sprang 




and liis son was Budha, surnamsd Sphurita. 
Froiii him Adideva was burn, who became minis- 
ter of p;;:acc and war of the King of Vanga His 
sou was Govardhina, distinguished as a warrior 
and a scholar. Me tivi rried S \hgok a, the daugh- 
ter of a Bandyaghatlya Brahman and begat on 
tier the person in whose honour this pra$Q$ii was 
com posed, Bhavadeva 1 1 1 ; , whom the poet glori- 
fies as a divine being, while he indicates his worldly 
position by telling us that, aided by his council 
(the king) Harivarmideva long exercised the 
government, and that his policy rendered prosper- 
ous the reign of the king's son also," * 



* fipigt&ffhht ln\ika t Vol r VI, p, m$- 
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□lie sect i 0 n of the Vareudra Brahmans belong- 
ing to the Kasyapa go t r a are known as Kara-nja- 
gatti from a village named Karatlja. Caturbhuja „ 
who composed Ins Sanskrit poem, the Haricari- 
fam r at Ramakek in the district of Maldah in the 
Varendra country in Sakavar^a 1415 (a.d. 14-93) f 
was a Brahman of the Karaiij again. I11 the Con- 
cluding stanzas of the Haricaritam Caturbhuja 

gives this account of his ancestors. There was a 
village in Vstrendrl named Karanja where many 



learned Brahmans lived, Svarmrekha, the fore- 
most in a 11 among the Brahmans, obtained the 
whole of that village as a grant from King 
D ha remap a la. Bhundu was born in bis family. 
Bhundu's son was Divakara, ’'the Sun of the 
Kasyapa clan (Kfirtyflagotrabkaskara). I11 his 
line was born Nityananda Kavindra ('king of 
poets 'j, who compiled the Smfti kaumudi . From 
N i ty a n and a was born Sivad&sa whose youngest 

brother was the poet Caturbhuja, the author of 

H aricaritam . * We know of only one Dharmapsla 
who ever ruled over Varendra, This was the 
second king of the Bala dynasty who flourished 



in the first half o£ the ninth, century a.d. 
Attempts have been made by some Bengali 
writers to identify the Dharm ap&la named by 

Caturbhuja with a Dharmapfila who, according 
to tradition, reigned in Kamarupa on the one 
hand, and with D hat map ala of Da ndabhukt i , 
who, according to the Tim malar rock inscription 



* fct.M. H. F. iknri's A Ca ialagw) of Pzlm-k*f and s ik c t td 
Ptifitr MSS- «t the Durbar Library, Nepal, pfK 1^14-1^5, 
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of King Rajendra Chola 1 , 1 i was destroyed hi a 

hot battle" by that Chola conqueror between a d. 

1020 and 102-4.* This Dharmapala of Danda- 

itig 

of the Pal a dynasty who recovered Varendra from 
a usurper of the Eamboja family. So the grant of 

a village in Varendra on the part of Dharmapala 

of Dahdabhukti is inconceivable. The history 
of Varendra from the time of Dharmapala, tire 
second King of the I J a!a dynasty, to the invasion 
of Muhammad Bakhtiyar (from about A t>. 800 to 




bhukti was evidently a vassal of K 



3 108) is too well-known from contemporary sources 



to admit of t lie foisting of a second Dharmapala 

within this epoch. It maybe said that Caturbhu j a 
who wrote more than six centuries after Dharma- 



pala cannot be accepted as an authority for 



the history of Dharmapala 1 s time. 



But it is 



probable that Caturbhuja derived his information 

that his ancestor Svartiareklia obtained the grant 
of Karan ja-grama from Dharmapala either from 
the copper-plate grant itself or from a genuine 



family tradition based on the deed- 



I ti any case „ 



the absence of the name Susena, who, according 
to the genealogical wprks, rvas the Brahman be- 
longing to the KaSyapa-gotra who is said to have 

been imported by Adisura from Kanauj, and 

to whom every Varendra Brahman of KaSyapa 

gotra of our day traces his descent, in the family 
history of a learned Brahman of the Ka £ vapfi-gotra 
and Karafii again written by himself shows that 



I: pigmphia fndica, IX P pp, 232-233. 
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the story of Su^ersa's coming was unknown in 
A.i>, 1494 when Caturbhuja wrote, and was in- 
vented by the genealogists later on- 

Nbt only does Su^eha find no mention In the 

history of the Ka£yap£-gotrtya Brahmans of 
Karafij ag&ifi written by Catnrbhuj a , but the man 
who first lived in Karan j a is represented as the 



great-great- 




of a Svarnarekha in the 



works of the genealogists. The genealogy 

KaSyapa section of the Varendra Brahmans as 

given in these works is thus reproduced by the 
author of the Bengali work, Gau4s Brahman *— 

1. Susena (came from Karla uj on the invitation 

of Adisilrah 



■z.. 



Brahma Ojha 



3 




4. 



Pitambar, 



5 - 



S 

Hir any agar bha. 



6. Vcdagarhha. 



7 



Jigni Mahamuni, 



8. Svarnarekha (in his time King Ballala- 

sena is said to have divided the Brahmans into 
Radhlya and Varendra siibcast.es and he was inclu- 
ded in the latter group). 



* Giiudc Br3 h man by tilabiaiia Can dr a Majumdar, second 
edition. 
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Sindhu Ojlrn 



10, Xratu {founder 
of the Bhadnri family, 



10, Maitra {founder 
of the Maitneva family. 



created Kuhn by Ball a- created Ktilin by liallala- 



•u ■ « 



se na ) . 



rr 



Samk a rsa na . 



L J 



Rhallukacarya, 



r.j 



■ 

Divafcara (lived in 



Karanja and became the founder of 

the X a ml j again). 



It may be noted in this connection that the 
well-known Bengali historian ^(r. Aksav Kumar 
\t Ltt.ra, who first pointed out the wide divergence 
between the genealogy of the Varcndra Brahmans 

belonging to Kasyapa-got ra as given in the EJari- 
earitam of Cat 11 rb h u j a on the one hand, and that 
of the Kitlafirt H j ikds of the genealogists on the 
other, is himself a kulin (noble) Brahman of the 

same gotta.* 

One other obstacle to the credibility of the 



* For further dbcussionS of tin' li Clerical value ul the Ayhi- 
paAjikQs, the rcatki h referred to the author 3 articles 1 Adi- 
aura." in the Bengali Magazine SShilVA of 1321, pp. 751-759, 
and * B&agiii&r ilihSter upadUtt' in Bfiiird tt of 1 13 — - ■ PP- 94 1 ' 
953. The KulapH rl films of the Flfcatya VaLilLk Brfthinaus 
are as valueleRS for the history of origins. l?ee ^lr. li. D, 

Easier] lb itihaa, pp. 1 35 - 1 3 r , and Ah- 5, Kumar's 

article 1 Earliest seat (if the Senas/ in the /udi'an A nliquary, 

XL 1 V\ pp. 270-374. 




k A C II and caste. 



m 



Stories of the origin of the Bengali Brahmans as 
given in the genealogical works of the Radhlyas 
anti Vlretidras, is that it involves the assumption 
of the practical absence of Brjthmans in Bengal 30 
to 35 generations, or say, eight to ten centuries, 

before . According to the genealogists of the Rad- 

■I B- 

Iliyas there were seven hundred Brahman Fami- 
lies in Bengal at the time of the coming of the five 

Brahmans from Kanauj- Bnt now-a-days repre- 
sentatives of the seven hundred fain [lies arc no- 



where to be met with, whereas the descendants of 
the five i mmigrants fill tine whole count rye Cop^ 

per-pktc grants, such as the Dhanatdaha grant of 
the time of the Emperor Kumaragupta 1 of a.d. 

432 a set of five grants of the t line of B udha- 
gupta and Kmnara-gupta II recently discovered 
in the district of Dinajpur,+ and the Baridpur 
grants of the time of Dlmrmaditva , Gopacaodm 
and Samac&radeva, t hear witness to the fact that 
there were Brahmans in Bengal well- versed in the 
Vedas in the fifth and the sixth centuries- The 



inclusion of tire Kara toy a, the Lauhitva (Brahma- 
putra), and the place where the Ganges falls into 
the scAj among the iirthas or holy places and rivers 
in the Mahabh&ratn (III. 85. 2 — 4} J shows that 
Bengal was recognised as a seat of Brahmanism 
even in the time of the composition of this part 



* Journal- 0/ Eft* Asiatic Sor-ir-iy of Bengal, iqio, 

+ These plates have bean sent to the Vate tld t a Research 
&idetv by Mr. RiekieL. the Collector o£ DifiajpU-f, and art 
now being decipher^ by Mr. Radhagovinda Barak, 

J Indian Antiquary, I <5 10 , pp. 

12 
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of the epic, for there could not have been Brah- 
m a ni cal ilrih if s without a Brahman Txjpulatioti in 

the neighbourhood , 

A legend narrated in the Vay up lira ns (104) 
giving a 1 i st of the tirthas or holy places shows 

that at the time of the composition of this text 

E- 3 ari ndrav ardhana , the ancient capital of Fundra 

or Varendra, was a well-known centre of orthodox 
Brahmanism. Once upon a time doubts arose in 
the mind of Vyasa, son of Satyavati, as regards 
the meaning of a Vcdic text.. He then went to a 
cave of the Mount Mem to perform austerities in 
order to remove his doubts. After a lapse of 
throe hundred wars spent in the performance of 



penances, the 



ed 



ed wi tli 



atted hair, holding bunches of kuSa grass, and 



with deer-skin hanging over 
poared before Vvasa (67 — 70). 




r shoulders, ap- 



Then 



,l He found MathurS f where Rhagavan Hart (Vis- 

nu) himself incarnated, in their lotus-like hearts; 

KaSl resemht ing Maya (ill 1 ision ) in a recept a cle be- 
tween the eye-brows; Kaheiin the organ of genera- 
tion ; Avantl in the navel ; Dwaraka in the throat; 
Prayaga in the breath of life ; the rivers Gangs, 
and Yamuna on their left and right : the Saras vat! 







the middle : Gava in the fa 



the 



good place Prabhasa between the jaw and the 

tieck ; the hermitage of Badari in the aperture in 
the crown of the head ; the pUhas Fautidravar- 
d hatia and Nepala in the two eves ; the pUha 
called Purnagiri on the forehead ; Mathura-j^/Atf 
in the neck ; KSfici-^iiAn in the loiti ; Jslandhara- 
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on the breast ; Bhrgu-^f £&« in the ear ; and 

A y o d hy 3 in the nostril. B r ah my a (the cult of 

Brahma) was in the aperture of tire crown of their 

head, ■Satya (cult) in the parting of the hair, 3akta 
(cult) on the end of the tongue, Vafina va (cult) in 

the heart, Santa (cult) ita the eyes and Bauddha 
(cult) was attached to their shadows. 1 ' * 

Owing to the existence o£ Brahnianic &rthct$ in 
the Outer countries the rule lotbidding migration 
to them had thus to be modified: — “ He who visits 

Atiga, Vaiiga, Kalhiga, Saurastra atad Magadha 

except on pilgrimage should be invested with the 

* K ^imur ivw^inrt tht" - Ag^th i 

ft sr 1 

SHfr i 

T' J4m [ V3I3T tTUT I 

me -u if An f jrriSPr *r?piT =r^r 

*TW Jmiiwtf i 

wfltwrrTOni mfnrrratftiiiir i 
t 1 ^ jwfttt wm e*isiF?r n 

WSS ATTiVts Tnftvts' 

WTffW 7T*ir 5ts I 

iftjJI? W'flj 1 

tub fn * mfm < i mnj* i 

#tr raafriqt i ” 

iM 

V&yupitrarrti {Atiand&i ram Sanskrit Sprits,, No, 49) ,-! ilhydyft, 
104 , 79 -S 2 . 
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sacred thread anew / 1 4 The incredible character 
of the stories of the genea logical works on the one 
hand , and the data of cephalometric measure' 

raents considered in the light of such injunctions 
in the R rah manic sacred books [ante, p. 40 ) 01s the 
other, point to the conclusion that the legend re- 
garding the com mot] origin of the (Bliley a) Brah- 
mans and the non- Brahman 5 of Ahga, Pnndra, 
Vanga, Subraa, and Kalitlga narrated in the Hari- 
vainsa and the Puranas (ante, p. 6 c>) is not base 

less. 

The legends relating to the origin of sonic of 
the important divisions of the Brahmans of 

to bear direct 




Mah^iSftra and Gujarat 

testimony to their local origin. About the Kent* 
fcanasthaS or Chittapavans of Konkan we are told, 
In the Sahyadri Khauda of the Skanda Purapa, 
— which bears marks of the composition or inter 
polation of some Deshastha of Kolbapura (which 
city is much praised in it) f — they arc absurdly 
enough said to have been made by the Avatlra 

Para&ur&ma (in want of Brahmans to perform 



for him a sriddha) f rom the chits, or funeral pile, 
of sixty men, whom he consecrated or endowed 
with the Brahmanhood, bestowing on them learn- 
ing and beauty, and conferring on them fourteen 
%oiras and sixteen vpa it&mas (surnames). ' ' t R e- 




t J ohn 



^ i * 1 f ■* rar* ^ 1 

1 "i f f^rr ^ ** 1 si 

Quoted by Uitraiuisra in the VimiHtfredaya , 

Wilson's Indian Casts. Bombay, Vol. II, 
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gardiog the Karhada Brahmans of Mahsuastra, 
"id the Sahyadri Khanda, which shows a spirit 
of violent hostility to them, they are said to have 

been made by Para&irama from camel’s bones." * 

In themselves these legends are valueless and may 
disclose a spirit of violent hostility on the part of 
the author. Rut the absence of any rival tradi- 
tion purporting to ascribe a nobler origin to the 

Karhsdas and the Konkanasthas shows that they 

are based on a Common belief that these Brah- 



mans arc of local origin and not immigrants from 
MadhyadeSa. 

Mr. Bhimbhai Kirparam in bis work on the 
Hindus of Gujarat {Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. IX , 
Part I) divides the numerous sections of the Guja- 
rati Brahmans into three groups,— the early origi- 
nal Gujarat Brahmans, the Brahmans who mi 
grated to Gujarat in the Middle Ages, and the 
modem or later immigrants. The first group in- 
cludes these nine sub-castes ; — the Anarvaias, the 
Rliaigavas, the Sajodrcis, the J ambus, the Kapils, 
the Khedavals, the Matalas, and the Nagars. Of 



the Anarvaias the author writes, ' ‘ According to 
local tradition, Rama, on his return from the con- 
quest of Ceylon, halted at a place called Pal Ar- 
vada in the hills called Bansda, about fifty-five- 
miles south-east of Surat . Determining to hold a 

sacrifice he required the services of a large tmdy 

of priests, He searched the country round, and 
failing to find priests enough collected eighteen 



* Ibid-, p- 21. 
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thousand of the hit) trills and made them Rrah- 

A very si mi Jar legend is narrated in 



mans. 



connection with the Sajodras, named after Sajod, 

a village in the Broach district . <[ The tradition is 

that Rama made them Brahmans to assist him in 
the performance of sacrifice and in a small mound 
near Sajod sacrificial ashes and burnt betelnuts 

are said still to he found." 

No less than four legends ate given by Mr, 
Kirparam in connection with the origin of the 
Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat. Two of them con- 
nect the origin of the Nagar Brahmans with the 

marriage of Siva and Parvath ir Brahma went 

to officiate [as priest] at Siva's marriage with P&r- 
vatl. He was smitten with ParvatFs beauty and 
being unable to control himself left the marriage 
booth. Finding fhai there was nobody to officiate 

at the ceremony, Siva threw down six grains of 
rice and from them arose sin: Brahmans. There 
being no Brahman girls, Siva married these newly 
created Brahmans to six Naga girls to fit them to 



officiate as priests at the ceremony, 
legend is but a modification of 




The second 
one, and the 
third connects the Nigar Brahmans with Siva's 
sacrifice when that god was compelled to create a 
new set. of Brahmans. The fourth legend traces 
their origin from a Nag (serpent) who assumed the 
form of a Brahman, married a Brahman girl, and 
had several children by her. Mr. f). R. Bhandar- 
kar, following Sir George Campbell, holds that the 
Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat, the Gurjar N agars of 
Bulandshahar in the United Provinces, and the 
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Jat Nagres come of the same stock and the Xagar 
Brahmans came to Gujarat from the north.* 

The Gujarati language now spoken in Gujarat and 

Mflrwari spoken in Western Rajputana are traced 

by philologists to a common source called the old 
Western Rajasthani which was a modification of 
the Saurasena Apabhratn§a, and this linguistic phe- 
nomenon is explained by the ctlmologicai theory 



that Rajputana and Gujarat were colonised by 



the Gurjaras who came from the ancient SapHda- 



lafcsa (comprising the hilly country extending 



from Cham ha on the west to Western Nepal On 

the east) imposing their language over the whole 
tract covered by thei r itmnigra tiou . * Though the 

Gurjar invaders of Rajputana and Gujarat might 
have imposed their language on the early inhabi- 
tants of Gujarat and Rajputana, it is not possible 

to admit that they came in such large numbers 

as to modify the physical features of the natives 

of these areas in any appreciable degree. The 

typical Rajputs of Rajputana are long-headed, 

and so also are the Sikh Jats and Gujars of the 

Punjab ; £ but the Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat 
arc broad or medium-headed . So we have as little 



reason for recognising the Gurjara invaders as an 
important factor i n detenu suing the phy sical type 



* Indian Anijquttiy* VoL XL, pp. 33-34, 

t Vo 5 - XI4III, pp, 22, and 164-166. 

J Thirteen Gujars of the Punjab measured under the super- 
vision «nf Au Herbert litsJey gave an average cephalic index of 
jZ ‘4 and a maximum index of 7S and a minim 11 m. of 68 ; 8 0 
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of Western India as we have foT the &akas and 
K usha n s. 

Most of the other sections of the early group of 

Gujarat Brahmans are recognised as im migrants, 

not from the Madhyadesa in the north, but from 

tire south. r ' According to a legend the Motala 

IHl :1B 

Brahmans were brought into Gujarat by Ifauu- 
mana from Kolhapur ” The J ambit and the Kapil 

Brahmans are regarded as akin to the -\ lot ala: 

who ca me to ( hi j a rat f rom t he Deccan a t about the 

same time. The Khcdavals arc believed to be im- 
migrants from Srirafigam in Mysore, ft was pro- 

■n 

bably owing to a suspicion regard i tig their origin 
that it was enjoined that the Brahmans of the 
Outer countries should not. be fed at. the funeral 

ceremony. Hcm&dri, who flourished in the Dec- 



can 



in the thirteenth century. 



quotes this text 



from the Saitrapuraya in His S ?' ra { d h a k id b t i ; 



i fa 



The 



Brahmans of 




Variga Kalinga, Saurlstra 



Gurjara, Abbira, Kohkana, Dravida h Daksina- 
patha j Avtu it 1 „ an d M aga dha slio u Id be a voi ded . ' 7 * 

The Abhiras are a class of Brahmans of Mnliaras- 

■ 

tra who are the priests of Abhlra or Abir herds- 
men and cultivators and are probably themselves 

of Abh ira origin . The broad , d cp ressed noses of 
the Brahmans of Southern India indicate that thev 
are mainly Dravidiatiin blood like their neighbours. 



Ttwnrih qifluyi^- iqfrmrqrw i 

■^i rT=ra ;sr v-amfir? fvm^ijFT n 

f'/taiMrsantacintamif ■:» . SrctddhtikHfpa (Bib. I ml . ) 
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Among the non- Brahman castes of the Outer 
countries, five enogamous sub-sections of tlie Van- 

gaja and the Dakshiarfdhiya KAyasthas of Bengal, 
viz . t the Boses , Chores * Gnhas , Mitras and l >attas , 
ate said to be the descendants of five Sudm 
attendants who accompanied the five Brahman 
immigrants from Kanauj imported by Adisura. 

It is also said that the ancestors of the Boses, 



Glioses. Guhas Add Mitras when questioned bv 



King 



Adisura, admitted that they were the ser- 



vants of the Brahmans but Purusottam Datta is 



said to have declared, “ bit, listen to me; Datta 
is not the servant of anybody ; he has only 
accompanied (the five Brahmans) ; this is to he 
known about him."* The King, offended at. the 
arrogance shown by this speech, deprived him 
of bis claim to the noble rank {kawUnyft) * The 
social life of the Vahgaja and Dakai uai Sdhly a 
Kayasthas of Bengal is still guided by an unques- 
tioned faith in this story. But it is as baseless 
as the story of t-he descent of all the Rad hi y a and 
Yaren dr a Brahmans from the five Brahmans of 



Kanauj who came to Bengal cm the invitation of 

Adi&ilra of which it is but an appanage. There 

are two very strong reasons for disbelieving this 
story of the origin of these live sub-sections of the 

Kayastha caste as told in the genealogical works. 

The Varendra and RadhTya Brahmans of our day 
are mostly thirty to thirty-five generations re- 





* ra *mi 7B =ir sfl 1 
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moved from the five Brahmans who originally 
came from Kanataj „ whereas the present genera- 
tion of Boses, Ghoses, Giihas, Mitras and E>altas 
are mostly twenty- two to twenty-five generations 
removed from their five SQdra companions or scr- 
va uts w hose desoendan ts are now k no wn as Elyas 

thas. This wide divergence shows that the so- 

called Kannujla ancestors of the present genera- 
tion of the Vaftgaja and Dak^inaradhtya Aaftw 
Kayasthas could not have come with the five Brah- 
mans, but if they came at all, they came ten geu- 
erati ons late r. Some wt i ters h ave en d ea vo ured to 
reconcile the Brahman and Kayastha genealogi- 
cal tables by assuming that the names of about 
tear generations have been dropped from the Kay- 

astlUL genealogy. But as the genealogical tables 

of the five sub-sections of the Kayasthas fully 

agree among themselves there is hardly any room 

for such an assumption. Another serious objec- 
tion to the current story of the origin of the Boses, 
Glioses, Guhas, Mitras and Uattas is that in 

■ T .* 

Kanauj and its neighbourhood — in what, is now 
the United Provinces, and even in Bihar— we do 
not find Kayasthas or other castes with such 
surnames, while men with the surnames of Ghosa 
and Mitra are met with in Bengal long before 
the coming of a Ghosa and a Mitra from Kan.au j. 

In the four Faridpur grants of the sixth cen- 
tury af ready referred to, officials bearing such 
surnames as Datta, Candra, L>eva, Mitra, Sena, 
Ghosa, Kunda, Palita and Naga hud mention. 
Traces of such surnames are also found in other 




race and caste. 




Outer Gauntries. The copper-plate grants of the 
su-c&lleci Sotnavanisi kings of Trikalhigaj who 
ruled over parts of Odra (Orissa) and (Southern] 
KoSal a i ti the eleven tli century A . n con tain 5 the 



names of officials bearing Ghosa, Datta and Nsiga 
titles. The writer of the grants of the third and 



sixth years of King Mahabhavagupta 



tha Koigliosa, son of Vallabh aghosa attached 



( pn\t ifaoidh a J to the office of the minister of peace 
and war who was the son of M allftdharadatta ■ ' ' * 



A capper-plate grant of the eighth year of the 
same k ing r * was w ritt en by Al lava „ son of Ka lUsa , 

who was attached to the office of Mahasdndhivi- 
grahi Ran aka M all&d a t ta j son of Dharadatta " f 
The same minister is mentioned in a grant of the 
31st year of Mhabhavagupta I as Malladatta. f 
A grant of the fifteenth regnal year of the next 
King, Mahasivagupta, “ was written by the 

Mahak$apataiaka £ri Ucchava M"aga, son of Al- 

lava Naga , who was known to Mahasandhivi- 
grahika-ramka Sri Carudatta”§ In a grant of 
the 38th year of the same king we are told that 
Si m h ad at ta occupied the office of the minister 
of peace and war (sa ndhi vigrahapa da ) and the 
grant was written by the Kayastha Suryasesia 
attached to the office of the same Sandhi vigrahl 
of Kosala, | A grant of tire third year of M ah a- 




* R p igraphin Indica t XL 95 ; Ibid, III, p- 344 - 
t Ibid. VIII, p- 140. J IH A in, p. 330- 

| Ibid . XI, p. 98, 

Jonrtml of tk$ Asiatic Society of Btng&t, 1905 1 P- £ 3 - 
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was written by Kayastha Mahgaladatta on the 

staff of the same minister Simhadatta . Mr. B. C. 
Maaimular takes these officers surtaamed Datta, 
fjliosa, and Naga as Bengali Kayasthas* Rut 
these surnames were also once quite common 

among the Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat. Mr, 

D. R. Bhandarkar whites: — 

li Mr. Vallabhj] Haridatt Aeharya of Rajkot 
lias kindly supplied me with a verse which sets 
1'ortli what are called the barmans/ Le m> name- 
endings, of the various gotras of the N alga r 
Brahmans. It has been found by him in three 
MSS . of the work Fravariidky&ya connected with 
the M agars, One of the MSS. is dated Sam vat 
T7S8 Vaisakha Snd a 8 Bhigu, and all distinctly 
and unmistakably state that tlie ga(ras t prava- 
ras, etc., therein specified are those which were 
in existence before Samvat 1283. This verse, 
which is of great, importance, runs as follows : — 

" Daltit-guptau nanda-ghosatt Aarttta-dasau cnvnr- 

ttut ect , 

N ago-dflUo-stratet-bkiitati mitmdmnt hhava&tib 

tha . h 3 

' f litre is a list of thirteen 'Sarnia us, 1 which 
were in use amongst the Nagar B rail mans nearly 
700 years ago. liven now they are affixed to 
their names, when they perform the religious 
ceremonies. 

* * * * 

1 No less than ten of these thirteen 1 Sarmans 1 

* Efiigtapfiiii fm fwfl XI , p.104. 
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are found as family names among Kayastha* in 
Bengal, corresponding to Datta, Gupta, Nandi, 
Ghosa, £arma, Das, Ramis, Bhut, 




Dev . 



* 



arid 



;:r The conclusion is, therefore, ir- 



resistible that, at least ten of these ‘ Barmans ’ 
represent the names of families or tribes that 
were incorporated into the Nagar Brahman caste. 



This seems to point 



racial identity between 



the Kayasthas of Bengal and the Nflgar Brah- 
mans of Gujarat/' * 

TSiese surnames, called paddhtfis in Bengal, 
seem to point not only to a racial identity be- 
tween the Kayasthas of Bengal and the Nagar 
Brahmans of Gujarat, hut also indicate that all 
castes in Bengal having such surnames in co turnon 
are of common origin. Nearly a hundred pnddha- 
iii or surnames are met with among the Kay as- 



tlias 



These are 






Aftk ora 


K?ur 


J am a 


Arm 


Ksom 


Dhol 

r 8 


Aic 


K h 11 


Tej 


Ag 


Ganda 


Tos 

li 


Adhya 


Gum 


Datta 


Aditya 


Gutia 


Dana 


Indra 


Guha 


Dasa 


Upaman 


Gupta 


DSha 


Om 


Gaud 

1, 


Dev a 


ICirtti 


Ghosa 


Duta 


Kunda 


Cand ra 


Dharam 


K^nt 


[Chanda 


) Dhar 


Ksem 


Cauda 


Dhanu 






* Indian Antiquary. XL (191 r)„ pp, 33-33. 
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Nandana 


Rati di 


iSadi 


Nan di 


Rtsnu (Yianul 

■ ■ ■ M ■ 


&ara 


NSga 


■ 9 

Rai$ 


Sarmmfi 


Nada 


Brahma 


i5atn 


Nat ha 


Bhanja 


Sana 


Pal a 


Bhadra 


SI la 


PaJita 


Rhuih 


Silifi 


Pila 


Bhnti 


^Qra 


Pci ifi 


Maim 


Sam a 


Preta 


Mahttt 


Si m ha 


Bandhu 


Mitra 


Sen 


Rardhana 


Ya£a 


Soma 


Ral 


Rak?ita 


Hann 


Barmrna 


Raja 


Hati 


( Varman) 


Rana 

■ 


Hem 


Bana 


Rajput 


Hes 


Binds 


Raha 


Hui 


Rida 


Rahut 


Hod 

am 


BIja 


R ud ra 


Horn * 


Raiiga (Vanga} . Lodha 




Basu (Bose) 


Sakti 





The R airly a or Vaidva (physician} caste of Bengal 

shares thirteen of these paddluUis — Seri a „ Dasa, 
Gupta, Datta, De\% Krf'r, Raj > Som, Nandi, 

Candra , [>har , Kunda and Raksit— with the Kavas 
tlias. Some of the K a y a s th a -pa d dh a t is are found 

among the Barajivis, Tilis (Taulilcas) h Tfintis 

(Taut uvay as ) h Tam but is and Suvaruavaniks, and 




tinci, pjj- 14 ft- T 40- 
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a re also to be m et wi tb among some other castes. 



In these p&ddh&ti$ we should probably recognise 

the names of the primitive Alpine tribes who colo- 
nised all the Outer coun tries from Gui arat to Ben- 



gal 



■ 



As the largest number of paddhath survive 




among the Kayasthas of Bengal they should be 

considered h not merely as a functional caste 

r H“ 

the writer castes of the other provinces of India, 
but a 5 a caste of the national type, like the Mara- 
tha caste of the Deccan, retaining an important 
feature of the organisation of the Aryan invaders 
from whom they are mainly descended. It should 
he noted that one of the Kayastha paddhath is 
Bahga (Vafiga). I know of a family belonging to 
the Tanhtvayn (weaver) caste with this remarkable 

One of the reproaches levelled against 
the Kayasthas of Bengal by their opponents is 

that their organisation is not as rigid as that of 

the other castes, and men of lower castes, known 
by Kayastha surnames, often get themselves ad- 
mitted to its fold by contracting matrimonial alli- 
ances with stereotyped Kayasthas. This allegation 
is not without foundation, and the comparative 

laxity of the Kayastha organisation is due to the 



surname. 



survival of primitive traits pertaining to a caste 

of the national type. Within the Kayastha fold, 

the Kuhns (nobles), that is to say,, the Boses, 
Ghoscs, Ouhas and Miti'as, view with suspicion 
the origin of Kayastha families bearing other sur* 

names and refuse to admit their dai m to K ay astha 

rank unless they are related to the Kulins by mar- 
riage. As the status of the Kayastha caste of 
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Bengal is now a subject, of very keen controversy. 
1 shall conclude this chapter with a brief refer- 
ence to it. 

The writers engaged in the K&yastha contro- 
versy may be divided it] to two schools. One 
school, of which the most well-known representa- 
tive is Pandit L al moh a n Vidyanidhi , author of 
the Sambatidhanirtyfiya, regards the K&yasthas in 
general, and the Bengali Kayasthas in particular, 
as of Siidra origin. Pot this view oi the origin of 
the KrVyasthas they rely on the Jaiimala said to 
be attached t.o the Agnipurena and the works of 

the Brahman genealogists. I have already dealt 

with the testimony of the genealogical works. 

According to the Jatimola, ^udramani sprung 

Jfi i^pcx fl 

from the lotus feet of Brahma ; badramani begat 

Hinia ; Him a begat Fradfpa ; Pradlpa begat Kay- 
asths : Kavastha begat three sons — Citragupta , 

Citrasena, and Vicitra. From Citrasena was borti 

Bose (Basu), Ghosa, Guha, Mitra, Datta, Katana, 
Mrtynujava, and Anukarana. Of these brothers 

Karana begat Naga, Natha, and Dasa, and 
Mrtyunjaya begat Dev, Sen, Palit, Sim ha, and 
many others.* 

The other school traces the Kayastha caste to 

Ksatriya origins and advise those among the 
Kayasthas who follow Sudra usages to adopt 

K^triya usages. The authorities relied on by 
this school arc put in a nutshell in a vyavasths- 

patm or a paper containing the opinion of the 
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tive compilation, the ,S’iL/ ra a ha r *m a ia 1 t u a 



leading Pandits of Benares issued in 1873.* Its 
this paper extracts arc given from the Pad-ma* 
pnrdna and the Skandapunina t wherein wc arc 

told that the Kay as this are the descendants of 

two K^atriyas, Citragupta and Candraseua, who 

were degraded to the rank yf writers by two 
sages t Mandavya and Dalbhya, respectively. 

These texts can not. be regarded as mere modern 

fabrications , for they are quoted in an autborita- 

by 

Ka m alakara # better known as £urf rti- kamatii 

kara. But all these legends throw little or no 
light on the origin of the Kayasthas, The only 

basis of fact that may ba discerned in them is the 
reflection of tire opinion of the contemporaries of 

the writers regarding the place of the KayaStha 

caste in the Hindu society r The authors of the 

different legends probably had in view Klayasthas 

of different provinces acid the author of the 
Jiitimiihi evidently had in view the Kayastha caste 
of Bengal, four sub-sect ions of which are said to 
have purchased the patent of kuhn-ism by declar- 
ing themselves as Sndra servants of Brahmans, 
But kuUnism, which involved the admission of 
Sudra origin J was not recognised by two of the 

four sub-castes, — the Uttar a Radbiya and the 
Varendra Kayasthas. These Kavasthas preferred 
to be known as members of the mixed Katana 
caste than as pure- blood Madras. 



* The Annin at Reports of the V tzw^Lisif iiyr;- jfi 3 V it sth&S s bh& 
(in bengalth second n,nrL third years, appendix ™ (h). 
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AQ the KAyasthas of Bengal were probably 
known as Karanas before the rise of kidinism in 

V aiiga and Southern Radha, In the accounts of 
tastes given in the Bmhmakkutidti of the Brakma- 

vaivarta Purity la * and the BfhaJdiut tm a Parana 
the Karana occupies the place of the Kayastha. 
The authors of both these accounts seem to dis- 
close a familiarity with the caste system of 

Bengal and agree in assigning to the Karans the 
place of honour in their list of the mixed castes. 
The legend relating to the origin of these mixed 
castes is narrated in the Brhaddharma Puritna, 
Utfarkhandu (chapter xiii). If is said that when 

Vena obtained the sovereignty of the earth he 
stopped the performance of sacrifices and other 
religious rites. The Brahmans then approached 
him and said, "O king, if religions rites are not 
perform ed and V i s nu is not wo rshi pped „ an a r eh y 
will follow and mixed castes mil spring up from 
the illicit connection of men and women of differ- 
ent castes/' The wicked king took the hint and 
compelled men and women of unequal castes to 
procreate mixed castes. When mixed castes of 
the first degree had been created, Vena compelled 
them again to create other mixed castes. The 
names of the so-called thirty-six mixed castes, as 
given in the Brkaddkarn ta Pur ft n a , show how con- 
versant the author was with the caste system of 
Bengal . I name them in the order in which they 
are mentioned in the text. 



* Wilson's /h£m Caste, VoL I, pp, 4 19 — 441, 
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Twenty good misled castes ( ut tuvui saft- 



bar ah) having Srottiya Brahmans as their Puro- 



hitas— Karans (Kayastha), Amba^tlia (Vaidya), 
Gandha Vanik, Kamsakara (brazier), ^ahkhakara 



(shell-dresser}, Ugra, Rajaputra (Rajput}, Kum- 
bhakara (potter) , TaiitravAya (weaver), Katma- 
kara (blacksmith}, Dasa (Casi Kaivartta}, Ma- 

gadha, Gopa (Goals, mllkmafl), NUpita (barber), 



Modaka 




Varai I V l 







grower of 




betel leaves), Shta, Malakata (gardener}, Tambull 
(seller of hetel leaves', Taufika. (seller of betel 
nuts, Till traders). 

II, Twelve m-adhyamn- or intermediate mixed 

castes— Take an (wood-cutter), Raj aka 
man), SvarjiakSra (goldsmith). Sir varna vanik, Ab- 
hira , Tailakaraka (oilpresser) , Dhtvara (fisherman), 
Saundika (wine-seller), Na(a, Sftvaka or SivSra , 
Sekhara, Jalika (fisherman), 

HI. Antyajas or outcastcs- Malegrahi, Kuda- 

va. Candela t Vatflda, CarmakSra (Chamarb 

Ghattajlvi (ferryman), Dolavahi, Mafia, 

Besides these thirty-six (really forty ), the author 
names the SikadvEpl or Devala Brahmans and 
two other mixed castes, Gauaka and Vsdaka. 



From the body of Ye pa also sprung Mleecha, 
Fulindu,, Pukkasa , Kha?a , Yavana, Suhma, Kara- 
boja, Savara, and Khar a. When the Rsis saw' 
these castes born of sin they put Vena to death. 
Then they rubbed the arms of Vena and Vrthu 
sprung up front them. Frthu restored religious 
rites, worshipped the Rsis and requested them 
to assign to the mixed castes their occupations 
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and duties. The Brahmans asked the thirly-six 
mixed castes , also called ^iidras, what calling 
each of them would adopt accord ing to which 
they should also be named - ' ‘ When all of them 

were thus addressed by the Brahmans versed in 
the sacred books t they began to speak 1 and Kamna 
first (a (tau ) spake thus, ' We are ignorant outcastes 
totally devoid of wisdom. Men like you are o ta- 
il iscient ; please ordain for us what is fit.’ ' f Then 
the Brahmans said, addressing the King, 



i * p l' 



This 

is the Kamna ; let hint always prosper. He pos- 
ses is humility and is well-behaved ] he hath 
spoken w r etl. He looks like one tvho is well versed 

in polity {ttUtjna} atid he should do administrative 

He should worship the Brah- 



wo rk 




mans and gods. This (Karana) is a 



Sat-Slid ra 



(good 



cncc 






there is no doubt about it. Rever- 

. desire for worshipping gods. 



and good conduct, are the dl a r®bt eristics of a Sat- 
Kudm. JJ The Karana then bowed his head before 
the Brahmans tvho added, 



^ i 




live on 




earth , skilful in administrative work {rdjakarya- 
v ita rada ) and expert in writing 

vifflradaV ' * 




[*i Hi E5fi tt v4 r ufayn i 



Tt 



I f wm fT?T w VHT irra^*nr : i 
tjjkitJviS. n 

r i st \ sti faylTi : Tirrura fktTO 

sit ttiNhlu n 
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The V rhaddhar»ui Piitanu is recognized in Bengal 
as one of the minor Paranas (Upapurfttta) and has 



beets printed more that! once. 



The legend of Vena 



told in this Purina is but an expansion of the older 

legend (ante, pp. 4—5) to explain the origin of the 



outlandish castes of Bengal. 



Historically it is of 



as little or as much value as other similar caste 
legends. It probably enshrines a true picture of 

the social organisation of Bengal before the Mu- 
hammadan conquest. The account of the Kararia 
or Kayastha is in agreement with little that is 
known of the authentic history of the caste. This 



history shows that the Kayasthas of Heugal were 
no mere clerks but administrators^ scholars and 
enlightened patrons of learning, who really gov- 
erned the country and took up arms in its defence 
whenever necessary'. 

Sridhara its his Ny&yakandali a widely known 
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VrkaddharmapuFfifia, (Bib. Ind.) Uttnrftkiiwilfi* r 4 , 28 — -38. 
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commentary on. Pra£ astapada 's treatise on the 

Vaisesika system of philosophy arid called Pudiir- 
ihadharnia-Sitftgraita , introduces us to a learned 
Eayastha of the tenth century who was also a 



liberal patron of learning. 



Pridhara was a Brah- 



min born in a village called Bhufisrsti in Daksina- 
Radha or Sou t!i- Western Bengal . Stld tiara writes 
in the concluding stanza of his work, " 

tSB 

ed by PSridudasa, lihatta Srfdhara wrote this 

N Vitya ka uiaTi in the yea r q r 3 of the Saka era . ' ' * 




Sri dim ra also refers to his patron in the body of 
the book thus, HC Adorned with virtues resem- 



bling jewels, foremost of the Kiiyastha race (is) 
Flndudusa ” f by way of example. Pandudasa 
could hardly have requested Sridhara to write a 

commentary on a difficult text dealing with a dry 

and abstruse system of philosophy had he riot 
been himself a student of the system. In Iris 



Nyaynkandali Sridhara refers to four other philo- 
sophical works written by himself. But among 
these only Nyayakandall lias survived and must 
have enjoyed a wide circulation at one time as a 



standard work on Vaisesika. It is referred to by 
M&dhava in the SarvadarSanttsattigraha- There is 
a sub-commentary on it called Panjikd by a Jaina 
writer named Rajasekhara. £ The printed edition 



* jqrir+^l ^fVrr i 

The Vizi anagram Sanskrit serins. No, 6, p . 331. 

(p. 269), 

£ See the editor's preface to NyOyaha mink. 
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of the Nyayakctndoll is based on manuscripts ob- 
tained from Kashmir, Poona and Benares. Patidu- 
d as a , at whose request Nyayakaniall was written, 

deserves a place in the history of Indian philo- 
sophy, and the Bengali Kayasthas of the tenth 
century, of whom he was one, must have been 
very much advanced in wealth and culture. 

\ century after Pandudasa flourished Sandhya- 
kara Nandi, the author of the Sanskrit poem 

Ramaatritant, wherein the story of R&ma of 
Ayodhya, and the history oE Ramapala, King of 
Cauda, are narrated in the same words yielding 
double meaning. Prajapati Nandi, the father of 
Sandhyaknra, who was the minister of peace and 
war of King Madanapila, son of Rainapala, is 
described in the poem as the foremost of the 
Karanas {kar&nyanu magrain & ) r * 

After the Muhammadan conquest the country 
was really ruled by semi-independent chiefs called 
BhuiUyss (Bkautnikas, landholders). Tire number 
of these Bhuihyas of Bengal is traditionally put 
d own at twelve and the whole country was kti own 
as f the dominion of the twelve Bhuihyas 1 {bar a 
bhuiiiy&r tnuhtk). Ail the Hindu Bhuinyas known 
to us. who held sway in the fifteenth and the six. 
teenth centuries, were Kayasthas. The principali- 
ty of Bakla Candradvlpa was founded by a Van- 
gaja Kayastha named Damtjatnardana Dev a early 
in the fifteenth century. Many of his silver coins 



* Rarrtocxwifaw, Memoir* of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
VoL JTI, No. i. 
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dated in 5 a.ka 1339 (a.d. 1417}, minted at Candra- 
dvipa and Pandunagara, have been discovered in 

several districts of Bengal.* The 

Iihulua was founded by Bi£vatabhar Ray f a 

Kayastha of the Sura family, probably at about the 
same time. The Bhuiiiyas of Vik rampur and J es- 

sore were Vafigaja Kayasthas and the Bhuihya of 

Rhoosna was a Uttara-Radhfya Kaya&tha. The 
Bhu i ti ya of B akta was overco me by M u r ad K hat 1 , 

a general of Akbar, in A.i>. 1574. f Ralph Fitch 
writes of south-eastern Bengal through which he 
travelled in 15^2: — ' They be all hereabouts, rebels 

against their King Zebaldin Echebar [Jalaluddin 
Akbar] , for hero are so many rivers and islands 

that they flee from one to another, whereby his 
horsemen Can not prevail against them/ r Kedar 

Ray of Vik rampur died fighting against the im- 
perial artny under Man. Singh in a.ij. 1603. Fhata- 
paditya of Jessore is said to have been defeated 
and carried to Delhi by the same Man Singh in 
the reign of Jahangir. Mukunda Ray of Ehoosna 

came into collision with Murad Khan, the con- 



principality of 



queror of Eijkls, and, in order to get rid of him, 
invited him to a feast and murdered him, to- 
gether with his sons. Mnkunda Ray *5 sen 

Satrajit "gave Jahangir's governors of Bengal no 

end of trouble, and refused to send in the Custom- 



* E. I). B aner j i ' a BaAgSiar Ifikitsa. pp. 1 30-132 . 
t Journal 1 ?/ the Asiatic Society Bengal, Part I, 

p. 288 . I ; cj r details rtgaidiny the BRf& Rhntri iym Ser Dt, J, 
Wbe's paper in /annul! of /A* Asiatic Society of igal h 

1874, Fart I, pp. 199-2 14, 
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ary ptskka s/tor Jo homage at the court of Dhaka - 
I le was in secret understanding with the Rajahs 
ot Koch Bihar and Koch Ha jo, and was at last, 
in the reign of ShahjahaUj captured and execut- 



ed at Diiakfi (about a.d, 1^3^).' 



Sitaram Ray,. 



wlso revolted against > T awab Murshid Kuli Khan 
and perished in the struggle about a . d . 1712 „ 
was the last prince of the line of Mukunda Ray. 
The struggle carried on by the Bhuldy&s of 
Bengal against the Mughul Emperors was no Less 
obstinate than that of the Rajputs of Rajput ana, 
though , u n fort u n [itcly , the re were no bards in Ben- 
gal to enshrine the stirring events of this struggle 
in heroic ballads. Had not these Kayastha Bhui- 
riyas of Bengal been inspired by a tradition of long 
independent ru1e> they could hardly have main- 
ta sued this unequal struggle for so long . K ot out y 
the Bhuiflyas, hut the minor zemindars of those 
days were mostly k ily asthas . Abul ha z 1 writes 



in his A kbari completed in a.d. 15^4 ■ 



! s ' I’ 



l'h e 



zamindars are mostly K £y a f hs . 3 1 f The cstab- 
lishment of the centralised Mughal imperial rule 
marked the beginning of the downfall of the 
Kayasthas of Bengal. The Mughal viceroys re* 
placed the turbulent BhuifiySs by more accom- 
modating Brahman zemindars and thereby reduced 
the ruling class of Bengal to the condition of mere 
writers or 1 iterate serfs. 



* It> idr, T&73f Part 3 , p. 2 29. 
t Jairett's A iit-i-'A Vol. 11, p- I2Q, 



CHAPTER VI. 



1 who- Aryans and Iranians. 

In Chapter I, T have already touched on the kin- 
ship between the I ndo-A ry ans arid the Iranians by 
suggesting that the dans, like the Atharvans. 

Ailgirases, Bhigus and Vasi$thflS who formed the 

nucleus of the brahman caste „ were akin to the 
Majid of Iran on the ground that the Magi also, 

like the Indian Brahmans, formed a hereditary 



priesthood {n. 33I 



An eminent Iraaist, Professor 



J. H. Moulton t recently questioned the Aryan ori- 
gin of the Magi in his lectures on Early Zoroas- 
trianism (Loudon, 1913), and Dr. I>, B. Spooner of 
the Archeological Department of India has de- 
clared that the Indo ’Aryans of the Outer coun tries 




the descendants of Magian immigrants * 



In 



this concluding chapter I shall deal with Iranian 
origins and the supposed Iranian affinities of the 
Indo- Aryans of the Outer countries. 

The very c lose relationship between the language 
and the religion of the Veda on the one hand, atid 

the language and the religion of the A vesta on the 
other j, has long been recognt zed by scholars, 

Geldner writes: 

“ The clearest evidence of the extreme age of 
the language of the gathas is its striking resem- 
blance to the oldest Sanskrit, the language of the 



Jo ftrnnl of the Royal Asiatic Society t TEjifj. p. 43° 
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Vedic poems. The gatha language (much more 
than the later Zend) and the language of the 
Vedas have a close resemblance, exceeding that of 

any two Romanic languages; they seem hardly 



more 



than two dialects of one tongue. 



Whole 



strophes of the gathas can be turned into good 
old Sanskrit by the application of certain pho- 
netic laws. ' ' * 

Among the common elements of the Vedic and 
A vest ic religions arc ft great number of gods— 

. the Dragon-slayer V ereth ragtrn 



A sura , 




{the Indra of the Indian), the Water-shoot Apam- 



napatj etc. 



Eduard Meyer thus summarises the 



in 



other common dements r Ll So, too, fire-worship, 
especially the sacrificial flame; the preparation of 
the in toxica ting soma , which fills man with divine 
strength and uplifts him to the gods ; the injunc- 
tion to “ good thoughts and good works/ K imposed 
on the pious by Ved a an d A vesta alike ; the bel ief 
an unwavering order [ria ) — a law controlling 
gods and men and dominating them all ; yet with 
this , a belief in the power of the magical formu- 
lae (mantra), exclamations and prayers, to whose 
compulsion not merely demons {the evil spirits of 

d eception — drub) but even the god 5 (daeva ) must 

submit; and, lastly, the institution of a priest- 
hood of fire-kindkrs {athr avan) } who are at once 

the repositories of all sacred traditions and medi- 
al! intercourse between earth and 



a tors i n 



hea ven , 



7 J 



,l 



Efltytl&p&dia BriUnnica (nth liditificl), Vol- 23 , p.247 
f Ibid.y p. 203- 
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This ultimate relationship between the language 
and the religion of the Veda and those of the 

Avesta has led scholars to a-ssittne that the 
ancestors of the Vedic Indians and the Iranians 



at one time formed a single people — that of the 
Aryans, According to Eduard Meyer i! their 
residence must have lain chiefly in the great 
steppe which stretches north of the t Slack Sea 
and the Caspian, through South Russia, to Turan 



(Turkestan) and the Qxus and Jaxartes. For 
here we continually discover traces of Iranian 

nationality From the region of the 

steppes the 



Aryans must have penetrated into the 



cultivable land oi Eastern Iran : thence one part 



spread over the 




oi the Indus, then on 



again to the flanges ; another moved westward to 
Zagros and the borders of the Semitic world." * 
The s< undoubtedly Iranian ” names home by some 
of the princelings of Syria and Palestine and t he 
Kings of Matanni named in the Telbel- Ama rna 
letters and other cuneiform inscriptions and the 
appearance of horse in Li ft by Ionia, Egypt and 



Greece about 3700 u.c., have led the same 

authority to hold SH that towards the middle of 

the second millennium before Christ, the Iranians 
made a great forward movement to the West, 
and that certain of their princes — at first probably 
in the role of mercenary leaders , reached Meso- 
potamia and Syria and there founded principalities 
of their own, much as did the Germans under the 



* lb id. t p. 202. 
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Roman Empire, the Normans, Turks, etc.' 1 * 
The names of the gods in voked by a Mitanni King 
in a Boghaz-keui inscription of about 1400 Ji-C- 

— Indraj Vanina , Mitra .and the Nasatyas— further 
show that there was complete agreement of the 
ancestors of Indians and Iranians m language and 
religion still in the fourteenth century B.c.f 
Though this theory of Eduard Meyer has been 
adopted by Gelduer,} other Irauists hold diver- 
gent views. Professor Jackson considers it “ pre- 
mature to theorize" on Boghaz-keui inscriptions 
and adds : “ The mention may be merely a direct 
reference to Indian deities without having any 

immediate connection with Iran."§ Professor 

N. Soderblom of Upsala (quoted by Moulton) is of 
opinion that the Boghaz-keui inscription confirms 
the belief that the Hi t tiles were of Aryan origin „ 
and the names il depend perhaps on a branch of 
the Aryans slowly pushing their way from the 
Baltic coasts to their new home in the East," 

Dr . Ti „ B . Charles t a Semitist , holds that 1 s the 

Hittites were a pcoplOj possibly of mixed Aryan and 



Caucasie elements." and tlie Mitannians were " ap- 



parently a Hittite 




• t 




Professor Moulton 



writes r “ Here I would only observe that we know 



nothing about the movements of Indian or Iranian 



* Ibid,, t>. 203, 

f Journal of the Roytti Asiatic Society, 1909, p. 109U 

t 

| JTjffycJo 

|| Eitfly Zoroastrianism, p. R 
Eneyffopadia of Retiftipn and Ethics, VI, 723s. 



p itd in of Religion and E Ikies, IV, p. WChJ. 
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tribes in the second millennium, and could postulate 

am ebb from India to Use North-West without com- 
promising anything that is really established.' * 

Moulton's latest view regarding the prehistoric mi- 
gration of the Aryans deserves notice. Referring 
to an essay of Isis on some points in Iranian ethno- 
graphy contributed to the volume dedicated to Pro- 
fessor William Ridgeway, he writes in a note to his 
Ea rly Zo m t stri a tit. sm { p . 5 ) : "I make the fou tiders 
of the Aryan culture— or rather the speakers of 
the language in which it expressed itself — to have 
been a German tribe which made a very rapid 



trek across Russia oast the north end ot the Cas- 



pian, into the country north of the Punjab, into 
which before very long the bulk of the invading 
tribe passed on.’ 1 This hypothesis well explains 
the presence of white and ytdlowdiaj red Brahmans 

in Indi a { p . 25 ) - 

But we arc not here concerned with the hypotheti- 
cal prehistoric Aryan movements or the Mitannian 
controversy , but with Aryans who settled in Iran 
and specially the Magi who dwelt in Western Iran or 
Media. According to Herodotus the Magi were one 

of the six tribes of Media. Herodotus writes (i. 133) 
that whenever a Persian offers a sacrifice, * L a Ma- 
gian man stands by and chants a theogony thereto , 
for such the Persians say the chant is. Without a 

Magian it is not lawful for him to offer sacrifices.’ ' 

We also team from Herodotus and later classical 
writers that the Mad not merely played the role 



Hafts' p- 7. 
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of 



E< 



Fire-kiudlers ’ ' ( a i hr a im n ) of th e .4 vest a , but. 



formed a hereditary sacredotal caste, acting an 

important part in the state — advisers and spiri- 
tual guides to the King t arsd so forth. Moulton 
writes : " From the first the Greek writers assume 

that the Magi were priests, with special skill in 
divination and oneiromaney r They were already 
essential for all priestly acts, and identified 
thoroughly with the Persian religious system. 
Moreover, from the fourth century [b.C-] down 
there arc frequent allusions to Zoroaster himself 
as a Magus,, and many of the foremost modern 
authorities have accepted this as probably true." * 
Among the foremost modern authorities Gelduer 
writes of Zoroaster: — "Probably he emanated 
from the old school of Median Magi* an d appeared 
first in Media as the prophet of a new faith, hut 
met with sacredntal opposition, and turned his 
step eastward. In the east of Iran the novel 
creed first acquired a solid footing, and subse- 



quently reacted with success upon the West- ' ' t 
In one passage of the Gathas (Ys. 33 6} Zoroaster 
calls himself a priest {Zanfar—skt. hMr), 



Professor Mo niton endea vou rs 



£-i 



to blase a 



? 1 



path off the beaten track of scholarship 
through, a rather difficult wood ' 7 by theorising 
‘ 1 that the Magi were p art of the indigenous popu 

1 at ion of Media" with "several remarkable 
peculiarities of belief and habits which distinguish 
them sharply from Aryans and Semites alike. ' 



* Early ZmwtsfrwmstH, pp. 196- 197. 

f iirtcyclop&di'.i ttritanmea, VdL 2S, p, 1 1.1*4 J ■ 
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Instead of dealing \vi tli the arguments of 
Professor Moulton in support of his hypothesis, 
I should first point out the consequences this 



hypothesis involves. 



According to Parsi tradition 



(Arda Virtf 



i, 2} Zoroaster taught, in round 



numbers, some too years before the invasion of 



Alexander 



t33043<30 



fhO E.C) . 



This date 



is accepted by Jackson, West and a few other 
scholars. Eduard Meyer conjecturally puts the 



scholars. Eduard Meyer conjectural] 
d a te of Zn ro aster at 1 000 b . c . . which 



< r 



too high" 



aecordi tig 



to Geldner.* 



may be 

Moulton 



writes of the date of Zoroaster ; 



.. it 



The traditional 



date (G605S3 b.c.) is a minimum, but there are 
strong reasons for placing Zarathuslitra and his 
Githfts some generations earlier still." t The 
rebellion of Gao mat a the Magus broke out in the 
reign of Cambyses {328-321 fi.e.). Tins was not 
a national rising of the Magians or Medians 
against their Achaemenian rulers, but Gaumata, 
though a Magi an, adopted the role of an Adireme- 
nian {Persian) eu the revolt and pretended to be 
Rardiya (Smetdis) the younger son of Cyrus who 
had been secretly slain by Catnhvses. Gaumuta 
whs slain by Darius in 521. b,c. The state- 
ments of Herodotus (b.C- 484-424) about the 
position of the Magi in the Persian empire seem 

contradictory While stating that it is not law- 
ful for a Persian to offer sacrifices without a Magi, 

Herodotus gives an account of a festival called 

Afagophonia which was a celebration of the slay- 




* ,f hid . , p. 1 04 I . 
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mg or the Magi an Gaumata, the pseudo-Smerdis , 
by Darius j and then, 4 no Msigian may appear in 
the light but the Magians keep themselves in 



their houses that clay, 



■ * 



lint I>r. L, H. Gray 



lias furnished a very satisfactory explanation of 
this curious festival. He writes : 



"* Why the Magi, 
Iran, were obliged to 
Magophon ia has been 



so universally honoured in 
keep within doors during the 
a hard problem on the basis 



of the current explanation ; hut if, as Marquart 
holds , it was originally a Mew Year celebration , 
to l>e connected with the Mihrajan, which was 
also a Mew Year feast , it may probably be con- 
nected further with tlie Sacaea, which, from the 

statement of Dio Chrysostom and B e ros n. s , was 
almost certainly a New Year festival, the promi- 
nent feature of which was the killing of a criminal 
who had for five days been permitted to wear royal 
robes , to sit on the royal th rone . and empowered 
not only to issue whatsoever mandates he would, 
but even to consort with the royal concubines, 
and who, alter his brief tenure of oifice, was 
scourged and hanged, so that the Saesea probably 
represents, in attenuated form, the wide-spread 
practice (found also in Babylonia) of killing the 
priest-king. It would then follow that the origin 
of the Magophonia was the actual killing of n 
Magus who was at the same time both priest and 
king, This explains why the Magians were both 
reverenced and also liable to be killed, although 
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long before the historical penoJ the actual killing 
hn.t1 been abandoned „ and the festival survived 
merely in a season of merriment, during which the 

Magi were perhaps the butt of practical jokes and 

prudently remained indoors. The success of the 
attack of Darius and his comrades on the pseudo- 
Smerdis was very likely due in great part, to the fact 
that Traumata was himself a Magian ■ and later, as 
already noted , the Magophonia f L Magus-slay mg J ) 
was rationalised to commemorate this event, just 

as in Strabo's day the Sacaea itself had come to he 

reinterpreted as commemorating a victory 7 over 
the Scythians which may, indeed, have been won 
at the time of the celebration of the ancient fes- 
tival of the Sacaea, after it had long since lost its 
prims I signi hca nec 

This theory regarding the origin of Msgophonia 
indicates that it was celebrated by the Persians 
even its the t i me of I >a rius a nd it invot ved on tb ei r 
part the recognition of the Magi as representatives 

of their primitive priesthood. But even if we 

reiusc our assent to this theory and i 1:s consequen- 
ces and hold with Moulton that Magoplionia was 

nothing but an anniversary of the slaying of Gau- 
mata tr intended to remind the subject population 

f if the conseq uenee* that would follow i i they temp- 
ted fortune again with an effort to throw off the 
yoke / J t it very diffi cult to un dersta nd how 
could the Magi gain the ascendancy that they 

-31 
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enjoyed in the Achsemeniaii empire in the time of 

Herodotus in spite of such celeb rations. Professor 

Moulton puts his case thus briefly in his Preface 

(P x 

digenous tribe of priests or shamans, the leaders 
of the non - Aryan popula tion of Medi a , who , afte r 

failing to gain political supremacy ill the revolt of 
Gautnata, secured its two or three generations a 

religious ascendancy which compensated for any 
failure / 3 History furnishes no parallel to the 

of which these lines contain a hint. Darius's 

inscriptions show that he was an ardent devotee 
of the great God Auramazria ff who made this earth 

and yon heaven, who made man and amenity 

{civilization} for men , who made Darius King." 

According to Moulton the early Acbaetneuiau 
Kings belonged to the u nrefomied Iranian religion 
and Darius was the first true Zoroastrism of the 
dynasty. But whether the religion professed by 
Cyrus, Cambyses and Darius was the reformed 




) = 



it 



It is argued that the Magi were an in 



Iranian religion or no, the question of questions 
in this connection is, whether tb is rel igion re q u i red 

the services of priests or it was a priestless religion 
— a tiling as yet unknown. Professor Moulton 
does not deny the existence of priests in the time 
of the early Achsemeniaii K Engs . He writes, ‘ ‘ The 
Aryan Mcdcs and Persians had known them 
[Magi] for generations as skilled magicians and 
occultists \ arid when they volunteered for the 
work of the Persian . ! tkravan and Zaolar i which 
was confined to no special class, the people would 
feel that they had a special guarantee of con 
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reet and effective ritual. 






If the work of the 



Ithravan and Zaoiut was not confined to any spe- 
cial class, it was open to people of alt classes, In 
the time of rulers like Cyrus and Darius when the 

of power and p ro>- 



Pcrsiatis reached the 





I verity , the work of --I t hr a van and Z aotar must 1 sa ve 
brought considerable profit, honour, and influence 
to those who undertook it. That Aryan 
and Persians, after enjoying such profits and privi- 
leges from time immemorial down to the time of 

the early Ac hie men i ar Kings, should then quietly 
surrender tine right to the shamans of an inferior 
race in return for a guarantee of correct and 
effective ritual is simply incredible. Such a sur- 



render is ti of only incredible but impossible 



If 



the work of Athravan and Z aotar was confined to 
no special class in the time of Darius and before, 
it could not ha ve gone on a-begging for so long, 
it must, have been included among the functions 
of the king and must have been exercised by the 
king and his deputies. This coti elusion is forced 
upon ns by the history of the priesthood of 
almost al 1 civilised n ations , whether Aryan , Semi- 



tic or Hamitic., 

Sir j ames Flaae r w rites : 1 ‘ The u nkm of a 

royal title with priestly duties was common iti 
ancient Italy and Greece. At Rome and hi 

other cities of Latituu there was a priest called 

the Sacrificial Kitig or King of the Sacred Rites. 

hi republican Athens the second annual- mag is- 
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trate of the State was called the King, and hig 
wife Queen ; the functions of both were religion?,. 

Many other Greek democracies had titu- 
lar kings, whose duties, so far as they are known, 

seem to have been priestly, and to have centred 
round the Common Hearth of ihe State 



Some 




Slates had several of these titular 



kings, who held office simultaneously. At Rome 
the tradition was that the Sacrificial King had 

been appointed after the abolition of the mon- 
archy in order to offer the sacrifices which before 
had been offer ed by the kings. A similar view 
as to the origin of priestly kings appears to have 
prevailed in Greece, fn itself the opinion is not 
improbable, and it is borne out 3^y the example 
of Sparta, almost the only purely Greek State 
which retained the kingly form of government in 
historical times. For in Sparta all State sacrifices 
were offered by the kings as descendants of the 

God , ..... . . 

This Combination of priestly functions with 
royal authority is familiar to every one. Asia 
Minor, for example, was the scat of various great 

religious capitals peopled by thousands of sacred 
slaves, and ruled by pontiffs who wedded at once 
temporal and spiritual authority, like the popes 
oi medieval Rome. Such priest-ridden cities 

were Z da and Pessinus. Ten toni c Kings, again, 

IB 

in the old heathen days seem to have stood in the 

position, and to have exercised the powers, of 

high priests.” * 



I ■: 



Tke Mag£e Art ■; London, 191 j) ? Vo!. T ? pp .. 44-47. 
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In the Semitic world among the Babylonians 



ntid the Assyrians 



I i 



At first the ruler was su- 



preme in both the secular and the religious sides of 
life, but in t ime the priesthood developed till its 

help was n eed ed for al 1 religious action s . Y et the 

King remained priest in theory .... 
were a 1 way 5 under the control o£ their chief, the 

Among the Hebrews,—' ' c The King was 




=► * 



King. 

judge, general, and priest, the officers set apart for 
these duties being only his deputies. There is no 
clear statement of the King being the chief priest, 
hut there are many indications that he sometimes 
exercised priestly functions. In Phoenicia, Tab nit 

himself £ priest of Astarte, King of the 




Sidonian*,' like his father. His son Eshmunaza r 
calls his mother (she was his father's sister) 

‘priestess of Astarte f and L queen,' though he 
himself does not bear priestly title * ' f 

In Egypt — ci As son and successor of all the 

divinities (national or local) of the kingdom, the 
Pharaoh is by right the chief servitor of the Su- 
preme God and the chief pontiff of all the priest- 



hoods. In the bas-reliefs of the temples ire is 

figured as the chief officiating priest, and every- 
where he is represented in the dwellings of his 
divine fathers, celebrating sacrifice, offering in- 
cense or libations, or consecrating the offering. 



opening the tabernacle, adoring the divine image, 
and going in front of his retinue.' 1 ] 

The observation of the same phenomenon among 



* li iiiydnf\#riut fif Hi'iigtfn and Ethics, VII, p- 7®01i- 
f ., p . 7 >=,1>. % I b id - . p- "143- 
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both savages and civilised peoples have led Sit 

James Fraser to the following generalisation as 
regards the e volution of k i ngship : - 

f< On the whole then we seem to he justified in 
coneluding that in many parts of the world the 
King is the lineal successor of the old magician or 
medicine-man. When once a special class of Sor- 
cerers have been segregated from the community 
and entrusted by it with the discharge of duties 
on which the public safety Eind welfare are believed 
to depend, these men gradually rise to wealth and 
power, till their leaders blossom out into sacred 
kings.. Hut. the great social evolution which thus 

begins with democracy and ends in despotism is 

attended by an intellectual revolution which affects 
both the conception and the functions of royalty. 
For as time goes on, the fallacy becomes more and 
more apparent to the acute r minds and is slowly 
displaced by religion ; in other words, the magh 

dan gives way to the priest, who, renouncing the 

attempt to control directly the processes of nature 
for the good of man, seeks to attain the .same end 
directly by appealing to the gods to do for him 
what he no longer fancies he can do for himself. 
Hence the King, starting as a magi dan, tends 
gradually to exchange the practice of magic for the 

priestly functions of prayer and sacrifice."'* 

F razor 5 view has revolutionized our idea of the 

origin of kingship. Mr. A. F. Crawley writes, 
iH Anthropological research has lately revolution- 

* Lectures on lAe Early History tf/ the King&kifi, Loflddtl 
HQOfl, pp, 127-28 : The Magit Art, L pp. j 7 1 - 3 7 2 _ 






ized opinion as to the origin of kingly office. 
Without excluding the elements of leadership, 
organization, and generalship in war, J. G. Frazer 
has established by a long array of facts tire theory 
that among the primitive peoples It was the medi- 
cine-man, the shaman, or public magician who 

laid the foundations at least in part, of the kingly 

office. 11 '* The theory explains the origin of the 
union of the political and sacred ota 3 functions in 
the person of the King.. 

The Kfatriya King of India and the Khshfiyathia 
(K i ug ) of Per si a are tire two p rom inent exceptions 

to tire rule. In India, from the very dawn of his- 
tory , the sacerdotal function is confined to an ex- 
clusive social class, the Brahman caste. Accord- 
ing to Professor Moultin' s own admission the same 
state of things obtained i.n Persia two or three 
generations after Gauniata when the Magi gained 
the monopoly of priesthood. The reason why 
Mon Iton requires this iiiterv al of two or three gen e- 
rations between the revolt of Gaumata and the 



appointment of the non- Aryan Magi as the sole 

priests of the Aryan religion of Persia in that, when 

Herodotus gained the opportunity of gathering 
first-hand information about this religion some 

seventy years after the failure of Gautnata during 
his travels in the Persian empire, he found the Magi 
' £ in undisputed possession of the priesthood.' ’ f If 
thin undisputed ^>osse?,sioii had been the result ot 
a very recent change, the historian could hardly 



* F n € yd &p&d in of Religion tiud Llhics f VII. p. 709a, 
f Early Zcro&$trimim a |?. 76, 
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have failed to notice it . Even if we hold with 

Moulton that "‘the success of tile foreign shamans 
(Magi) in securing a monopoly of the priesthood 
for a cultus wholly alien to their own is no diffi- 
culty when we consider the conditions” Ip. 174), 
the silence of " the father of history , about a change 
of so great a magnitude cannot be ignored. If in 
course of his travels Herodotus could meet with 
men who supplied him with authentic informations 
about the failure of the Magi two to three genera- 
tions before, it is difficult to believe that there 
wa s nobody to tel I h rm anyth ing oi the Ma gi ' s 
great triumph in his own generation. Arid if 
Herodotus had heard of the way in which the 
Magi had very lately secured the monopoly of the 
priesthood of the 1 alien 1 Persian religion, he 
could not have passed it fiver in siJence. There- 
fore, in the absence of any positive evidence to 
show that the early Achaemeni an kings and their 
predecessors exercised the priestly functions, 
which their successors voluntarily surrended to the 
alien Magi, we have no other alternative but 
to accept as a historical fact the traditional view' 
that the Magi were the hereditary priests of the 
Aryan Medes and Persians from time immemorial 
and that Zarathnshtra himself was a Magus. 

The origin of the Magi an priesthood of Iran may 
he explained on the analogy of the Brahman priest- 

were per- 
haps the most pure-blooded of Aryan settlers of 

I ran who elaborated the Ira nian religion and ga ve 

it its peculiar shape and imposed it upon their 



hood of India p r 33). The Magi 
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who were mi^ed in origin and inferior 

indicates that the 




in culture. The 
Mag Us was at one time Loth the ting and the 
priest. \ I e was p robably d cp rived of his sceptre 
bv some one of his powerful subjects who dared 

not dep ri ve hi eh of his pr i estly functions. In some 

such way the separation of the political and sacer- 
dotal functions might have been brought about in 
ancient Iran, The analogous division of functions 
happened in India probably under similar condi- 
t ions . Th c a rgut cents ad duced by 1 1 rofessor Moul- 
ton in support of bis theory have been ably dealt 
with bv Professor A- llerridale Keith in a short 

" r " ’■ R% 

article on the Magi published in the Journal of the 



Royal I s 




Society, 1015, pp 790-799, which 



should be carefully read by every one interested 

in the question. 

While recognising the distant kinship between 
the Vedic Indian Brahman and the Median Magi, 
it is difficult to subscribe to the theories of Dr. 
Y). B- >Spooner enunciated in his second paper on 

the Z&roastrian Period of Indio History already 
referred to ttmie. p. 155). Dr. Spooner's theories 



practically amount to this : 



After the coming of 



11 those Aryans who first invaded Northern India, 
and to whom we attribute rightly the Rigveda/' 
there followed a series of invasions of the Magians 
from Persia that continued till the rise of the 



Maury a empire. These Persian invaders inaugu- 

rated the Zoroastrian period of Indian history 

that closely followed the Rgvedic period and 
bequeathed to India t be Outer band of Indo-Aryan 
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languages, the Athaivaveda among the Vedas, the 
Buddha and Buddhism, and the powerful empire 
of the MauryES- A* was to be expected , these 
views have already been subj ec ted to a good deal of 
adverse criticism.* l>r. Spooner has restated his 
main theory in a somewhat modified form in a 
letter published in The Bengalee (Calcutta] of 
March nth, 1916, In this letter his position is 
thus defined : — 




“ I do not say that either Chasid ragupta or the 
Buddha was a Persian in our modern sense. I 
say they were members of a body of Aryans who 

came into this country at a date subsequent to the 

of the first Aryan immigrations , when 
sufficient time had elapsed for the Vcdie Hindus 
and their Iranian cousins to have developed differ- 
ences of faith/ 5 

Dr. Spooner then goes on to sum up the evi- 
dences ujH>n which he bases his theory in this 

way : 

" When the Linguistic Survey of India shows 
us, at that time beyond all explanation, that the 
Aryan languages of North India fall into two 

groups ; when the Prakrt Grammarians assert 



* Mr. Vincent A. Smith in the Jotmtal of Royal A. •finite 

Society > 1915, pp. Soo-Soa ; Prof- Bemdale Keith in the same 

Jour 113.1 of 1:916, pp. 138-142,, and Dr. F- W. Thomas in pp. 

362-3651 Mr. K, F\ Jayaswul in the Journal of the Hiimr 
and Orissa Research Society of March, 1916^ the present 

writer in a Calcutta lecture reported iu the SUU'stiian of the 

nth March, igifc ; " Nimrod " in the Modern Rrnnew of April, 
1916. 
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that the (obviously Iranian) dialect of flalkh was 
integral part of Magadhi f when the language of 
these Outer Band Districts display Iranian charac- 
teristics ; when excavation at Pataliputra dis- 
closes pottery with the Persian fire^altar emblaz- 
oned ou it, as well as a group of palaces agreeing til 
minute detail and even in grouping with the com- 
plex of Persipolis ; when the Prahodhacandrodaya 
tells us that Magadha was a country peopled 

mostly by foreigners ; and when the present popu- 
lation of Bihar shows such a number of admittedly 

iSakadvTpin Brahmans, is it so wholly preposter- 
ous to suggest that this region roust have been 

settled by an Iranian body in prehistoric times ? ” 

(r) The classification of the Aryan languages of 

Northern India into two groups was never regarded 
as beyond ad explanation, One explanation 
was suggested by Dr. Hoe rule, the author of this 
classification, and has t>een adopted by Sir George 

Grierson in whose opinion "the contention is 

entirely borne out by the results of ethnological en- 
quiries '* The present writer put for- 

ward another explanation in a paper entitled the 

Origin of the Bengalis published ill East and IT'rsi 
(Bombay) of April, ryuy ! noticed in Nature^ July 

35th, 1907) which iselaborated above in Chapter JJ. 

Dr. A . C . H addon has ex p re s? ed ve ry dm ilar views 

with regard to the western section of the Indo- 
Aryans of the Outer countries. He writes in The 

Races of Mail (pp. 60-61) : — 

" A zone of relatively broad- headed people ex- 
tends from the great grazing country nf the West- 
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era Punjab through the Deccan to the Coorgs. 

KtJiley supports the view that this may be the 

track of the Scythians, why found their progress 
east hi o eked by the Indo- Aryans and so turned 
south > and mingled with the Dra vidian popula- 
tion, and became the ancestors of the Marathas 
and Canarese, Hut evidence seems to be lacking 



that the Scythians penetrated far into the Dec- 

can, and apart from brachycephaly there is little 

to associate these ' peoples with Scythians, It 

seems quite possible that these brachycephals are 

the result of an unrecorded migration of some 
members of the Alpine race from the highland?, 
of south-west Asia in pre-historic times.' " 

Dr. Had (loti repeats this opinion in The 
Wanderings of the Peoples {Cambridge, rpn}., 
p. 27, where he adds that " the foreign element is 

certainly Alpine, not Mongolian." 

(2) Dr. Spooner's linguistic arguments are not 
likely to commend themselves to philologists. 
Among the languages of the Outer Hand, the 
modem languages ol Eastern India, via., Behari, 
Bengali , Assamese and Oriya owe their origins to 



Magadhi Fr&krt- 



According to Pischel Magadhi 



PrakL t Li included all those Prakrt dialects which 



had ya instead of ja j la for ra, Sa for $a, atsd in 
which the nominative of nouns in a ended e." * 



Some of these peculiarities, the nominative of 
nouns in a terminating in e t and the change of r 

into /, are also found in all the inscriptions of 

A£oka except those of Girnar and of North-West- 




The Indian Antiquwy, XXX, |i. 555, 
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era India. + The latter peculiarity is found in a 
MEeceba word spoken by the A suras according to 

the Saiapotha Brahmaw HI. 2. 1 23. The text 

runs — 




s jttci (Wan tat so 



he'liivo he' lava i ti mdiwtah 



par tibabhubuh . 

' r Til e Asuras ,. hei ng depri ved of speech p were 
undone, crying f i He'lavahl heTavah-' JJ 

Patanjali in his V yakamiut Mahftbhssya (I. 
1. 1) quotes this passage in this modified form— 
te* sum j kriaya heiaya Ui harm tUah parababhubitfr . 
' ' The A suras were u ndone crying , ‘ He ala yah 
(=nrayah, f enemies'); he ala y a h ! 1 JP 

The Mkcclia speech here assigned to the. A su- 
ras which changed r into l was evidently A Prakrt 
dialect with an important phonetic peculiarity 
that characterises the Frakrt used in eastern part 
of the empire of Asoka and the M ag ad hi Fr&krt 
of the Grammarians. This change of r into / 
distinguishes the MSgadhi Frakrt not only from 
Sanskrit but also from Zend and Persian. An- 
other peculiarity that distinguishes the Magadlii 
Prak rt i rom Zent I is the change of s into S , whi le 
the latter changes the original s into h. There- 
fore it is more reasonable to trace Mftgadhi to air 
independent source than to Zend or to Vedic 



(3) The pottery with the Persian altar em- 
blazoned on it and the Persipolitan style and 
grouping of the Mamya palaces disclosed by the 




* [bid,, XXL, p. 1 73. 
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excavation of the Kite of Pataliputra should perhaps 
be attributed to the Persian architects and arti- 
sans employed by the MaUryas and not to the 

natives of Magadha whose ancestors are supposed 

to have come from Iran in the prehistoric period. 
The style of high-class architecture cannot be 

recognised as ati evidence of the ethnic origin of 

tiie native population among whom the build- 
ings arc erected. The buildings of Darius and 
Xerxes at PersepoUs and Susa are not Persian in, 



style. 



Eduard Meyer writes : <L The royal edifices 



and sculptures are dependent mainly on Baby- 

same time, we can 




Ionian models, but, at 
trace in them the influence of Greece 
.Asia Minor ; the last in the rock-sepulchres. ' ' * 




and 



(4) The well-known 




dran i a Prabodha - 



eatuirodaya was written in the reign of Xing 




ar who reigned 



Klrttivarman Chandel of 
from a.d. 1049 to 1100 and was performed about 
a.d. iof>5 t The statement contained in this 
work that 4L Magadha. is mostly inhabited by the 
Mlecchas {ndecchuprdya ) ' * cannot be accepted as 
evidence of prehistoric Iranian immigration. 

(5) The presence of the Sakadvipi Brahmans in 
Bihai' throws no light on the ethnic origin of the 
bulk of the population of Bihar. The Sakadvipl 
Brahmans are also known as Bhojaka or Maga 
Brahmans, the Iasi, designation being considered 



Magus and 



nd the 



* Ewyclo podia BritnHHiea, ^ol- 2i h t> r iio. 



t V. A, Smith's Early H 1 story of India, 3 rd edition, pp. 

.39 ^ - m - 
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Mag a Brahmans are recognised by some scholars 
its the modern rep resentati ves of the Pe rsian Magi 
who migrated to India in the past- The legend 



of the coming 



of the Magi 



as narrated in tire 



BhaiH$yapitfay a (137) is thus summed up by 

Rhandarkar 

J£ Samba, the son of Kit so a by JauibavatE, con- 
structed a temple of tire sun on the banks of the 
Cundrabbaga, the modern Chenah in the Punjab, 
and no local Brahman would accept the office of 



u regular priest of tht 




He thereupon 



asked Gartramukha h the priest of Ugiasena. He 

told him to get Magas > who were special sum 

■a 

worshippers, from S&k&dvipa. 'I'lren is given the 

history of the Magas. Sujihva was a Brahman 
of the Hihira Gotra. He had a daughter of the 
name of Nik§.ubha h with whom the sun fell in 

The son of these two was called Jarasabda 

KatShitsbtTfi h and from him 



love. 

or T a rasasta 



sprang all Magas. 1 'lrey wore a girdle round 
their waist, which was called Avyanga, There- 



upon 




went on the back of Garuda 



* 



his father's vehicle, to Sakadvlpa, brought some 

Magas from it and installed them into the office 

of priests of the temple lie had constructed.’ 1 
The legend of the importation of tire Magas by 

Samba is referred to in the Govindapur stone 
inscription of the poet Garigadhara, L dated Saka 
io^o, corresponding to a.d. 1137-38, thus:f — 

Hail lo that gem of the three worlds, the divine 



* l^rj'yno isjN. etc., p. 1 ■; . 

t Hpi^rdfyirkt ftifiioi.. II, p - 33 iS . 
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Aruna „ whose presence sanctifies the milk-ocean - 
encircled Sakadvlpa where the Brahmans are 

named Magas \ There a race of twice-born 

[sprang] from the sun’s own body, grazed by the 
lathe , whom Samba himself brought; hither. 



Glorious are they honoured \ n the wo rid 1 h 3 This 

m 

legend cannot be as old as the other legends 

about Krsna and his descendants that are narrated 
in the H <mmyisa t the Visnupuranii and the 



Bhagavatapurana y for in that case it would have 

found a place in these standard authorities. So 

it cannot be treated as an evidence of the early 

migration of the Zoroastrians to India, But this 

legend is probably based on a tradition that the 
Magas were foreigners in origin — evidently related 
to the race of Jarasasta or Zarathushtra — and 
inaugurated the Saura cult in India. In the 
VisyttpitriXna lJi.4. 69-70 Magah (variant, Mrgah), 
Magadhah, Manasah and Mandag&h are given as 
the names of the Brahmans, Ksatriyas , Vnisyas and 
Sodras respectively of Sakadvipa. In a palm-leaf 
manuscript of the Mahabharata in Bengali charac- 
ter in the collection of the Varendra Research So- 
ciety, in the Bht$maparvan (11, 35-38) we read:— 

tatra pin.iya janapada Scatvaro lokasamma- 

tah 



magasCa masaka scaiva manasa mandaga 



statha 



maga brahmanabhdisthah svak&mim&nirata 



nrpa 

masake^u tu raj any a dha rmmikah satvva- 

kamadah 




2 2 0 



THIS ] N T)t}- A K VA N RAC." I£S , 



manasasca maharaja vaisyadharmmopajlvb 
uah 



- 



+: 



E ! 





Sudra sea mand ag a nityam purti&a dharrn- 

_ 

masalinah 

There (in Sakdvipa) art four holy countries 
praised by men- -Maga, Masaka, Matia^S and 

(contains) numerous Brahmans 
devoted to their own duties. In Masaka there 

are Rajauyas pious arid munificent, O King. O 

Maharaja, Manasas earn their bread by performing 
the duties of the Vaisya . . . The Mandagas 

are ever pious Stldras.” 

In the Bombay edition of i he Mah&bh&rata and 
in the new ed it ion based on the South I nd fan M SS . 



(printed in Bombay) we have rnafyah 



and 



]"i 



* >' her 




mrgah instead of maga. Magadhs 



of the V i s nupumn a is evidently a misreading for 
Main kit of the Mnhabhdrata and so the Magadha 

cannot be connected with bakadvipte But as the 

■Vfttgas are not mentioned in any of the earlier texts, 

though the M agadh iti and the Magadhade&iyabriihm- 
anabandhus are ( ante , pp. 3 7-38) , the ti me o£ the 
coming of the Magi cannot he pushed very far 

l>aek. According to Weber t r< The Magas go back 
to air old mission of the Mithra-cult, the members 

oi which , after their arrival in India (about the 

first two centuries a.d.), were incorporated in the 

Brahman caste.” * Sir R. G- Rbaudarkar writes : 

L ' On the coins of Kanishka there occurs a figure 



I hi indum A tt lutttary* XV 1 h p. 1 1 >2- 
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with the name Miiro 



Mi him [Persian Mihr 



Mithial by its side - , ^ - 



The cult, therefore. 



tn u st have penetrated to India about the time of 
that Kustiana prince, and the Multan [Skb Mu- 

losthana ] temple , which was its original scat , must 
have been constructed about the same time.''* 
This supposi tioti is , I believe , cor rect . The Mag as „ 



This supposi tioti is „ I believe , cor rect . The Mag as „ 
as we have already seen {ante, pp. 160161), appear 
in Indian history in connection with the worship 

of the san-iinagtj and the appearance of the name 

of Miiro [MithraJ on the Indian coin may be recog- 
nized as the first indication of their advent. The 



Magian missionaries of Mithraism probably did 
i kot come to India ak> n e , and were pa rtly a dept ed , 
as Weber obse rves , £ 1 p robably togethe r with some 
members of the other stratum of the Iranian im- 
migrants, into the ranks of the lb ah mans them- 
selves under the name of Sxkadvipiya Brahman s”f 
Anyhow , the immigration of a class of men whose 
foreign origin was remembered by a people like 
the Hindus usually forgetful of the past caunot be 
pushed back to a remote antiquity. This unique 
tradition further shows that the Magu Brahmans 
have always been recognized as aliens in Mug a 
dhfi and therefore a Magian origin cannot be 
postulated for the non- Mag a population on the 

strength of this tradition. 

Though pottery with the Persian fire^ altar em- 



blazoned on 



it is said to have been unearthed at 



the site of Putaliputra, there is nothing peculiarly 



* etc.., p. 15+. 

t The ! rtjf ia it- Antiquary, XXX, p. 2S7. 
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Persian in the religion of Mag ad ha in the Maurya 

period as known from the Kaufiiiya A rtkaiastra, the 

edicts of A^oka and other sonrees. We discern 
three different strata in this religion, —a higher or 
philosophical stratum, and a Vedic stratum side by 
side with another that is evidently of local origin 
Kaiitilya assigns to Xnvifaakl the first place 
among the sciences, the three others being — tray! 
(the triple Vedas), varttd (agriculture or business 
generally) and the science of government. In tire 
A rtha&atra i , 2 , An vi ksak 1 is said to comprise 
Samthya, Yoga and Lokayata. The Samkliya 
and V oga are the na m es of well-known systems of 

philosophy. The meaning of Lokayata is doubt- 
ful.* Patanjall (on Panini VII 3, i) nasnes a com- 
mentary [varnikd) on Lokayata called BhagnrI. 
Tlie reason why Anvfkfaki is placed above the 
other sciences including trayl is thus explained by 
Kautilva 1 , 2 ; 

" Righteous and unrighteous acts are learnt, 
from the triple Vedas ; wealth and non- wealth 
from Vartta ; the expedient and the inexpedient, 

as well as potency and impotency , from the science 
of Government ; (Anvik?aki) t viewing these (scren 
ees) in the light of reason [heiubkift), does good to 
t he world , keeps the mind ste ady t n weal and woe 

alike, and bestows skill in knowledge, speech, and 

action, t 



* For an exhaustive discussion oi the meanings of the 

term Loknytittfi, see Rhys David's IJutivgttfS of Bitddhft (Lon- 
don, 1899), pp- 166-172. 

t Mi. Shacrtsnstiy translates" Tjrw c.Vi^trr'rf" in 
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Anvik^akl is ever held to be the lamp of a] I 
branches of knowledge , the means of performing 
all rites, and the support of all the sacred laws.” 
Anvlksaki is grammatically irregular and the 
regular form Anviksiki is used in all other tests. 

■B 

The cha ractcrj Stic of vi ew ing al I othe r sciences i n 
the light of reason better suits the Nyaya philoso- 
phy than Samkbya and Yoga as we now have them „ 
Vatsyayana, the author of the Rhflsya on Ny$ya 

Sutras of Gautama, takes Anviksiki in the sense 
of Nyaya philosophy. Commenting on Sutra I, i. 

i Vatsyayana writes 

<L What do you mean by this Nyaya or reason- 

ing ? It means the examination of things [he. 

categories] by means of proofs, that is to say r 

Inference based upon Perception and Verbal Testi- 
mony is called 4 Nyaya ' or 4 Reasoning ' ; it is 

also called ■ Anvik$a J ( £ investigation because it 

consists in the rmewag (amt- that, ut] of a thing 



previously apprehend e d (iksita) by Percept ion and 
Verbal Testimony ; the science that proceeds by this 
£ investigation ’ is called A nviksiki, Nyuyavidy& } 



Nyayai&sfra”* 

Vatsy ay ana , in the concluding portion of his 
commentary on I ii, reproduces the above- 



this original as : " when seen in the light of these sciences." 
But Ibis interpretation is not in agreement with the t cLCAJl ingof 
the staff 7- & that follows wherein Anvlksaki is called 

■ the lamp of all scitncts. 1 Therefore iTOft h taken 
the object of and Anviksaki as the subject 

(understood!. 

* JL M. Ganfpanath traLislatiun, Thought* 

Vd IV, pp. 17*175 
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quoted stanza, of Kautilya with one little variation , 
vidyodde&z prakirttita t 1 it hat been expounded at 
tire very outset of all vidya or branches of know- 
ledge ' instead of $u$wdanvtk-$aki mala. Vatsyfl- 
yana is traditionally identified with Kautilya or 
Chanakya, Th e B y a on the Nyasyasufra attri- 
buted to Vatsyflyana is later in date than the 
ArthaS&stra ; but the tradition of Chanakya’s 

authorship of the Bhit^yit may be taken to indi- 
cate that it is a later production of a school of 

philosophy founded by Kautilya himself that sub- 
sequently specialised in Nyaya. Kamandaka, 
whose Nltisara is professedly a summary of 
Kautilya J s A rtha&a stra a writes of Anvils sikl {TI , 

1 1 } , tf An vik^ik t is atmavidyd [ r=padartha svabha 
t 1 ^ ^ dya , ' science of the na t u re of categories ' ) or 
metaphysics; from observing [IksaniU) happiness 
and misery' and finding out (ik$amnntih) truth by 



means of that fAuviksiki i {on el remo ves pleasure 



and pain."' * 



The ArthaSasira furnishes us with considerable 



materials for reconstructing the popular religion of 
the Maury a period, I el the section fIT , 4) otl 
' Hu tidings within the Fort." Kau|ilya ordains j — 

1 £ To the north , the royal deity of t he city (na- 

gu ntftij a-dsva fa } . , „ , 

"In the centre of the cityj the apartments 
of gods such as Aparajita Apratjhata, Jayaata, 





t^jrrqynrr 11 
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glorious liquor-house (iri-m&dirSgrfiata) shall be 
situated r ' ’ * 

Detadevata or the guardian deity oi the country 
is also referred to by Kautilya. In the chapter 
ou Remedies against National Calamities (IV, 3) 
HautiEya provides remedial measures against fire. 
Hood, disease, famine, rats, tigers, serpents and 
demons (raks&mri). Against fire he ordains l — 

“ Not only 011 ordinary days, bat also on full- 
moon days Agni should be worshipped (agmpttj&h 
k arayet) with offeri tigs , oblations , an d prayers . * ' 

Against floods : — 

On new and ful 1 -moon d ays also (parvasst ca ) 
shall rivers be worshipped (nadipujuh karayet). 

"' F/xpcrts in magic and yoga (nMyayoga vidah), 
and persons learned in the Vedas, shall perform 

rites against rain ( u a r^am a hkicartyu- h ) , 

’ r During drought. shall the husband of Saci 
(Indra), Gang!, mountain, and Mahskacelia be 

worshipped/' 

Against epidemic [ma 

u Sprinkling water on sacred spots {tir{JMhhi$tH> 
a mint), performance of the ceremonial called Ma- 
hakcebavardhana, milking the cows on the crema- 
tion ground, burning the trunk of a corpse, and 
spending nights in devotion to gods (devarrttrifc) 
shall also be performed. 

C( fn case of epidemic among the cattle, . „ , the 
worship of one's own favourite god (sxfrtfffljuflJia- 
ftitjanam) also shall be carried out/' f 



* Hngliah tr, h p, Gr. 

t English tr. , p. zf>3. Mr. Sliamwstry render?. fTnjv^^sf 
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Against rats 

M Holy men and ascetics (siddkatapasafr) may 
also perforin propitiatory rites. 

! E On new and full-moon days rats may be wor- 
shiped (nmsikapifjah k&rayet)" 

Against sn ukcs : — 

■B 

{i Those who are learned in the Atharvaveda 

may perform auspicious rites. On new and full- 

moon days {snakes) may be worshipped-' 1 

Against tigers : — 

" On new and full-moon days mountains may 

he worshi pped . 1 ' 

Against Raksas (demons) : — 

Jf Persons acquainted with the rituals of the 
Atharvaveda, and experts in magic and yoga, 
shall perform such ceremonials as ward off the 
danger from demons. 

cr On new and full- moon days the worship oi 
caityas may be performed by placing on a veran- 
dah offerings such as an umbrella, the picture oi 
an arm, a Hag and some goat's desh.’* * 

fti the Concluding stanza of IX, 7 it is en- 
joined : — 

s r Whether demoniacal {tfsiei'I) troubles are absent 
or are too many, or normal, the rites prescribed 
in the Atharvaveda as well as the rites undertaken 

by accomplished ascetics (s Ldtlkayah) are performed 

for success.’ f 



as nidations to and Hi?Ti|vsp=r a* the iVtxreliEp &l 

1 a m H.y god*. 

* Ibid., p. 264. 
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The chapter on Means to Injure Enemy (XIV. 1) 
concludes with these formulas 

CH Salutation to Aditi J salutation to Anumati ! 
saluation toSarasvati I salutation to Savitr ! Svaha 

I 

to Agni \ svaha to Soma f svaha to Bhuh ! svaha. 
to EhUvah! h * 

I 

The formulas contained in the chapter on the 
application of medicines and Mantras (XI V. 3) fur- 
nish us with valuable materials for reconstructing 

the Matmy a n pantheon. These are ; — 



‘*1 bow to Ball, son of Vairocana; to Sambara 
acquainted with a hundred kinds of magic 
miiyam) ; to 

and Kumbha. 




Naraka, Nikumbha 



“ I bow to Devala and Xatada 3 I bow to 
Suvarpignlava 3 with the permission of these I 
cause deep slumber to thee. 












{i Having bowed to Mann, and having tethered 
the roguish dogs, and having also bowed to 
those gods who are in heaven (dfva&tafH) „ to 
Brahmans among men 3 

to those who are well- ve rsed in the Ved a , to 
Siddhas (holy men}, and to ascetics dwelling in the 
Kuilasa mountain {KiiilfiSft tfipasah},- to all these 
holy men (Siddhas), I do cause slumber to thee. 



iH 









L< Oblation to Manu. Aliti ami Paliti. 



* 



* r l bow to (tiie goddess) Buvarnapuspi and 

Brahman!, to (the god) Brahma and Ku&dvaja, 
to serpents and goddesses; I how to all ascetics. 
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' Oblation to thee, O Amili, Kimile, Vayujare, 

Frayogc, Phake f Kavayusve, Villa He, Dantakata- 
ke. oblation to thee. 






* 



L I 



1 bow to liali, the son of Vairocaua, to Sam- 
bara acquainted with hundred kinds of magic, to 
Nikumbha, Namka, Kumbha, Tantukaccha , the 
great demon (Mahusura) ; 



f i 



to Amralava, Pram [la, Mandoluka 



an d 



G hatodbal a : to Krsna with Kamsu and to 

■ s 

famous Paulatnl." 

Other supernatural beings named are, Salaka 
demons. Candali, Kumbhi, Tumbu Katuka 
and Sarigha. From this catalogue of demons it 

is a relief to t u rn back to the chapter on Punish- 

ment for violating justice (IV, 13) which is thus 

Concluded ; — 

"When the King punishes an innocent man, 

he hall throw into water dedicating to god Vanina 

a. hue equal to thirty times the unjust, imposi- 
tion ; and this amount shall afterwards be distri- 
buted among the Brahmans, 

“ by this act the King will be free from the sin 
of unjust imposition j for King Vanina is the 
ruler of sinners among men." 

It will be observed that among gods, goddesses, 

Rsis, heroes and demons invoked in the Arfha- 

of Ksultilya, there are some that do not 
belong to the Vedic pantheon. We may recognise 
in them the gods and demons worshipped hv the 




early inhabitants of Magadha. 



The 



images of 
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gods (dfvapratimit) , Caityas and Stupas were 
regularly worshiped; for we are told (XIII- 2 ) : — 
“ When the enemy is in the habit of paying 
frequent visits to holy men ( siddkas) , wandering 

mendicants (frravra jita) , Caityas, Stupas, and 

images of gods {daivata pr&Hm$) t spies hidden in 
underground chambers or iti subterranean pas- 
sages, or inside the walls, may strike him down." 

Caitya-stupn may be a compound and mean c a 
sepulchral mound-' 1 Here we can trace the root 
from which the Buddhists derived their worship 
of Ciiiiytfs and The following extract 

(XIII. 2) shows that the Caityas were high 

■ •< L 1 ■ . il re 

mounds situated near cities and considered a? the 

abode of evil spirits ; — 

fw Climbing on a Caitya (catf ymaruhya) at night 
in the v id ti ity of t he e it y of the enemy and bln w- 
iug through tubes or hollow reeds tire fire co n- 
tain ed in a lew pots , Some Jr rey spies may speak 

indistinctly, 'We are going to eat the flesh of the 
King or his ministers, let our worship continue.” 

In the Kivtilfiyaw-Crkya-Sittra I. 12, 1-7, the 
following rite called the Caitya satriftce. is or- 
dained : — 

1. "At a Caitya sacrifice he should before the 
Svistakrt (offering) offer a Bali to the Caitya. 

"If, however „ (the Caitya ) is distant (he 

should send his Bali) through a leaf messenger 

* # * 

5. "If there is anything dangerous between 
(them and the Caitya), (he gives him) some 

weapon also. 
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6- |£ If a navigable river is between {them and 

the Caitya, he gives him) also something like a 

raft with {the words), ‘ Hereby thou shall 



Cross. 



i ? ? 



A^valayana's statement, read in the light, of 
the Arthdsfistm t [eaves no room for doubting 
that Caitva denoted a mound worshipped as a 
fetish. The Caitya was an object of popular 
worship and was borrowed both by the Brahmans 
and the Buddhists from the bilk religion. The 
author of the ArlkaiasfrH, as an orthodox Brah- 
man, is hostile to the Buddhists. Under ' Miscel- 
laneous offences' he ordains (III. 20): li When a 
person entertains, in dinner dedicated to gods or 
ancestors, Buddhists (Sakya), Ajivakas, Madras 
and exiled persons {pur, irai iUt ) f a fmc of roo 
paras shall be imposed.' 3 t 

The GayaSirsa hill and the Aksaya (imperish- 
able) \ " a. t a tree of Gaya were the two very holy 

objects of Magadha, Tn the Institutes of Vitya 
{LXXXV, 4' 5) it is enjoined that Sr add ha (fu- 
neral oblations) offered at Gayasirsa and tiear the 

Vata (Aksayavata) confers eternal bliss upon the 

giver. In the N aitabharata {Til. 84, #3) we are 
told ; £ '' There (at Gaya) is the Aksavavata re- 

nowned in the three worlds; it is said that what 

is offered there to the ancestors never perishes. 3 ' 
I11 the Grhya Sutras and in the Dharmasulttis. of 

Apastamba, Gautama and Vaudhayana Gava is 

not mentioned in connection with the funeral 



* Saorte Hook* of iHt Kmt, X X J X , pp. 178-779* 

\ English tr., p. 2jl. 
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oblations. But Gautama ordains (XV. 5) that 
when one is near a particularly sacred place no 
restrictions as to tittle need be observed regarding 
funeral oblations. The holy Gayaslr^a hill and 
the Ak$ayava£a of Gaya were chosen for funeral 
oblations evidently under this rule. 

The edicts of Asoka also afford us glimpses of 

the folk religion of the Maury a period- In the 

fourth rock edict ASoka proclaims ; * H But now, ill 
consequence of the adoption of the dkurma (lav 

of morality) by Devan ampriya FriyadarsSn, the 

sound of the drum is h lo! but the sound of the 

dkiuma, the spectacle presented to the people, 

processional cars, elephants, bonfires and others, 
the representations of the iiflftts/' * 

Here Afoka refers to religious processions 
that lie arranged tor the edification of his subjects. 
In these processions images of gods riding on 
chariots and elephants were exhibited. The cor- 
rect trauslati on of the term misd in tli e R flpnath , 
Sahasram and Brahmagiri edicts by II Sylvain 
Levi has revealed to us another phase of Asoka's 
activities' in the same line. The passage in the 
Rupnath edict containing the term is thus trans- 
lated by Huitzsch: — 

" Those gods who up to this time had been uti- 

mtn) in Jamhudvlpa have now 



associated. 




been made associated (?rb/& them}.” 

The corresponding passage of the Sahasram 

edict is thus re u d c red : — 



* 1'rol. S. K. Aiyaitgar's tiinislation. The Indian Antiquary, 
VobXLIV, v 205. 
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H ' Men in Jambndvlpa who up to this time bad 
been unaHsociated with the gods have {nett 1 ) been 

made associated with the gods. J " * 

The same fact is also stated in a passage of the 

newly discovered .Maski rock ed ict of A.foka. f 
The text of the passage runs : — 

pure Jtifkbu . s [f J . [r&i/d husu ] 

te d [ft] Hi misibhut-U 



mi&ibtmta, like nma it) the Rupuath and other 
edicts, is derived from Pali missa, Sanskrit M i &' a t 
1 mixed/ and should be rendered as 1 got mixed/ 
got associated' ; and the passage should be ren- 
dered thus: — 

<r [Those gods who) were (not) formerly (associs- 

have 



ted with men) in Jambu [dvlpa] 
now been made assoc iated { wi t.h them ) , ' J; 

The most important question in this connec- 
tion ia , who were the gods whose cults were props 
gated by A §oka all over hi s empire ? Dr, F. W . 
Thomas suggests: i£ Are we to understand :i con- 
version of people who previously did not recog- 
nize the Brahma nical gods? ,f | This view is en- 
dorsed by Professor Hultsscb who adds 



ft 



In a 




modified form this suggestion finds 




r 



support in many passages of the rock and 
edicts, in which ASoka declares that his chief 



* fnurmit of Ike R&yM Asi&tic i g i r , pp. 1114-1115, 

t Hyderabad Arckaxtfofiical Series, No. 1, Nt&Asvk&n Edit t 

0/ M lt s ki , p. 4. 

| Mr. H. Krishna Sascii, the editor and translator of tlie 

edict 1 takes wiisibhfifa in t Lie sense mrsihhntnk (p, 5), 

£ Journal c/ the Royal Asiatic Society, 1912, ]>.. 480. 
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aim was to secure the ' attainment of heaven ' 
(svagxradki, Gimar, is, l. 9) by his subjects 

* Perhaps this 

is the correct view. But I would venture to sug- 
gest that by “ Brahmanical gods* 1 we must neither 

understand the ancient Brahmanical Vedic gods, 
nor the Brahmanical gods recognized by the 
modern Hindus, but the Brahmanical gods recog- 
nized by the na rives of Mag adb a - The A rtha&a &- 
tra o£ Kautilya affords us a glimpse of those gods 
In the religion of the Matuya period as set 
forth above we do not discern any dement that is 
peculiarly Persian or Magian. Of course magic 

[mUytiyOga} occupied a very prominent place in 
this religion. But magic was not the monopoly 

of the Magi, it was universal. Dr. Otto Schrader 
writes , ( i There was among t he A ry ans, just as 
among all other people , a more ancient way of 
bringing the supernatural within reach of the 
natural than sacrifice and prayer, namely , 

f Other elements may be traced to the 
Indo-Iranian or even the Aryan period. 

I shall bring this criticism of Dr. Spooner's 
theory to a close with a few observations on one 
other aspect of his theory his rejection of the 
accepted view regarding the origin of Buddhism 
that Gautama, Hr having been horn a Hindu/' 
“ repudiated the teachings of Hinduism, denied 
the authority of its scriptures, broke from it 
altogether and founded a rival church which grew 

* Ibid,, p. 1059. 

t Encyclopedia af RtiigiQn- cmd Ethic s, 1 1, p. 40*1. 
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and flourished at the expense of the Hindu faith.” 
Dr. Spooner defines his own view as follows : — 

“I hold that Gautama broke away, not from the 
Hindu faith, hut from the Magi an, and stepped 
out, not away from Hinduism but towards it, 

and built up his following not 

the ranks of Hinduism but from those of the Ira- 
nian community in this country , thereby setting 
in motion force* which reached their culmination 
when at length the Buddhist community in India 

slow degrees 
Hindu fold and ceased to have an Individual 



i in perceptively into the 



merged by 




existence. 



■ b 



One proof of Gautama's Magi an origin adduced 
by Dr. Spooner is the name Sakyamuni, the dic- 
tionaries asserting that this word Sakya means 



HS descendants of the&akas or Scythians/' It is 

now generally held that the Scythians were Ira* 

nian in speech, but that they were also Magi a it 
in religion has not yet been seriously suggested - 
Whatever the dictionaries may say, the oldest 
Buddhist texts, the Ambattka Suita * and the M aha 
vastu, f derive Silky a from £akya a L able 1 (see also 

u ?z*e, p. 155). In Vcdic India &aka was quite a com- 
mon name among the Brahman teachers. A Saha- 

dasa Bhsditsyana is mentioned in the Vamsa 

■! 

Brain na 11a . Sakfly anya t ' descend a nt of Saka , 3 is 

the patronymic of one Jata in the Kafhnka Sam- 
liita (XXVII, 7). Sakayanins or followers of Sa- 
k a y a ny a are referred to in the Satapatha Brail- 



* Rliys- David's Dialogues of the BurftiftA (IK p, 115, 
t Sennit's ilr/ ij hifv iv si a H Vbl. I h p. 351. 
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mana {Xj 4. 5}. In the Ma 1 t rs van i 

one Sakayanya is the teacher of Brhadratha, a king 

jr 

of the Iksvaku line* In the dictionaries ' Saka 1 




fi relating to 




or Indt>- 



15 also as ex 

scythians.' 

The accepted! yiew that Gautama Buddha vm s 

burn a Hindu is based on traditions and legends 
enshrined in such canonical works as the MtiM- 



vastu, the Diviyavadfin# , and the L zlit-a Vistam, 

and noil-canonical works like Asvagho$a J stfM(frfjl(«- 
c a nta and the Pali Nida nahat-ha . These works 



agree in representing Suddhodana as a Brahman- 
ist. A Brahman named Udayana was his Puroh it a 
{domestic priest), t Ten days after the birth of the 
future Buddha, we are told in the B ttddhacarifa I r 

88-89, Suddhodsma M offered for his son most elabo- 
rate sacrifices to the gods with muttered prayers, 
oblati 011s ' ' and gave to the B r ah mans cows full oi 

milk, When the child first entered Kapilavastu 

with his mother , he vras taken to the temple 
n anred ^itkyava rdhana for bowing to the feet of t lie 

image of the goddess AbhayS, according to the 
Mahavastu-X Abhaya was probably a form of 
] 1 urga Iti th e Divya 1 >ada mi the te nrple (d&uakula ) 

is called £&kyavardka t but the presiding deity is 

not named, § In the Lalita i Vistara the name of the 
temple is omitted but it is said that the temple 



* VfJtc Indtx „ II, pp, ^4)S-_iGy. 

t iiJi'ifi! Vistam (tdwnuit p. 121. 

J AT* ArfHw I ** **n*r WWl-i* 

1 M -.ihiii'iiatti (,Senirt) II, p. zb. 

f Da/yavadans (Cowell S-UhI Nett), p, 491. 

if) 
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contained the images of the following gods — Siva p 

^kanda, Nar&yapa, Moon, Sun, Yaisr ava na , &akra, 

■ 

Brahma and the Bokapalas (viz,, Dhrtarastra , 
Virudhafca, Virupaksa and Vai Sra va ua ) . * If one 
chooses, to ignore these traditions, while crediting 

others like the next-of-kin marriage practised by 
Gautama Buddha’s remote ancestors, anything 

can be proved about him. 

Traditional evidences are also not wanting to 
show that Gautama Buddha deliberately repudi- 
ated Brahmanism. The great renunciation of Sut- 
vartbsiddha took place in the dead of night. 
Leaving Kapilavastu lie rode southward. We 
are told in tile Mahavastu that after rid mg on 
Kan th aka for twelve yojanas the prince reached 

a place [adhtslftam) called Anomiya in the .Mai la 

country not far from the hermitage of the Rsi 
Yasistlia (he.., of the Vasi^fha clan). After as- 
suming the garb of a monk Gautama e titered tire 
hermitage of the old Tt^i and was cordially wel- 
comed there. The K^i asked the prince, £ ' Who are 

you , an d why have you come to this hermitage ? 
Gautama said that he came of the Ik^vaku line 
(oarotfrt] and was the son of King Suddhodana j lie 
had renounced the world to seek liberation from 

age, and death. The Rsi re- 
plied that nothing was unattainable for one like 
him. Nothing more is said in the Mahavastu 
about Gautama's doings in the hermitage , and the 

the statement 



I I 



birth, disease. 





narrative is abruptly Cut olf 
that the Bodliisattva future Buddha’) went to 



Vistara <I,efmann). pp. Iin-rao. 
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Vaisali, and sought instructions from Arada Ka- 

lilma,* In the Divyavadfma it is said that the sage 
to whose hermitage the Bodhisattva went after 

don tii ug the y ello w robe of a monk was Bharga va 

(son of Bhigu). f In the Buddhac&rita also the same 

trad i tion is preserved . ' L Then when the sun r the 

eye of the world, was just risen, he, the noblest ol 



men , beheld the herm itage of the son of Bh tgu 1 ' 
(VI- i )4 In this hermitage of the son ol Bhigu 

the prince met with Brahman ascetics who, desir- 
ous of heaven, were performing different kinds of 
penance. “ He spent several nights there, himself 
like the moon, examining their penances ; and lie 

departed from that penance field, feeling that he 
comprehended tine whole nature of penance 1 ' 1 
< VII , 34) . As ( xautama was leaving the hermitage , 
the chief of the ascetics implored him to stay in 
the hermitage. Gautama replied, “ But this de- 
votion of yours is for the sake of heaven, 
my desire is that there may be no fresh birth ; 
therefore I wish not to dwell in this wood ; the 
nature of cessation is different from that of ac- 




tivity 



• .« 



i' VII. 48), Leaving the hermitage oi the 



Brahman ascetics, the Bodhisattva sought the help 

m 

of the Sramanas A r 3 rl a Kftlarnaof Vaisali and Ud- 
raka Ramaputra of Rajagiha in succession. Dis- 
satisfied with their teachings, the Bndisattva re- 
tired to the forest of TJruviiva near Gaya and 



* Quart's -IdNikiwstfi, (I, pp, rf?4. Tg^-igJS^ 

t DivyiwtdS Bd, p. 3QI. See also Lalitfl Vifittta (kef- 

]]iaim)i p_ 

t l/flAltWSfH II, pp. 1 24 - 140 , 
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there performed for six years penances practised 

by the S ram anas and the Brah mans of those 

days;* Aitet practising severe penances for six 
years he discovered that <f this is not. the way to 
enlightenment ” {n&yaiji md rg a bod hay a ) , " this is 
not the way to liberation f ' {nayam vw rga tnoh- 

save). Thus was Hinduism repudiated by Gau- 
tama the Bodhisattva. But it was not a complete 
repudiation of Hinduism. One aspect of Hindu- 
ism, faith m the doctrine of transmigration , led 
this Ksatriya monk to repudiate another aspect — 
the practices leading to heaven. 

* Cowell’s translation , Sacred Books of Ike Edit, X U1 . 



NOTES. 

A. Ary a and Sddra (p. 2). 

In the early Rgvtdic age, before there were Vaiiyas and 

S u dr a s , the ‘ noseless 1 aborigines who opposed the Aryas 

were called Dasyus or Basas. In the later Vedic literaturCp 

the Sildra, instead of the Dasyu or Dasa, is contrasted with 
the Ary a. it ts usually assumed that the term At ya is used 
so the ethnic sense in the Rgveda as well a* in the later 
Vedas. Rnt such a view is opposed to tradition which 
should not be ignored in the interpretation of texts Lite the 
Y a j urveda wherein not only the four castes, but also some 

of the so-called mixed castes find mention, and the Atharva- 
veda which is even later in form, According to Pan ini 
(HI, I, 103) Arya means ' master 1 m well as - Vaftya/ 

So when Arya is not used in the sense of ' Vaisya,' it denotes 
the rirst three castes — Brahman. Ksatriya, and VaESya — ttot 
because they ate Aryan in blood, but because they are 
‘ masters/ that is to say, freemen, and not slaves. This is 
evident from The following passages of Kautilya’s A rtf&iiliislrii 
(III. 13) wherein even a Shdra beUBflD is classed as an 
Arya : — 

"The selling or mortgaging by kinsmen of the life ot a 
Sndra, who is not a born slave, and has not attained major- 
ity* but is an Arya in hirt.li. shall be punished with a fine of 
12 panas ; of a Vaisya, 24 ptmas; of a Ksatriya, 3O parias; 

and of a Brahman, 4H pa nas. 

A p p V 

"It is no crime for Wecchas to sell or mortgage the life 
of their own offspring. But never shall an Arya be subjected 
to slavery. 

p ■ * * 

!l Deceiving a slave of has money or depriving him of the 
privileges he can exercise as an Arya. shall be 
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punched with half the line (levied far enslaving the liie of an 
Arya}- + * * * 

"The offspring of a man who has H<fld. off hnnadlE as a 
sJave gh all < be an An' a. A slave shall be entitled to enjoy 
not only whatever he has earned without prejudice tu his 
master's work „ but also the inheritance he has received front 

he father. 

"On paying the value (for which one is enslaved), a slave 
shall regain los Aryahocd (Snra*wi*>- The same rule shall 
apply either to burn OT pledged tl&vea,"* 

To attach any ethnic significance to the term fihdua and 
also to the term ftrya as used in the later \ edit and ShviLS- 
hrit literature is, therefore, misleading 




r 



Trirr Pj.ilcs AffWITIF .3 Pf lAHVTti, SlMDUT 



ANT KsfhMIPI- 



In a ]raper on Tkv .Vijrti- IVf-tf&n tfrcii^ ff *** Info-Aryan 
V wnacvints (Indian Antiquary, XLIV, p. 22&1 Sir Geu-rge 

Grierson writes: — 

" 'liic position cl L a h nda in regard to PailjRbi is altogether 
peculiar. The whole Paiijab is the meeting ground of two 
entirrlv distinct languages, vis. the Pi^icba parent, of 
hahndJ which expanded from the Indns Valley eastwards, 
and the old Vi rl Laud language, the parent of the modern 
Western Hindi, which expanded from the Jamna Valley 

westwards. In the ban jab they overlapped. In the pastern 

Punjab., the wave Of old Lahnda had nearly exhausted Itsdf, 
and Old Western Hindi had the mastery, the resulting 
language being Punjab!. In the Western Punjab, tile old 

Western Hindi had nearly exhausted itself, and old Lahnda 

had the mastery, the resulting language being modern Lahnda. 
The latter Esnguage is therefore in the main of PiSikha origin 
but lwars traces of the old Western Hindi. Such traces are 
much mote numerous, and of much greater importance in 
Panjabi. Lahud* may be described as a Pl^cha language 



* En^Si.<h train! a I loti „ pfh 2jc>2 JrS. 




NOTES. 




infected by Western Hindi, while Fafij-ibl h a form oE 

Walem Hindi infected by Fisdcha. 

Sindh! , cm the contrary, shows a much more clear 
relationship to the PISchft languages, being protected from 
invasion Ironl the East by the desert of Western Rajputana. 
While modern Lah n da , from its origin, merges imperceptively 
into Panjabi, Sindhl does not merge into Rajasthani, but 
remains quite distinct from it. Such border dialects a* Mist 
are mere mechanical mixtures., not stages in a gradual linguis- 
tic change, 

Jj On the South the case ofc Sindhi and Gujarati is neatly 
the same-, but there is a certain amount of real change from 
one language to another in the border dialect of Kachdihi 
owing to the fact that Gujarati,, although tlOW ? Like RjLjas- 

tlianlj & member of the GeutTal Group oE ludo-Aryan 
Veraacul aT& r has at its base remnants of some nort h.-wtstem 



language, 



I I 



Sir George Grierson writes about KushniSn : — ' Kashmiri is 
: ; i mixed languages, having as its basis a language of the Dard 
group of the Ffcacha family allied to Shina. It lias been 
powerfully influenced by Indian culture and Indian literature, 
and the greater part of its vocabulary is now of Indian origin 

and m nJiaed to that of the SanskritLc ludo-Afyau languages of 

Noitl jern India. As. however, its basis— id other words, 



i ts phonetic system, its accidence. Its syntax, its prosody — is 
Fi^aeha, it must he classed as such, and not as a SanskrEtlc 
form of speech , JI i/wrfifiii Antiquary^ XI, IV, p. iju). 

Til e place of the so-called Fisacha languages in the Aryan 
family is thus defined by the same authority " It hag been 
previously pointed out that, the FUacha languages, which 
include the Shina-khowar group, occupy a position inter- 
mediate between the SanskrUic languages of India proper 
and the Eraman languages further to their West. They thus 
possess many features that are common to them aud to the 
Saoskritic languages, But they also posses features peculiar 
to themselves, and ot tiers In which they agree rather with 

the languages of the Eraufcn family . 1 (Ibid., p. 257 b 
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C SOvWX> Changes in BENGALI. 

Speaking of Kashmiri phonetics, Sir George Grierson 

writes in the second article quoted in the Last note ■ " In none 

of the modern PiAacba languages, except in the ease of a 

few borrowed wards, are there any sonant aspirates, When 

word, Ihe aspiration 



such letters original ] y formed part of 

is dropped, so that gh becomes g ¥ ih becomes / or z h 



d b 



becomes d or r, dh becomes d h and W becomes g, there is 
nothing like this in India proper, but it is a universal rule in 
Kashmiri’’ ( p. 358), 

Sir George Grierson Lias already noted 



ht his Linguistic 



and 



Snrvey&f fndia l Vol- V, Part I f Specimens of the Bengali and 
Assamese Languages} that in the dialects of Eastern Bengal 

aspiration is often omitted from soft cortaonanta, gk ? jh 9 dh , 
dh. and bh. The present writer can speak from personal 
knowledge about the dialect spoken by the common people 
of Vikrampiir (Mubhigiitigfr Subdivision), Dacca District, 
Iti this dialect sonant consonants gh 9 jh. rfA, dh and bh haw 
no place, 

I. (it) ghat, 4 house, a is pronounced as gar; ghoda is gari l. 

1 h ) itgh#r is pronounced as UgOt- 
(c) bagh? 1 tiger/ is pronounced as 
2:, (til jhiid, 1 Storm/ is pronounced as jar ot % 4 tr 

} fwm hi is pronounced as j&t& or zaid, 

(6) 1 1 1 / * jk On in , 1 1 understand/ is pronounced as frwftfEm. 
(r) bojhif is proncmnced as hojh, sojAa ls pronounced as 

ffljft. Medial and terminal jh is pronounced f 
even in the spoken language of Calcutta. 

(*) tlfiftii? 1 loin-cloth/ is pronounced as rfirf*, 

(t) adhar is pronounced as xd&r. 

(£) kitfhdh is pronounced as felfl-rf, b&flkdk as ftrcrait 
(;f > d j*t iv k , " drum/ is pronounced, ass d&h, dhtikii as d\ ifer. 

* covered 1 ( hence Dacca ), 

(a) ' anxiety/ is pronounced as triib'mi. than* 

' heavv/ as flflri. 



; 



4 






ih) aikay La pronounced as ahay. 

(r> Hbk. "mica/ is pronounced as ah. 




NOTES 




While sir George Grierson traces the Ben gall pronunciation 
of fc as tt.ti.fi a „ hy as jfA, ki as i> anil tSgara 39 SOgarm or 
aayara to the influence rsf Magadlri Frakit a£ illustrated by 
the grammarian H^”^Lacu[Ldr3 P • he Lays no stress OH the 
al>sencc of sonant aspirates in the spoke a langpagr of 
Eastern Bengal. This cannot l>e a mere accident, but an 
heirloom from the non-Sanskritic predecessor of the present 
•Sanskritic Bengali. In Eastern Bengal the Sanskritie 
Bengali of our flay is pronounced not with genuine Sons- 
kritic somuis. but with tlie sounds of its predecessor or parent 
as far as the sonant aspirates are concerned- This lion- 
Sanskritie uarent of modem Bengali was akin to the parent 



language of K'ishituri and other languages spoken in the 
North-West of India and named Bisaca languages hv Sir 
George Grierson. Another phonetic peculiarity of the Spoken 
Language of the illiterate classes of Eastern Bengal which point* 
to the same conclusion is the pronunciation of the initial 
sibilant .t as A. Thus, tvatitr, ' father-in-law, ' is pronounced as 
Aaijrror ftsidrf famd r ‘ bull/ as A-Ht' and nap, ' serpent.' as Mp, 
artd Sftktl, 'afl,' as hagai or hagquU. Though in the written 
Bengali 5, S, and s find place, yet in the spoken Bengali there 
is only one sibilant i p a legacy from tire Magadhf Prakit 
and in Eastern Bengal, as in Kashmir , this initial s is pro- 
nounced as h. 



D. UN-VeueC PiflCARATRA iCrT.\PT£u ffl r P. Id£). 

The orthodox view regarding The nn-Vcdic phase of the 
Paiicaratra is thus stated by Mifra Misra in his FTirawt/ro- 
4(iyn : — 

" Furtlier, the Paiupala scripture? have to Ire divided into 
the ' Vedic r and the ' Non- Vcdic ' : in V. i e w of what tin: 



K 3 rmaptirana say^ i rl regard to it 



In the Vlhntsamhita also we find the following : 



Che Sab' a 



iPfiiitptiia) scripture also is of two kinds — Veriie and nOii- 



LmgWit/ti Sarviyof India, Vol, V, Part I, p. IS. 
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Vedic; the Vedi-C is that which contains the essence of the 
Vedftj and the non- Vedic is that which is independent. 

The ind£fitfldent one is of ten kinds ; that which 

contains the essence of the Veda extends a mMgnfold, 
The highest Parupata is that which lays down obttfv Alices 
and right knowledge- 



Hjeffialso the d tethictaon between the 1 Vedic 3 and. the ‘ non- 



Y'edic ' is made quite dear, We find above the phrase 'the 

Saiva sdiptniw »j 1$ 0 \ the ’also* of which indicates the other 

cogitate scriptures of the V u is n a. u a , the Pdnc^rairii and the 
like- — the activities and results connected wherewith ate 
similar to those of the Piiiitpafa, and which also are of two 



kinds, Vedic amt- PMii?, 



That the PUsflfdfrd and other scriptures are Vedic in 
their character is thus declared in the ViqtfudhpiWIQft&Ta as 
quoted in the Memadrir — 

‘ The Siliukliya, the Yoga, the Paheatatra. the Vedas and 
the Ffr&upata — these constitute the five doctrines in the 
seeking of Brahoiau- These are the road to the ending of 
birth and rebirth, and also to the bringing about of the 
sovereignty of Heaven, That which extends up to the 
Vai^pavadharuia has heen described as the very essence. 
Such is the entire Vedic path, as described by yon/ 



The term 'bhatki' here stands for ttversignty ; and ‘Sifltw 



for road. In the KfiftHapHF$n& we read : — 



; The Kapdla. the PanCftratm, the Yarn ala, the Vania, 
the Arhata — - These and several other systems are for the 
[jut pose of deluding people-' 

But the 'delusive ' character heire attributed to the Pdk* 
cantim refers to the Wm- Vedk Piiicaratra; because in the 

s:ime Futuna we find the passage — ' 1 The several scriptures that 

are found in this world to be contrary to the Veda and the 
Sdlftis, the foundation of alt these is purely delusive'; — 
where what are referred to are* dearly only those that arc 

contrary to the Veda. 




NOTE S_ 




In tli? Siimba-Furana we find the passage— 1 ' A man who 
has fallen uF from the Veda, atld is afraid of having In 
perform the expiatory rites laid (town in the Veda, should, 
in due course, have recourse to the 3" , for the purpose 

of accomplishing Vedie knowledge-' Again in the K^rma- 

we read:— H Ainsu., the high-souled Katvata, the great 
devotee of Visnu, was addicted to charity, lie wa-i the best of 
archers, whs. engaged, hy ^arada's advice. in the worship- 
ping of Vlsudeva ; he propounded the scripture which is 
followed hy lower Ijorn persons ; the excellent scriptu re 
came to tie known by his name, as SSh'ataj and this 
scripture, duly propounded, became conducive to the welfare 
Of the Low-horn/ The Bhtyanria also says 03 follows : 
'The Satvata Tantra was propounded by him, knowing 
which one becomes a participator hi Final Release ; it is ill 
accordance with tins Tantra that women and §udras are 
entitled to the V'aispava cite?-' fin the basis of these 
passages some people have asserted that, inasmuch as these 
tents lay down that only such people as hm fallen nff 
from the Veda are entitled to the Agama-scriptures, St 
means that persons not so fallen have nothing to do with 
them. But this is tiot $ statement hy persons acquainted 
with logic. Because the texts Speak mg of those ' fallen off 
from the Veda 7 do fiot lay down such people as the c Agents ' 
in connection with Taw/ra ,— in the way in which the King is 



laid down as the Agent m regard to the Ra 1 ashy a sacrifice : 
and inasmuch an the texts do not lav down arty such 
Agents, it canned Follow that people other than these 
mentioned are not entitled to the performance of the acts 
Laid down in the Tantra. What the passages do is to assert 
that the TfWita is for the people mentioned fie-. those who 
have fallen from the Veda), So that, just as in thecas* 1 of 
the test — 'inasmuch as the Veda is not heard hy women, 
Madras and low Brahmans, the Bharata has been put 
Forward— even though the BhSrata is spoken of as propound- 
ed for the sake oE women and Siidras, yet that does tiol 
preclude the title of other persons also to that work,— in 
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the same manner, ewe 13 in the face of the aforesaid passa['cs h 

the title oi others {i-e., those rut! fallen from the Veda) also 
t«i the Ayauia sCriplu res re ma i n s. unshaken {/ftrfiUM Thought, 

VI I h hii . ?«7 -w)] ' 




APPENDIX- 

Ahvkrovd^btkic Data, 

Tq supplement the data of anth ropcrne t ry piltdiskd i-ti the 
Ethnographical Appendices to Geusw of India, 1901. Report, 

and to teat the historical value of the tradition that Radluya 
and VSrendtft Brahmans of Bengal arc the descendants of 
five Brahmans imported by lung AdifcGra from Kanauj, Mr. 

Sas&dhar Ray, M.A., B.L., and myedf measured, in 1909: the 
head form of 35 KtdhJ^ and 76 VIrendra Brahmans oi 
Bengal and Rao Sahib Pundit MAtdfa Sukul, M.A.. P B_E. P 

then Executive Engineer. Rajshalii Division, measured on 
our behalf 63 KauaujU ( Kao y a k u bj Jya } Brahmans of the 
Cawnpore datriet (U- P- and CJudhb Unfortunately the 
papers emit lining the figures relating to head length and 
head breadth are lost anrl the indices that were recorded in 



a separate note-book ate tabulated below : 
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RVDJlIv.1i 


VlKJ&ZTDF A 


KJlNAUJ Ll 




BBVHHaXS. 


BrSicmans. 


BBlmUHS, 




Nd. 


Percxiut- 
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No. 


Peice-iLt- 






age. 

9 9 
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16 
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1 S 
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z3 


37 


. 4 


6 


and ever. 


1 













III 19 10 I was placed on special duty for ethnological 
researches, for three months by the Government of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam and measured the head form, nose form 
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and stature of the male members ot the follow in.fi; castes and 

i>f Bengal and Bihar tYitb amtLiroinctikal ftMtru- 
m ends lent bv the EthnogLaphieal Survey of India, 



[Settled ric?<i r GhMUztMl j n ih$ District of Dinafpitr 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 



FapE 

if- 



i - 

- I 

-l 1 



i »■ 

i ■ 





■ I 
1 »■ 
-¥ 

i i 



6 , Uh 8 „ for h m a trad dmn, 

■ 

„ , K as */or -Mating read -jetting. 

<> p , r aj r owif Sem&nga who bust differentiated from the 

Sakai B£ a separate and independent t ype probably 

uioflt closely co n Tie et*d vritb the Andamanese 





. 17 , 

.JQ, 



(MJgrito). 

p? 3^,. /or reign rsad fai.ll. 

r? iy ? fur A thaivatias irarf Atharvans. 

. , cy. The Vi$raittittais avenged themselves by casting 

LL lnLo Sife. ,fc &ajc.t: Ls said in the J & f ? n- 1' n r ya 
Brahmans to have been the son of Ipia. and 

Lu have be h ti cast ialo the fire by (lie Vi£v&mlfl it. 
Aeuntding to Sadgimiidprya, who epp*axH to lb Daw 
th* SatySfaiLfiks, lb « story uf Sakti ls as follows ; 
Vj^aiuitra,. b eiog defeated In a contest by &Afctip 

bad teCoiif*e tu J anLudujjm , who taught Lint the 

SaiwpQti ; laief lie tuv-ebged himselF on £aktL by 

having him burnt lu tlie forest. The nrhadfotritia 
relate* the first part of the tale only.- 1 ' { Vtdi'e 
W“f Hi pp. 3 *lS-.U 9 j 
PB 9y for Sudhsi «JWf Sudfii. 
rB 3 > to* PalJftVfiUA rvOd PLjavana. 
f , # i for Emil man Eiahm.au. 

i-i J 5„ fur Yabi'ka read Vab iia. 

4 1 £ E ► for Gh umt *s tv: ad Cbnantai. 
r . J 2 ,. for or one r#ad <sr upon one, 




I P P? 



i.,. fur Anga Hflf Afi£i. 

S, for SiHLTtpa wrf ATiartta, 



Ki 4.1b ir . i /cv fepreseutations read representad ves, 

y , 48, Lilies 14-18. This passage is quoted from Oldenbeig's- Bui- 

dia a English tr. (London, ctljlj), p. .JQtf note. 
r , „ line 21 r for K an & a m b . mad K ait 4 a mb r 
*• 4y, „ *g, for Brahman rc-a4 ISf&Irman- 

5 J h linw j-Ci, According to the Lotfld L’rS/tfr* ILefmanu., p 5 2 1 } 

cbrrr- iv as nn king in VaisAli, 11 K ve t' >■ One 

Ihiaks, 1 I am king, I am king ' " | vip V F* 

I "Wi , tfWi| t l^fajr Eat in the city 
of IffitbilA, the capital of the kingdom of Vi d ■ 
cha. a king named SumLtn reigned (p_ 32) at 

the time of the Buddha 1 '* de$C^Qt from the 
Tnsita hfBY^tl- 
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Paj-'C- i'i r ^ line iH* tor Clmla r-j-iu? CuLfl, 

M „ 1 9 h for Pa tidy a* r«i d E : 'a il/J y j s . 

fij, ,. i “, /.jr cm indices rend af indices 

iS 

70, i - 3*4, for Turtifikan r#ad Turkestan. 

Ttl, „ i, f&.r Ritdra wsd Agni. 

,, Ite, lines 4- 5, for Rdliuktftya rtfl ri Rflinkfrun. 

,, 9 &, Line ei, /or 0 alcunta Aftkf Bi.lticmitll 

Papes for Bh 4 . jut ad g i t i rrrtrf R hags vldgltd-. 

Pape yy. Gute's inLcrpretation *f Oitok vii. 4-^ ■* v * r !f Lustra* live. 

"When it is a^fifted it] vii, 4-6 tknt God has tiro 

natural, out a higher spiritual nature, by which the 

universe ls sustained, and a SfcCMld , * lower and material 
nature, caiLdsting ui nil that. S£C> ifdLlig to the Ssftkhyfl, 
belongs Lu pfrtkrti Of matter. this statement is not to he 
construed In the sense that a half of the Dmiw essence 
is ojirapased uF matter ; the meaning is nUllOT that mat- 
ter i>- ncit itself irid-rpeiLdcri t , fulfchvUlg J,Ls own blind im- 
pulses-, blit that Its eVdi&itlti&L is- under the ccrntrul of 
God; in oSher wuids, that God walks in matter, otid 
acta through it. This is clearly expressed in other [us 
sages -of the nhogavadgi Li. God deposits in matter the 
genii Stpui which d# f e Lopmcitt takes pLn.ee {iiv. x , 4 1 . 
He is there fare the father Of all creatures, while matter 
may be compared to the titot her' s wo-mb. 1 ' ( F - ju 1 y c l :• ■ 
/?mrrfd* 0/ id- iSiMi! II, p. j q fi& | . 

, 99, line ifi a for Nigrjuithji rand NirgraiLthn, 

,, y , ,, e 9 p /or ^huJyo retid bAnsea. 

t> 1% Zjfj for Aindifya BugJ Aiay dilya. 
ion-, l. 1 3 v fa* I* akara 1 read T, aksm . 

£01. .. S. for Rhaiga vndf 1 Li t*nd Bhagavadgrta,, 

,, [i6, ,, 5, for author! wtf author, 

., aig. ,, a, for and 11 ' have rtad and who " have, 

,, 124, ,, j] 3 for in the epithets y a u ii e.e r , ike., rer&tf lit tlH epithets. 

yoniLgef, &Ct 

hh r 2 !:■ , ,, ^ fiSf iiTpjifiiit rwflrf llrpftfiia. 

ti . y . ,, 4, for Frakrti rrauf Prakrt. 

B1 iag p ... r4, for MMrkimdeya rasd .MarAnu^t'^, 

Si 1 42, y , i 6 t for bkik&wki r&ad bkiApfAi. 

... 145, g, for Niigabhatn recat Xa^nliliat^ 

34ft. 3 -L , for X ,T ffl \ ,T r /3 1 f FT.;/ A ,v .-j | ,t k.h . 

,, iga, Hi for ]Kl k'feiLi.‘v n:ud plefefence. 

,, 157, ,, ] 1. for FU'i a.e d a L 1 11 rditrf bhajiadattH. 

.. [59, ,, 1;>. ho Chaldean rs,a.i Chuldr an. 

v . a64u t, /iW SaTflVAti Snrasvat L 
„ [fj-j, , i£ p far inscription tt&rf iin^CTLpt i* in 

[6H. ,, -7 , ondiY Vlliisadevi, 




ADDITIONS A ND CORRECTIONS. 




17age 3jfiS, Liu* 27, ,*■ :■ > H- r ah 1 n an > r n d B t a h iu an . 

, , 177, Li n es io-i i ? /or msyrh^rt ta lie met with t&nd very r*re 

.. B “? P P ? I j’ij- Mr, Rndhajprindii Ras&k Eias favoured me with 

Ehe I oil wing note cm tin cum plates; — " These plates were 
discovered hi ii village called Damodarpor (P. 3. rhul- 
b^Ejlj DL BdlL&Jptsr. Hate Xu. I lA dated id [£4 fG. E. ) 

= 44-3-44 A.D. of the reign. i>E Kumaragupta I of the 
impcriiil Gupta dynasty , add records the purchase nF a 
plot af tsmd sitUSled in the district (I'fangj'a) nE Kati» 
v n rfa in tin? province dE HLimdlUUL& by a 

Bra hman named Karpiuk* Lor the purpose of ptffoimliig; 
the Aguibutra .sncriftcc f .z 34 i hufr y. > * * >4 \ . Plate Xn, 2 

39 dated Jn J2y \G. ^ P | = 44^ A, IX of the: reign of the 

saiMe sovereign, and movd* the purcliUae uf a plot of 
laud id the same nisaya and ft J& n J t 1 1 lay e person (whose 
:iarn.C b illegible l Eur the fiercarmnncn of the five dally 

sacrifices (par / me 1 n 11A J yaj a? a j . Plate No. j L* of the reign 

of Bn dh*g upta aF the Imperial Gupta dynasty whose 

known dates range bom A. IX 476 to 495, and records tlw 



J1 

II 

m 



?1 



pnrehasc oi a plot of land hy a person named X j. b b+i M A 
for cst A bUstling Bra li man* and ArjflA 1 Pr a * p?j ,t 17 1:5 7 v >'■!+ * ) iu 
a village ceiled C a m La# i, Amfi in the same bterAii. Plate 
Xo. 4 Ja uE the reign of the Same sovereign and records the 
purchase of a plat of land by a Bfe^Lhiu named Rfthupila 
for h-Tiildmg twn temples and twn clin.inl.wrs for the two 
god*. Rukamukhaavanien and HvctSvar^hysvHisijiL, Plate 
NOr .5 IS dated in 214 G, B.= 533-34 A_IX uE the reign of 

[teh-Auu ?J gupta of the imperial Gnjrta dynasty,. and 

records the purchase at a, plot of land by a nObltinyin 
{kutapwint) named Ainrtadcva from A y odl i . y a < ,-fyti dkyir 
Aa) far the purpose of repairing the temple af 1-1 LiigsvS II 
£vetavarahatv4nun, All these plates eudtalu named- of 
officials hearing such guruailies as dMTPfl. pai& r raPr if, 
wfl-UrfF, rf-fliff and dAUL IJ 

ifly, lliLft r j , /o* M abas u nd Ii 1 v i g t a 1 1 i k, : lt J Mah^andhi vigrahj. 



B 9J 

tyy. 




39-, for pure-bLoad r#ad pure-blooded. 

1:3-17- was first painted out by Mr. Eflamlr 

MalLfa in a paper entitled G « .p+,4 ,-c l> 1' S&n dkyuM a rxi ro.>ul!p 
td the Bengali nsagflfclnc Sshilya of [.320. 

=03. note t.1 Jvr ifftiidj'yis wad 

211 * 1 , lin*J In. the ItAjaauya., or Ct LnanguratioiL of klngx, ' 1 

the king is idiarp 4 y distinguished from priests. Professor 
KflUJl remarks . !! This disrinedud atiOwi that for Vedic 



India at least tile CoUnectiun of royalty with priestly 
™k i if it ever had h^n s. motive of Ilia gtOwtdl of the 

kmgslilpj lipd luny disappeared before the time aE tbe 
>amhitAs. (quultd in TAe Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Sucicly, ]93tS p p. 633 ). 
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Page ail, Line 27, for ended £ read ended ip /. 

to, far Xerxes read Xere res. 
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j p fw ^afedvEpa r##d d&kadvipa , 

24, far He li at Lull aval dia qj redd M ul b ;l k a cch av nd h on a. 
i6 3 far l~ s a/v i«u 5 ml y «i m 4 wifYfmAruky#. 

q , far Dfaiyauadxna r**d DfayJlwJAM* 



343 f rate J refers tn p_ 2+4, Huts 1-6, 
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